

Laurie Taylor 


John Sutherland recallB how 
Orwell's NINETEEN EIGH- 
TY-FOUR was boosted into 
the super sellerdom it has en- 


joyed every since by the over- 
whelming public response to 
the BBC’s television adapta- 
tion in 1954 (page 8) 



BHAGWAN SHREE RA- 
JNEESHi the Indian Guru, 
may seem an unusual subject 
for an academic book. But Uni- 


versity of East Anglia sociolo- 
gy lecturer Bob Muilan spent 
10 months in a Rqjneesh com- 


mune collecting material for 
his new study of the guru's 
followers fpage7) 

G. F. A. Harding explains how 
clinical NEUROPHYSIOLO- 
GY has contributed to medical 
care by offering a means of 
investigation that does not re- 
quire risky surgical explora- 
tion and which can provide 
valuable early warning (page 
9) 



J. A, Secord reviews three new 
books on the development of 
GEOLOGY in the nineteenth 
century. These trace the influ- 
ence of William Buckland 
(above) and other pioneers of 
the discipline (page lO) 
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Three into two? 


Tomorrow is the deadline for com- 
ments on two consultative papers that 
may have been overshadowed by Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer's 28 questions 


to the universities but are every bit as 
important. The first is the National 
Advisory Body's Towards a Strategy 
for Local Authority Higher Education 
in the late 1980s and beyond, and the 
second the Council for National 
Academic Awards' Future develop- 
ment of the CM A A 's academic policies 
at undergraduate level. 

The NAB document lists 19 ques- 
tions for discussion, helpfully labelled 
A to S to avoid confusion with the 
University Grants Committee's ques- 
tions. The CNAA lists 20 topics (ro- 
man numerals this time!) on which it 
has invited the views of institutions. 
Addicts for consultation therefore 
have up to 67 questions they can 
answer about the future pattern of 
higher education. Of course, there is a 
considerable and revealing overlap of 
interest. Two-year courses, access, 
credit transfer, part-time degrees, dis- 
tance learning, all recur with remark- 
able regularity. Higher education is 
moving to a comfnon agenda - but 
from uncoordinated ana even com- 
petitive perspectives. If there were no 
other justification for establishing a 
national commission for higher educa- 
tion, the need to establish common 
terms of reference for the great debate 
about its future would almost be 
sufficient. 

A central issue which all three 
address is the present supremacy of 
honours degrees, normally studied 
full-time and for three years, within 
British higher education. This sup- 
remacy is total in the universities at 
undergraduate lqvol and substantial in 
the polytechnics and colleges. To those 
who believe that this supremacy 
should'be weakened the key seems to 


qualification or even degree. 

The approaches of the three con- 
sultative papers to this Issue are very 
different. The UGC has included two- 
year courses/degrees in its great debate 
not because .it expects any positive 
support for the proposal within univer- 
sities or seriously intends to recom- 
mend it to the Secretary of State, but 
because it is a Levcrnulme recom- 
mendation and Sir Keith Joseph refer- 
red sped flc ally to Leverhulme in his 
letter to Sir Edward Parkes on Septem- 
ber 1. A convincing clue to what the 
UGC really thinks about two-year, 
degrees is Its choice of the disastrous 
description "an initial two-year non- 
vocational module". Nothing Is less 


likely to appeal to a Government 
committed to cost cutting and utilitar- 
ianism than the prospect of an uncon- 
trollable accumulation of “irrelevant" 
modules which this phrase suggests. If 
the “non-vocational 1 ' part ever got past 
Sir Keith, the Treasury would never 
for a moment contemplate proliferat- 
ing modules. Two, four, six, eight ■ . ■ 
where would it end? 

So much for the universities and 
two-year courses. Both the NAB and 
the CNAA take the proposal much 
more seriously. Between them their 
two papers suggest three broad 
strategics. The first is to retain the 
present types of course, Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma of Higher Education, 
ordinary and honours degrees, but to 
shift the balance by increasing the 


last three years). 

The second is also to retain present 
courses but to link them together by a 
formal system of credit accumulation. 
This might imply a similar shift in the 
balancebetween diplomas and degrees 
simply because the former would be- 
come the natural entry point into 
higher education. It would certainly 
require considerable reform of the 
internal structures of courses to make 
their various stages compatible. A 
prolonged exercise in harmonization 
would be necessary, between courses 
in the same and presumably adjacent 
subjects at different levels, between 
courses in related subjects at the same 
level, and between courses in different 
institutions at both. 

The third is to Invent new types of 
course, rather as the DipHE was 
Invented 10 years ago. A modified 
version might be to follow the exam- 

S le, or at any rate the myth, of 
Gotland and to try to make ordinary 

no 

course with an additional honours year 
for only a minority of students. As 
English and Welsh school leavers with 
A levels have allegedly reached a 
higher standard than Scots leavers with 
Highers, a two-year ordinary/three- 
year honours degree pattern could 
then be justified - at a considerable 
stretch. 

The drift of the NAB paper is 
towards the first of these strategies, 
mainly because its main motive Is to 
increase or at least maintain the pre- 
sent standard of access to higher 
education. The NAB's implicit argu- 
ment is not the naively mechanical one 
which its critics have caricatured. It Is 
not suggesting that if students only get 


eminent two years rather than three, a third 
1 utilitar- more places become available. Rather 
n uncon- the argument is that two-year diploma 

elevant” courses are more attractive to a consti- 
ggests. If tuency of students, locally rather than 
r got past nationally based, job or home related 
la never rather than academically inspired, 
roliferat- who have been offered a Tather poor 

tight ■ . ■ deal in the last 20 years of headlong 

expansion of degree-level higher 
ities and education. This is also the constituency 

IAB and from which many part-time students 
;al much can be drawn. So the NAB's approach 
em their to two-year courses fits in well with its 
! broad grander strategy, 
itain the The drift oF the CNAA paper is 
tt Diplo- rather different. It Is towards the 
lucation, second of these strategies with a wistful 
s, but to and longing glance at the third. The 
sing the council's mam motive is to ease the 
first two path of students and to improve the 
iicing the actual curricula on which formal qual- 

0 (which ifications are built. The NAB’s 

approach naturally is external and 

1 present policy-directed; the CNAA’s is inter- 

ther by a nal and student driven. So the council's 

nutation, paper dwells on issues such as the 
ift in the validation of individual modules, the 
1 degrees regulation of student status, the assess- 
oula be- ment of experiential learning and 
lint into other non-traditional methods of en- 
certainly try. The CNAA is also interested in 
i of the inventing new two-year courses, prob- 
to make ably along the lines of a Higher 
tible. A Diploma in the humanities and social 
mization sciences with a one A level entry. But 
i courses here it strays dangerously close to the 
adjacent forbidden territory of Sir Peter Swin- 

between nerton-Dyer's “two-year non-voca- 

the same tional module". 

different The Government’s embryonic view, 
as explained bv Mr Peter Brooke 
types of shortly before Christmas, seems to be 
HE was that It will do nothing to undermine the 

modified standard three-year degree -any more 
le exam- than it will undermine A levels in 
nyth, of secondary schools. But it would like to 

ordinary see Higher Diplomas encouraged be- 


oursyear easily find jobs that are relevant to 
ents. As Industry. 

vers with In practice no single strategy can be 
sached a exclusively preferred. If two-year 
vers with courses make any progress at all, it will 
iry/three- be by a mixture of all three 
rn could approaches. The NAB will try to 
siderable protect and encourage traditional sub- 
degree work; credit transfer will slowly 
paper is build into a broader system of credit 
trategies, accumulation; and the DipHE may get 

live is to a second wind as a one A level entry 
i the pre- general education diploma. If any or 
o higher all of theje happen, the pattern of 
iclt argu- courses in polytechnics and colleges 
inicalone certainly and possibly in universities 
iired. It Is too may be substantially different at 
s only get the beginning of the 1990s. 


Trouble down on the farm 



A;.H, Halsey or* Oxford’s cpl- 


ln 1994, the fortunes of the Agricultu- 
ral arid Food Research Council will be 
at .a low ebb. Its new. corporate plan 
shows the council Is now^set on the 
path towards closure of institutes and 
extensive redundancies - estimated at 
500 over three years. This stems partly 
from a wish to divert research money 
to new priorities/ as, demoted. by. the. 
recent intf uslop offodd ip (he,- AFRC’s 
title, . and to Increase ; spending | in 
universities . , But the real, ■problems . 

- arise because- the Advisory Boat d for . 
the Research Councils has chosen to •' 
reduce the AFRC’* share of the 
sdenfce budget while' It is. adapting 
Its programme. . w 

• In mTd-1982:ihe board decided that . 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council's need, for extra cash to boost 


separate issue. After the AFRC's year 
of penury in 1984/85. it will start to 
benefit from a new sub-division of the. 
science budget: In future, the better- 
Off councils will be asked to bear a levy 
on their shares of the budget to help 
with "restructuring” elsewhere. By 
1986/87; the Science and Engineering 
and Medical Research councils' con- 


tributiOrts to ;thi* poo] ^Ube-anjiitKl:. 
.,116m; .And the beneficiaries? ThC 
Agriculture .arid Food • arid’ Natural 
■ Environment. councils;- 
..Presumably, board members were 
so worried about the prospective 
effects of their earlier decision they' 
Spught some mechanism for avoiding a 
' repetition. Perhaps it was thought to 

be a * r — 

more' 


Hey Strachan okx Raymond 
Aron op Clausewit? 

Michael Hamburger in; “Pre- 
sences” • 

Glass of ’83 teyisitedi •' 


Now look. I’ll tell you something 
you didn’t know. I'll tell you 
something . . . 

Darling . . . 

No. You listen. I just want to say 
one thing. Just one thing. 
Darling, I’m sure the Vlce-Chan> 


to cover restructuring. But that deci- 
sion puts the ABRC in the position of 
pursuing two contradictory policies 
simultaneously.. 

* Either the priorities SERC wishes tb 
pursue are so important their budget 
share should stand. Or the problems of 
reorgqnlririg institutes on a reduced 
budget are so severe the AFRC and 
NBRCsIiptild be: reliUVed immediate- 
ly,. The- current 1 compromise - the 
product of traditional solidarity among 
the .five research councils and mis- 
judgement of the prospects for increas- 
InglKe science vote - will do tittle gobd 
for anyone. • 

One of 'the charges most often 
levelled at the AFRC, by the udvisory 

adder 1 **” I--- — *• 


cellor doesn’t want to hear . . . 
Because, you see, this year 
things are going to be different. 
Are they, Doctor Wernitz? 

Oh yes they are, Vice-Chancel- 
lor. You mark my words. 
Vice-Chancellor, you must ex- 
cuse . . . 

I'll tell you what. You think -you 
all think - that I’m just a clapped 
out old academic, don’tsha? 
Really darling, nobody . . . 
Stuck at the top of the lecturers' 
shkale for six years. And shtuck 
there for another ten years or 
until the AUT abolishes shenior 
lecturers altogether. That's what 
you think, isn’t it, Vice-Chan- 
cellor? 

Not at all , Doctor Wernitz. Your 
overall contribution to the uni- 
versity is highly valued. 

Old clapped-out Wernitz. That’s 
what you think. Look at the poor 
old bugger’s C.V. One co-wnt- 
ten out-of-print text book, two 
articles in New Society and one 
review-in-brief in TLS and that s 
his lot. If it wasn’t for the 
wonders of tenure you’d have 
had me down the road with my 
cards in my hand before the 


: IIU- 1 l Rh-.u 


retirement”. Right? 

Darling, do get your coat. Im 
sure the Vice-Chancellor wants 
to spend some time with his other 

fi. let me tell you this. Old 
clapped out Wernitz is the only 
one to see the reality behind this 
university. . , 

Well, Doctor Wernitz, that s very 
intriguing, but . . . 

I see the irony. And the pj ra_ 
dOxes. And the alienation. Ann . 
the anomie. Oh. yes. 

You do? . ■ • 

Oh yes. And this year - this very 

year-. 19 ? 3 • . 


YY11CH X aoiu. . 

year I can see it all. Notlnng 
escapes me. Cut through to tn 
heart of the whole farce. Expo* 
the raw nerve. Subvert the ritual 
and convenshions. Hold a mirr° 
up. to nature. . _ 

Look, Vice-Chancellor, I w 
must apologize on Doctor wer 
nitz’s behalf/ It’s just that . « • 1 
And then they’ll remember j] 1 . ■ 
Old top-of-the shkale Wernitz- 
It’s Just that every New W 
Eve he goes through this p«rw 
nallty change. 

They'll say to themselves. ; 
member all those departme ^ 
meetings when we used to thi 
he was asleep.” ., 

You mean a sort of alter eg 
More dramatic than^ that- ... 
becomes abeing, who by . . 
exerchieofspecSm powers 
to transcend the materiel 
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gs Poly and college 
H jobs threatened 
in cash squeeze 


How v-cs lost the chance to Lord it 


by David Walker 
Chinchillas government of 1951 to 
1955 considered giving universities a 
special place In Parliament by having 
i number of vice chancellors elected 
lo the House of Lords, according to 
Cabinet records declassified this 
neb at Ihe Public Record Ofllce. 
The 1953 archive, released under 
Uw 30 : year rule for Government 
documents, shows that the Home 
Affair* Committee of the Cabinet 
spent several sessions pondering unl- 
unilj representation. Universities 
bid ton their special seals In the 
ffowof.CommonsIn 1948 and when 
JeCoaoervatlves returned to power 
to 1951 they had pledged to restore 
tkqh. 

.But iplnlstcrs took a pessimistic 
jW of recreating university MPa. A 
Jotot memorandum dated October 


uty merger 
meets little 
enthusiasm 

^ Karen Gold 

• jJjQty University has rejected prop- 

a merger with City of London 
."Tjjwhnic, which it originally re- 
; with some wBrmth when sug- 
the Iptier London Education 
fjjtoonty in its advanced further 
“{jjlon review. ' 

mi~i.. l,nivers ‘ty , s academic policy 
. gS'leS, after receiving reports 
aSln iF a ] rtmonts which hadmet their 

• ' counterparts, agreed on 
'. resolution that there were 

8 ro unds for- proceeding 
:. rft Merger: . : r ' 

reports' Had been 


1953 from the Home Secretary , Sir reason why they should not make It as 

David Maxwell-Fyfe and Mr James well In the Lords as In the Com- 
Stuart, Secretary of State for Scot- mons.'* 

land said: ’The practical choice Is Discussions continued for some 
between restoring university repre- time but the Lords went unreformed 
sentation In the Commons in a gross- and the universities never got their 
ly unsatisfactory form or abandoning allocation of peers, 
our pledge to restore it." During 1953 the Chancellor of the 

Instead the universities could be Exchequer, Mr R. A. Butler ordered 
accommodated in the House of Lords a large scale secret review of possible 
where "the case for giving them cuts In social spending, but the 
special treatment is sfrong on his tor- universities were relatively Immune, 
leal grounds." Lord Wooltou, a senior Tory, voiced 

The memorandum said that plural in Cabinet doubts about the level of 
votes for university graduates or new student grants, but the thought went 
Commons scats would produce too no further, 
many anomalies, "In so far as uni* The records reveal that only the 
versity representation Is Intended to personal Intervention of Trades Up- 
enable the representatives of the Ion Congress general secretary Sir 
universities lo make their special Vincent Tewsop stopped a proposal 
contribution to the discussion of the to cut the grant for adqlt education 
nation’s affairs, there appears no by 10 per cent. 

Ball looks to late 1980s 


anenjhusiastlftTVcademlc regr 
.^.Adnap Seville said: "If we 
talking about a chartered body, 
fomih. 0 ’*® 5 - -a - faiyeisity;: resulting 

SmhftSK' to say 
c “i*ria genbtally applied to 

MnrJn! 168 fcw. rather less to be 

j^°^y;? ; 9ierger thap there was to 


the. decision will be 
:■ ^“roittee and the 

■ ■ - 1 1 1 ^ ,ni "tty London 


by John O’Leary Both points will feature in the 

The Robbins Principle, which has NAB's debate on long-term strategy, 
auided access to higher education for which Mr Ball listed as one or the two 
two decades, will need to be redefined substantial tasks for the body this year, 
and grants regulations reconsidered to The other would be the preparation of 
cope wfih changing demands in the late the next major planning exercise to 
1980s, Mr Christopher Ball, chairman begin in the autumn for implementn- 
of the board of the National Advisory .tion in 1987-88. 

Body, said yesterday. Mr Ball revealed that the NAB 

Mr Ball, addressing the North, of hoped to give advice not only for the 
England Education Conference In associated financial 'year buralso to 
Sheffield, said that the availability of provide "indicative nUocanon figures 
higher education courses for all those for the following year in future exer- 
aualified and wishing to pursue them cises. The combination of a three-yeor 
Had been a valuable touchstone for the . planning cycle with an extension of the 
1960 and 1970s when the expansion of financial horizon would go a long way 
orovision for school-leavers was a towards meeting legitimate crmcisms 
primary task. But It would be inadequ- of the timing of last year s exercise, he 

ate for the rest of the century, when the hoped. , . . , 

needs of adult and continuing educa- fn addition, \mt year s ‘ work had 
tion would rank equally with those of shown that one half of nlgter . WJ* 
the 18 year-olds tion should never again be planned In 

In particular, he warned, the-two A ignorance Of the 1 other; .. ■• 

level test would need to Le reconsi- A nahona forum was 
tiered and replaced. And the role of integrated planning could take place, 
the awards regulations as "a sort of he said, adding: “Tbe ration^ icontem- 
hidden hand in British higher educa- plation of, that 

- tion policy" should also be understood and the sensible 
and DossibW reconsidered. They dis- future is everywhere Impeded by. de- 
Sra^d enrohnents on courses other fenslve attitude^ o ^ta- 
than roll-time honours degrees. •. cles and exaggerated conflicts. . 


by Paul Flatlier 
and David Jobbins 
More than 100 posts at North Enst 
London Polytechnic and 44 part-time 
posts at the Royal College of Art are 
threatened In what could be (he first 
serious wnvc of redundancies outside 
the universities. 

A dunl squeeze by the Government 
through the reduced pool allocation 
and penalties for overspending local 
authorities could lead to the first wave 
of mass compulsory redundancies 
while a letter to the directly-funded 
RCA has warned of cuts of 10 per cent 
' over the next two years. 

1 The Department of Education this 
week also told the voluntary colleges 
that they should plan for n 2 pur cent 
cut in their budgets for 1984/85. 

NELP faces a £2m shortfall between 
its pool allocation and estimates and 
unions fear redundancies can only be 
averted if the three authorities mas- 
sively increase their contribution. 

Leaders of the authorities Ne- 
wham, Barking and Waltham Forest, 
were meeting yesterday to discuss the 
level of their contribution in advance 
of today’s meeting of the finance and 
general purposes committee of the 
joint education committee. 

But all the pressures are accepted to 
be towards a reduced rather than 
increased contribution. Newham is 
firmly in the Government’s sights as an 
overspending authority ana is sear- 
ching desperately for economies while 
the others are also likely to- be in 
difficulties. . ‘ • 

The foil joint education committee 
meets on January 27 and local union 
officials expect that notice of intended 


fensive attitudes, unnecessary dbsta- 
cles and exaggerated conflicts.'!' :y • • . 


redundancy will be given to the De- 
partment of Employment shortly 
afterwards. • • 

A no compulsory redundancy agree- 
ment covering (he polytechnic runs out 
at the end of March and the au (horities 
are expected to insist that staff are out 
of post by the end of August. 

The authorities are anticipating 
making further redundancies tne fol- 
lowing year and are wary of taking too 
easy a line this year. A voluntary 
redundancy scheme for staff aged over 
40 but too young for premature retire- 
ment compensation Is to go to the J EC • 
for ratification. ■ 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at the polytechnic Is to ask 
its' members to discourage, heads of 
department from , selecting stnff for 

r "^Te RS^ai College dfArtfoistoid 44 
of its academic staff whose contracts 
will expire at the eod of August that at 
this stage there may not ho jobs for 
them next year. . ■ ' 

The move follows a letter to. me 
RCA from Mr Peter Brooke, under 


secretary for higher education, deman- 
ding an extra fT pur cent hudgul cut in 
1984/85, with the expectation of a 
further 5 per cent cut in 1985 / 86 , and 
Mill further cuts in future years. 

'Ihe RCA, one of Europe’s premier 
art colleges, is currently absorbing cuts 
cslimnted at 18 per cent over three 
years. Mr Hriun Cooper, the registrar, 
said the latest DES cuts had come like 
a bolt from the blue. 

Letters sent to 44 of the 120 
academic staff, most part-time lectur- 
ers on five, three and two-year con- 
tracts, in the pre-Christmas mall by 
Professor John Hedaccoe, acting rec- 
tor, explained that this “unusual step" 
was being taken because of the DES 
cuts and to allow a long-term five year 
review of all college staff contracts. 

The Association of University 
Teachers, backed by the Association 
of Cinematographic, Television, and 
Allied Technicians, has already put 
down a marker. Mr John Akker , AUT 
deputy general secretary, said an 
alternative financial strategy would be 
put to the RCA showing no redundan- 
cies were necessary. 

A new seven-man advisory commit- 
tee, with three AUT and three man- 
agement representatives, and one per- 
sonnel manager, has been set up to 
review all staif contracts. 

The Deportment of Education and 
Science is clearly taking a highly 
selective approach to its four directly 
1 funded higher education institutions. 

* with the Open University facing a 5 per 
■ cent cut on its £70m total budget next 

yenr with further cuts to follow, the 
' .RCA facing 10 per cent cuts, while the 

* Crantield Institute of Technology has 
1 been promised level funding for the 

* next year or twp. Goldsmiths College, 
f London, has been warned of a 2 per 

cent cut next year, but talks are still 
under way. 



Universities gain more new blood, posts 

bTNwlo Crequer ranged tarn .Wndard, tS"’ SSSSfa. of ihe 

A” HSH: •'*« 


' - An extra 60 new blopd atid lnforraa- 


'l e :ft»°0iations y»lth London year’s total to 395, it was announced 

'Sj ^jof dfflcert. ' Queen yesterday^ . 

wWre there U .much . But there rtjU -be fewer - hosts :the 


mMSSSSm* wpare there is much But there WjU -be awcr-posis- 
L^^-.ofrldachlng and whitdi. foHo\riog yeat, foe|Unlve|ralty Grs 
r^iiS^^^^rtess school (Committee! snd» to; keep . within 


uviu qnu immuM*. -ri r •. 

high for loll pbstsj The sumo was true 
for all but twee .physics posts. Most 
Chemistry' po.sts .attracted between 25 
and 42 .applications, but some univetsl- 
tles were : ndLentluiSiJwtlc about .the 


J :- Spine' 



H jEA.wduldput.an 
j^ea thd rdtontjah j 

. ;dwesk; , arrange , 

^ijpgts, ajrtd ahtndrr’; , 
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Oxford’s colleges; 

: A. H. Halsey on 
leadership in a 
collegiate 
university, 14 
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Criticisms of social work training report 


Sir, - I am currently chairman of the 
professional studies and qualifications 
committee (PSO committee) of the 
Central Council for Education nnd 
Training in Social Work (CCETSW). I 
have been a member of CCETSW for 
nearly eight years. On Monday De- 
cember 12, CCETSW issued a press 
release concerning the report nr the 


might reasonably infer that, in my role 
as chairman, I Knew that the report 


It was also suggested that sneed of 
intubation is not imoortant because • 


release concerning the report nr the 
working party on qualifying training 
policies (THES, December 16). The 
press release stated that on December 
1 the council of CCETSW had "re- 
ceived the group’s report sympatheti- 
cally but without commitment", that 
further work had been authorized "on 
the implications of the recommenda- 
tions to be undertaken wilh a view to 
consultation with key in ic rests”, and 
that the full report would be published 
within the next month. 


was completed and would be discussed 
by the council on December 1. They 
would also have expected to discusss 
its recommendations and their im- 
plications at a final meeting. I am 
therefore making this statement in 
order to advise PSQ members and 
other interested persons that none of 


this information was given to me 
before the meeting of the PSQ com- 


Thls press release will have come as 
a complete surprise to the members of 
the PSQ committee, which last met 


under my chairmanship on November 
24. The PSQ committee is responsible 


to the council for the validation of all 
Certificate of Qualification in Social 
Work courses in the United Kingdom, 
and these courses constitute a substan- 
tial part of the subject matter of the 
report of the -working party. The 
present council and its various commit- 
tees will be replaced in April 1984 by a 
new council, and the meetings of 
November 24 and December 1 were 
the last formal meetings scheduled 
under the present constitution. Be- 
tween now and April 1984 the business 
of the council is to be conducted by the 
officers, with chairman's action as 


mittec on November 24. Like other 
members of the council, I did not 
receive the report until a few days 
later. A serious failure of communica- 
tion hag occurred within CCETSW 
which might under normal circum- 
stances have been rectified by internal 
discussion. 

Unfortunately, there is already 
some evidence that CCETSW’s con- 
sultative procedures with outside 
bodies arc also deficient. The social 
work education committee (SWEC) 
nnd the social administration commit- 
tee (SAC) of the Joint University 
Council (JUQ meet an January 5, 
1984. The JUC constitutes one of the 
main forums of debate about social 
work education for academic staff who 
teach on social work courses. The JUC 


docs not meet again until April 27, 
1984. I therefore asked CCETSW if 


the report could be sent to members of 
the JUC so that an informed debate 


consultation is not important because ■ 
the report was only received “sym- 
pathetically ” by the council, and that 
sympathy does not imply support or 
commitment - hence the wording of 
the press release. I think that this is a 
sasuistic interpretation of the debate 
which took place, and that it is at odds 
with the decision of the council to 
recommend that a time limit be placed 
on the consultative process. I believe 
the council was wrong to receive the 
report "sympathetically", but I do not 
think that they were so confused that 
they did not know what they were 
doing. 

The most disturbing outcome of this 
whole business is that the council did 
not categorically reject the report - 
although it is only fair to say that 
numerous council members spoke 
against its recommendations. I believe 
that if these recommendations were 
implemented, the greater part of social 
work education and practice would be 
reduced to a sub-professional level 
which would be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the users of social services. 
The report also wishes to limit further 
the control which colleges have over 
the design and teaching of social work 
courses, f hope it will be possible to 
make a further statement at the next 
meeting of the JUC but in the mean- 


Sir. - Paul Father's report, "Scrap 
social work division", is incomplete 
and inaccurate in its reference to the 
CCETSW's attitude of “sympathy” to 
a working party report on social work 
qualification. The report itself does 
not in fact recommend the merger of 
the Certificate of Qualification in So- 
cial Work and the Certificate in Social 
Service, but only talks of the necessity 


of different levels of training. Loose 
talk in the report of "the current binary 
divide" is both misleading and con- 
fusing. 

More importantly, none of the re- 
port's recommendations were accept- 
able to the last CCETSW council 
meeting in December, and the clear 
majority view at this meeting was that 


the report was poorly researched, 
argued and presented. My understand- 
ing was that it would need substantial 
revision before being in a suitable state 
for publication, and even then that this 
would only be as a discussion docu- 
ment. It sounds as if CCETSW staff 
are anxious to pursue a 
policy irrespective of what the present 
council or a newly constituted 
CCETSW council wish. I find it a total 
misrepresentation that university- 
based social work courses are pre- 
sented as less vocational because they 
are theoretical. They have approx- 
imately a third to one half of their 
course length devoted to carefully 
structured practice experience, and in 
this are no different to many other 
university-based courses. 


required. 


lumbers of the PSQ committee 


could take place on January 5. At first I 
was told that no such assurance could 
be given because some minor correc- 
tions were being made to the report. 

I have since been advised that copies 
of the report will be made available on 
the day of the next JUC meeting. 


time I wish to dissociate myself from 
the procedures by which this report 
was presented to the council and is. 
currently being presented outside. 


ROBERT PINKER 
Professor of social work studies, 
London School of Economics. 


Yours sincerely, 

DR RONALD G. WALTON 
14 Beechwood Drive, 

Penarth, S. Glamorgan. 


Badge ethics 


Money myths 


Sir, - When I challenged Dr Samuels, 
who banned CND badges from his 
classes, to distinguish between bis ban 
qnd a. ban <?n Christian symbols, he 
replted by making a distinction be- 
tween the political-unacceptable - and 
the charitable - reluctantly acceptable 
(THES letters, December 2 and 16). 
Why Dr Samuels finds signs of charity 
. only “reluctantly acceptable” I do not 
kn<m (what a hardhearted person he 
must be!) but apart from this, his 
response trill not do. For a start, there 
are actually Christian. CND badgeel 
And t commonly see students display- 
ing Ibelr allegiances to most of (he 
political parties, mhlor and minor, 
organizations like Oxfara and the 
Worid Development Movement, many 
religions and qiifesl-reUglous groups^ a' 
. wide variety of environmental orga- 
nizations and causes, animal Hberfi- 
tlon, many types of feminism, the peace 
movement, trade unions. Amnesty In- 
ternational, anti-apartheid, black pow- 
er, gay rights, student community 


Sir, -In your issue of December 16 you 
reported on the recent Royal Festival 


The latest firm statistics relate to the 
academic year 1981/82. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Science have 


reported on the recent Royal Festival 
Hall conference organized by the 
North Bast London Polytechnic; It was 
an occasion to be welcomed and 


ment of Education and Science have 
published figures which reveal that 
unit teaching casts in universities were 
£2,430 compared to £2,460 in the 


In the Government's formulation of 
policy for higher education it is essen- 
tial that, along with considerations of 
quality, proper comparisons are made 
between the costs on the university 


provided an opportunity to consider 
transbinary issues, but we need to 
destroy the myths. Comparative statis- 
tics on universities ana polytechnics 


public' seetbr; The analysis acknow- 
ledged part of the extra costs borne by 
the universities but not by other in- 


side and in the public sector. At a time 
when universities are being put under 


stitutionsj such as the vitally important 
and extensive research effort and the 


renewed financial pressure, the value 
for money offered by the university 
system should be properly appreef- 


are being usod in a most misleading 
fashion, A myth about “expensive” 
and “over-provided” universities has 
been promulgated. The facts speak for 
themselves. 


requirements of medical education. A 
fair adjustment of costs In universities 
and polytechnics would, I believe, 
show that relative teaching costs per 
student are even lower in universities 
than the DBS figures suggest. 


Yours faithfully, 
B H TAYLOR 


Secretary General, ' 

Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. 


Bitter experience 
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action, not (o mention imp groups. 
..Clearly Dr Skmueh.ls going to have a 
hard Mnw dividing these Into hi* two 
categories. 1 

But In addition (o this difficulty there 
r b a far iriqre Important Iftue at gtalfe - 
ajMtter of, academic ethic* Tochers. 


k 





Sir. -.David Jobbings very perceptive 
article (THES, December 16) con- 
cerning the effect of the National 
Advisbry Body proposals on the West 
Midlands College of Higher Education 
nicely encapsulated our fears and 
suspicions. ■ ' - 

Many Of us do believe that Mr Bev'ari 
and/or others took qq “institutional 
.view" In midsummer or eajHier and 
. certainly before, qualitative course re- 
ports bad been completed. We gather, 
for instance, that a paper exercise, 
reallocating ’ our teacher, traihihg 
beyond 1984, had beeii carried but 
before we received our first NAB 
letter. 1 ,r ‘ 

We arc particularly disappointed 
about the lack of flexibility and con- 
sistency shown by NAB officer* in 


their direct dealings with the college 
and the Walsall local authority. There 
has been little effort to discuss with the 
college ways and means of maintaining 
vocationally appropriate provision of 
quality. We have been told that the 
proposal to cease intakes to our three 
diversified courses Is a good education- 
al decision, but we have never learned 
the precise arguments leading to this 
, decision, there Is an inference that an 
institution with between 800 and 900 
full-time equivalent students in adv- 
1 anced further education is not viable. 
If so, what is the rationale and why 
have smaller institutions than us not 
■ been affected? We feel that historic 
I unit costs - admittedly high and for 
i reasons explained in our response 
: ■ document - have been stressed, and 


relative quality of our humanities de- 
gree. This Issue has never been raised 
with the college in discussion or in 
writing, Is it a way of masking the high 
quality rating given by CNAA to tne 
other two diversified degrees? 


No doubt, by the. time this letter is 
published. Sir Keith Joseph will have 


pronounced against our diversified 
programmes. Sir Keith and the NAB 
committee will have been informed 
that these programmes and our 
teachCr training are not interdepen- 
dent. This is technically true; but will 


the quality and appropriateness of our 
teacher training receive proper const d- 


leacher training receive proper consid- 
eration noxt year? 


Yours faithfully, 

T. J. COX 
Principal, 

West Midlands College of Higher 
Education. 


Cuts research 


same freedom from arbitrary Inwtfer- ' Sir j ~ The thruBt OLD avid Carlton’s 
earo that Heir teacher? rightly Insist ; rather add tevww (THES, Dumber 
bn. Trivial as H might. stem, they rinipt ' £3) of By.WordOf Mouth is that oral 


on.THvlal as It might seem, they must 23)of By, Word Of Mouth is 

hi able to Wear Whatever : bodgesilt ev .Watery (or .oral: evidence) is 
like and display whatever, allegtancbs : rated 'source.vqnd .'He sup] 


■s-XP' 


they choose 
iUjefli |»- ad.; t 


' .should bfc ednew’ncd to ensure (hat: 
a rbltrarytyw nay, Kpwever petty ,6ball 
. never usurp academic tolerance. 

Yours falthfalby * . •' * ;Nt;:: r uW ; 


rather add review (THES, Dumber ■ extent be compensated for by 'em- 
23) of By.Word Of Mouth is that oral .. ploying otal history. The book -which 
history (or oral: evidence) is an over- i based on the interviewing experi- 
rated. 'source, qpd .'lie supports his ente of 60 authoritative writers and.: 
argument by cltinga few af the 25 or 'so . academics - sots out'to, examine how ' 
criticisms of oraThistbry discussed at <*ral history, cah be most usefully 
some- length: in 'the book,, He would . , employed . given the .?'• fact that 
hppfear ; Ip- believe that (here is a ’ documentary- evidence ■ may be no* • 
magical -source that one can turn to : available, or ifavailablc;.fail to tell all. 
ipstoad qf . usfog oral hlstbi^; fo sd ‘ l ' 1 think ope Is. entitled to feel a little : 
dplngrhefallsto.appredatelhelmftd^ aggrieved' tfheh a book which took - 
.tahf k point rotated tbretigtibut 1 :the : . co^authorj Dr Pappworth and. myself 
r bpokL tyhlch is that Prpl history " ■ manyimonths to write Is dismissed by : 


Extra-mural cash to be cut I Further education 


New system 
of management 


Felicily Jones 

•L-sities can expect to cope with a 
JfiJ reduction ofmore than 14 per 
grants to their extra-mural 
fitments over three years, they 
hue been told in a letter from the 


Sir, - John Daniel’s complaint in hii 
article “Owning their studenu' 
(THES, December 16) will be echoed 
by many of us responsible for large 
institutions of higher and further 
education, but his solutions - ifc 
development of multidisciplinan 
modular courses and the creation d 
some sort of introductory year of study 
- will be inhibited by the very commit- 
mentalization of which he comply 
unless it is tackled at source. He needs 
to look more deeply into the organiza- 
tional structure of institutions to fad 
his remedies. Highly specialized 
courses are the result , not the cause, of 
departmentalism and it is the conven- 
tional historic organization of 
polytechnics and colleges which tmot 
change if higher and further education 
is to do the job demanded of h by 
forthcoming pressures. 

Not only the National Advisory 
Body but also the provisions of the 
Burnham salary scales arc a powerful 
reinforcement of the compartmenta- 
lizing process, since they only allow 
seniority and status in an institution by 
designation of heads of faculties w 
departments and the calculation ol 
"unit totals”. 

There is a glaring deficiency in the 
managerial structure of large colleges 
which is the result of reluctance to 
recognize heads of faculties and de- 
partments for what they now must be: 
no longer the academic leaders of a 
small integrated group of courses, but 
third-tier managers with delegated re- 
sponsibilities for considerable re- 
sources of men, materials and money 
and, increasingly, inevitable partici- 
pants in the corporate management 
functions of the institution. As the 
educators of "managers”, our higher 
and further education establishment! 
have failed signally to apply the pre- 
cepts of managerial theory and prse 
tlce on their own ground. 

The curious ambivalence in (he role 
'. and functions of heads of faculties and 
departments our organizational stn» 
tures display would not be tolerated b 
cost-efficiency organizations and It b 
high time we introduced management 
systems in higher and further educa- 
tion establishments which by disting- 
uishing managerial from academic re- 
sponsibilities contribute to our edDO- 
t tonal objectives rather than fnstrare 
them in the ways demonstrated 17 
John Daniel. 

Yours faithfully, 

DERRICK WILLIAMS 
Principal, . tn A. 

Gloucestershire College of Arts aiw 
Technology. 


lament of Education and Sci- 


The squeeze in resources will be 
vcuioulative, rising from a 3.6 per 
SJcui next year to an 8.9 per cent in 
I9&5/86 at current prices, reducing the 
irtal grant from the current level of 
B.fira to £4.8m. 

And it is suggested that .the universi- 
ties devise some sort of means test or 


the charges for certain more lucrative 
courses to be “markedly higher”. 
Those university extra-mural depart- 
ments with responsible body status 
who move most successfully towards 
carrying out these changes are vaguely 
promised that this will be taken into 
account when it comes to sharing out 


Universities Council fur A dull and 
Continuing Education said that the 
real income loss to the universities 
would be more like 30 per cent. 

Bodies like the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Arts Council and voluntary 


‘needs urgent reform’ 


thegrant. 

Tne Workers* Educational Associa- 
tion districts have also been asked to 
consider introducing a means test into 
their class fees after being warned of an 
impending 8 per cent cut in their grant 
over three years. 

Mr Mel Doyle, deputy general 
secretary of the National Association 
of WEAs said: “There is no doubt that 
this would place the WEAs in 
tremendous difficulties. The notion of 
a means test will be anathema to most 
districts.” 

Mr William Forster, secretary of the 


“differential charging policy” for stu- 
dents so as to recoup the money 
■hjouefa fee incomes while protecting 
groups of students who would 
be unlikely to be able to afford the full 


lii addition, the Government wants 


organizations would cut their grants 
and the overall damage to the universi- 
ties would be much higher. 




He pointed out that joint arrange- 
ments with local education authorities 
and WEAs would make it difficult to 
increase fees. “The direct grant system 
has been cost-effective up until now 
but this change could be extremely 
expensive in the long run,” said Mr 
Forster. 

Rumours are also hardening about a 
DES plan to withhold part of the grant 
in future for which departments will 
bid for special purposes, such as course 
work for the unemployed and hand- 
icapped. 


hy Nick Wood 

Non-advancct! farther education was 
in urgent need for investigation and 
reform. Sir James Hamilton, former 
permanent secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, said 
- this week. 


Sir James, was giving the presiden- 
tial address to the Association for 
I Science Education at its annual meet- 
ing at ihe University of Exeter. He said 
'that Britain's future as an industrial 
power was bound up wilh the success 
of this sector of education. 

“My judgment is that the battle for 
industrial supremacy will be won or 


lost for us by the young people who 
come from this nnrt of the education 
system,” he sain. 


Research 
council 
gains £lm 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


The Science and Engineering Re- 
tearch Council has squeezed an extra 
flmout of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science to help meet interna- 
tional subscriptions this year. 

His Ison top of £6m already granted 
tolhcSERC when the science budget 
«as announced in November, 
although the total still falls short of the 
£9m sought. 

Ihe additional money was 
announced in Parliament just before 
the Guistmas recess by Mr Peter 
Brooke, under-secretary of state for 
education and science. It brings the 
told science vote for the five research 
canals lo £550m in 1983/84, and the 
SERCs share to £278.8m. 

Mi Brooke also confirmed contribu- 
tions from the two largest councils, the 
SERC mid the Medical Research 



Research showed that at present 
Britain lagged well behind its indust- 


rial rivals, especially Germany, in the 
education it provided for youngsters 


who were unsuited to a university or 


polytechnic degree, he added. 

Non-ndvanccd higher education 
abounded wilh a "rich confusion" of 


courses, qualifications and organiza- 
tions Sir James said. It wns douhtful 
whether this diversity served a useful 


impact of the Yuuih Training Scheme 
and that in schools the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative has 
just got underway. I sec these initia- 
tives as incentives towards a wider 
examination of how we conduct affairs 
in NAFE." 

The proposed investigation should 
seek to streamline the current 
"morass” of qualifications, rationalize 
the system of grams to students, 
modernize apprenticeships and find 
ways of helping colleges to respond 
quickly to the changing needs of 
industry. 

Sir James took as his theme science, 
industry and education and also called 
for ccnttal control over university 
research budgets. 

“1 am in favour of grams from the 
University Grants Committee which 
arc earmarked specifically for re- 
search. The process of earmarking is 
not without difficulty; there are admi- 
nistrative complexities and difficult 
judgments as between one university 
research group and another", he saiu. 

"There would I um sure lie familiar 


cries of alarm brigaded under (lie 
banner of ‘academic freedom'. But 


purpose any longer. 

“wc have now reached the point 
where n major investigation into the 
content and organization of NAFE is 
needed,” he said. "I am well aware 
that many colleges are currently suffer- 
ing from upheaval because of the 


. . . the advantages of n much more 
effective distribution of limited funds 
for scientific research and the oppor- 
tunity for a much more flexible 
approach to student numbers clearly 
outweigh the disadvantages." 

T £S 


Reduction in 
teaching 
I intake urged 


UCCAto 
decide on 
polys plan 


Coadf, 10 a restructuring fond to help 
V- I and Food and Natural 


_ ( . . - ..j nuw a yvu nnv siHhHiHi 

Environment research councils. These 
™ fa 0,75 per cent of the big 
spenders' planned budgets in 1985/86 
“d 1-5 per cent In 1986/87. 

Ths shift of funds, together with an 
«tr» £900,000 in the budget in each 
iw, will make £7. 2m available for 


The inscrutable smile of the Mona Lisa has been translated Into a 
three-dimensional image by a student at Manchester Polytechnic who 
used a mathematical method once employed by Dttrer, the fifteenth 
century artist. Stephen Mtidren, who has just achieved a distinction in 
the polytechnic’s MA in graphic design, calculated the lateral 
viewpoints from da Vinci's painting* 


The Scottish Education Department is 
seeking a dramatic cut in intakes to 
secondary teacher training courses. 


Universities gain more new blood 


rcsiucturing by 1986/87. 
Mr Brooke’s statemei 


Owning up 


23) about his being unable to scelHW 
this rubbish continues to be 
Don’s Diary, I turned to find ™ 
whose was on offer that week- . 

Consternation: it was rny very ^ 
s However, a little thought bfoufjj 
consolation, for how does W k'JW 
know it is rubbish unless he . 
stuff? He must like rubbish. Jt»t W 
the rest of us. 

Yours very truly . 

JOHN HART • . , 

The Hatfield Polytechnic. . ■ ^ 


Mr Brooke’s statement came in 
|«Pn« to a speech from Dr Jeremy 
the new Labour parly spokes- 
on science and technology. He 
^sunned the overall ceiling on the 
“*1“ bodge t in the light of its effects 
m ApRC, as outlined in the 
^tol s new corporate plan. He ac- 
the Government of "rank pre- 
]n falling to offer more money 
prejudice against civil 
favour of cash limits. 
„fttrbrooke’s reply indicated that the 


continued from front page 

Jn information technology, the field 
varied from a high response from 
well-qualified candidates to a limited 
field and quality not as high as ex- 
pected. 

By the end of November, 1983, 212 
out of 242 new blood posts and 57 of 
the 70 IT posts had been filled. 
Universities expect the unfilled posts 
to be filled this term- 


candidates must be under 35, which- 
both the Association of University 
Teachers and the Equal Opportunities 
Commission say discriminates against 
women. . . . 

'Die UGC has also reaffirmed Its 
rule that the posts should not nonnally 
be opqn to any category of staff with a 
secure university position: The next 
allocation of posts will be made in 
March. 

New blood, page 12 


In proposals sent to the Convention 
of Scottish Local Authorities, the 
General Teaching Council for Scot- 
land and the Joint Committee of 
Colleges of Education in Scotland, the 
SED says that secondary places should 
be reduced by more than a third from 
875 to 500. 

The SED adds thflt the outs would 
have been over half, to 390, had they 
based the figures purely on the discon- 
tinuation this year of the secondary 
BEd and wastage rates among teachers 
and students. 

But given prospective examination 
and curriculum changes, it says: "It is 
considered tht there should be some 


margin to give authorities flexibility in 

it.. mikianf f AorKltfrC' ** 


But it is to tighten the rule that New blood, P*g® ^ 

NEW BLOOD AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY POSTS FOR 19B3j«4 

— • — . m »./ * J. Rnr JT TOTAL 


the choice of subject teachers:" 
However, the SED is proposing an 
increase in the number of primary 


Maths . Phys 
Sd 


Wu. ~ n,n otmons to the European 
gw Research Centre (CERN) and 
overseas laboratories carried 
weight than the domestic 


Under 25 
25-30 
31-35 
364- 

Unknown 


16* 107 


“[w on the AFRC and the 


Favrf C o™ mcnded toe Agriculture and 
^ .Research Council's effort in 
P^Wlng a corporate plan. 


Sex 

Mate 

Female 

Unknown 


31 32 19 18 56 6 

fill l - 


14 52 • 237 

1 - 21 
1 8 
266 


Increase In the number of primary 
students. Next autumn’s Intake will 
Include the first students taking the 
new four year primary degree, giving 
Scotland an all graduate teaching pro- 
fession: The SED would like an 
intake of 600 for the primary degree 
and 150 for the one year primary, 
postgraduate course, compared to this 
session’s intake of 480 for the primary 
diploma and 100 for the postgraduate 
course. • ' . ... 


The number of primary teachers will 
udiiHllv Increase for the rest of tile 


Sir, - You state in your leading article 
(THES, December 16) that the effect 
of the University Grants Committee 
cuts on universities "has gone com- 
pletely unresearched". This is not so. 

■ We^are conducting a one-year re- 
search project, under the direction 6f 
Professor Mark Blaug, on the effects 
of the cuts in institutional income arid 
changing student numbers oncosts In 
higher education. : We are looking at 
■ the effects of the UGCcuts as a whole, 


: grants tb , universities and the- Capping 
of. the advanced further education 
pool-: . V' -5 <•: 


Arts figures ■ ■ 

Sir. - If John Bevao is W™ 

• reported (THES, December TO. 

stating thaUhe Univeraty of 

has more than two-thirds of ^ 
dents taking arts courses, he na .. 

• guilty of terminological (Uj^moie ■' 

, "Nori-sdence perhaps. 

: thari two-thirdr’ lncludes ^ 

of total students taUM WSoi. . 
social sciences (includingfow, ^ 
ogy and social admlnistrati - • 

• which leads to a pwfc ggj ® W 

tlon) and 18 per cent • 

business and mBnegcmcnts^r^ 

; n*ny of which todude in Jc t #c| ■ . 
•• la compulsory industrial F J ^ . 


W^ 2 ;- 


Previous employment 
University 24 

Research 

Establishment 10 
Industry - 

Other 3 

None 1 

Unknown 


23 19 '15 43 


12 39. 386 


1 13 '1 

2 3- 

1 3 1 

- 2 

2 •- 


gradually Increase for the rest of tile 
decade, says ihe SED. , 

#Tbe ‘Government has • finally 
accepted 1 proposals £ to cstafab?h ^8 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, which will ensure 


The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions is to decide next week 
whether to set up an agency to run 
admissions to polytechnics. 

The proposal being put to the 
UCCA council, after lengthy negotia- 
tions with polytechnic directors, is that 
a separate agency should run alongside 
the university admission programme, 
nt UCCA^ 's Cheltenham headquarters. 

The universities have insisted that 
the polytechnic scheme will in no way 
affect ihe integrity of the university 
scheme. The two schemes will prob- 
ably work to different dntes, and the 
hope is that If UCCA approves, the 
scheme will be in operation for admis- 
sions in 1986. The colleges are not 
included in the present proposal. 

At the moriieni each polytechnic 
handles its own admissions whereas 
the universities have admitted students . 
centrally, through UCCA, for more 
than 2Q years. . ' , • 

The UCCA council , which consists 
of two or three representatives plus 
some coopted members, from each 
university, will need to be convinced 
that the polytechnics wl II be able to pay 
for the scheme. 

UCCA is financed by a capitation 
fee for each student admitted to uni- 
veisily, plus an applicant's fee. 
UCCA '5 total expenditure for 1982 
was £1,505,818. It already acts ris an 
agency for the Universities' Statistical 
Record, which costs another £500,000 
to run. 

To make the scheme succeed the 
polytechnics are likely to naVe to get 
their local authorities to agree a recur- 


that all courses In England and Wales 
meet new conditions designed to safe- 
guard the prgfe&slonal element of 
training. ; 


rent grant. But a pump-priming grant 
may do needed in the first stages and : 


may be needed in the first stages and : 
the Department of Education and 
Science would probably be 
approached. 


m 


British academics condemn US cash threat to Unesco 

lfatine scientific work In .difficult wet London Umversil 

— Uttnsnri nfthfC umrlT 




British academics have warned that 
the United States plan to withdraw 
from the United Nations Eddcational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Orgardratton 
at the end of this year could cripple its 

operations. , u g rt - warden of 


vm 


operations. , • warden of 

Gpl'imuS^llege, London.andfo)' tfnaednei S^cmcd^he- PtoKSTSf 'sociology ,at Manchester 

five veara a former assistant director- American, ‘h^rats. it ^accuse University, who writes on the Third 

rienerai of Unesco, said if the US 161-membcr body o^er^ns^ting a Wor | d s ^ d jjg withdrawal would tie 

withdrew la 25 per cent share of the hostile political outlook to the bns c di$QS1r0US ; "Ccrtaihly the US should 

W*to . , J/rittiml hnHopt more Institutions of a free society, especially, inf* n-snrl nf Fortress 


short as posable arid, writteri 
• sftte of the pap*r.' The editor 
1 the Tlgbt to cut or! amend< 
neceaaary,! - 
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blow." He said that all large bodies, 
probably had some waste, but Un- 
esco staff from his direct experience 
did not sit on their bottoms pushing 
paper - they were operational. 

The US made its announcement to: 
withdraw last week, saying that con- 
tinued membership Woulo not serve 

American Interests. ' It. accused the 

.VI ■ 1 1 1 l_ ^ C a- 


listing scientific work In difficult ^wet 
and dry climates. Human rights work, 
cultural work helping to save monu- 
ments such as Abu Simnel and educa- 
tional work, especially adult and con- 
tinuing education, in Third World 
countries. !, . 


London University and chairman of 
Ihe education advisory committee of 
the Unesco UK national commission 

■ 1 me on- -i.~ 


(lie uiicwu uiv nuuumn cummauuii 

from 1975-82, also expressed grave 
concern. 


nouncementto: He said Unesco had produced 

• Professor Peter Worsley. emeritut ' very valuable material, especially in 

SSSTB- Sues 


if.:- 


i K; J; r MORGAN ^ , ■ y-.^ 

•Pro vide 'cbaccellOT/; “; : 

■ University ofLancaiter. > 
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me ureas ul icncaer irainiaa nuu' 

curriculum development, ft had also 1 
helped countries to become aware of 
their own problems and the solutions. 
Britain contributed 4.4 L per cent of 
v lapt year’s budget and has said It will 
stay tri .Utlesco bat’ seek management 

Improvement. w . , 
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/DON'S 
f DIARY 


SUNDAY 

Woke up for the second morning tn the 
Rock Creek Hotel, Washington DC. 
We arc spending the weekend in 
Washington to “get away from it all”. 
We all feel relieved (o be safe this 
mornine after becoming lost in a black 
ghetto fast night. 

After loading up the Chevrolet we 
drove downtown in the pouring rain rn 
visit the Lincoln Memorial and view 
the Iasi vestiges of the famous cherry 
blossoms around the tidal basin. After 
gc tfinu soaked here, wc next parked in 
me ellipse between the White House 
and Washington Memorial., and 
walked through the light rain and mud 
to the Hirshorn Museum, where most 
of the modern artists 1 had ever heurd 
of were represented. The children 
enjoyed it, too. Then it whs back to the 
Natural History Museum for our 
second visit. It has to be said that the 
Americans do this kind of thing very 
well. They exhibit the best specimens 
of their kind, which arc well displayed 
and clearly explained. 

Wc lunched in the fast food res- 
taurant. Another thing the Americans 
are good at is the mass processing of 
people. We joined a very long line but 
were processed with our junk food in 
about 10 minutes. Our motley collec- 
tion of hot dogs, hamburgers, french 
fries, strawberry pie, cokes and coffee 
have to keep us tor the remainder of 
the day. 


with Xingchu. 

We have shown that the use of a lens 
should reduce the system noise figure, 
u desirable result, but opposite to what 
hud previously been supposed. 

I was somewhat disturbed this even- 
ing to rend a dramatic letter from our 
estate agent in England who is looking 
after our house. The garden gate, 
massive gale post and 12ft of garden 
wall were demolished at 2.30am one 
Sunday morning hy an uninsured 
drunken driver of an untaxed car. 


WEDNESDAY 

1 was up bright and early at 6.45am to 
telephone one of my Plymouth col- 
leagues who is something of a building 
expert. He agreed to keep an eye on 
the rebuilding of the wall and renang- 
ing of a gate. After my Sam lecture I 


spent the morning selling and solving 
homework problems. In The afternoon 
[ continued work on the radiometer 
system, and the evening was spent 
checking the typing of a microwave 
paper which is nearly ready for submis- 


THURSDAY 

The morning was spent preparing 
more lecture notes. I lunched with the 
senior members of the radiometer 
projecL team and this was followed by a 
group meeting to discuss progress. I 
then moved on to a seminar with my 
engineering science class to discuss the 
solutions to Exam 1. I was quite 
surprised by how concerned they were 
over possible marking inaccuracies of 1 
or 2 per cent. 

The event was largely spent discus- 
sing tomorrow's journey to, and subse- 


quent stay in Philadelphia. 1 have been 
offered the opportunity by the princip- 
al investigator to attend the third 
annual Benjamin Franklin Symposium 
in Antenna and Microwave Technolo- 
gy at the University of Philadelphia. 


FRIDAY 


it/fAWn A V After my 8 o'clock lecture I had my 

MUItl/A 1 interview with the head of the depart- 

.miwniuai ■ ment. This is an annual obligation 

^ P rn Q ^ here. The head has to interview every 

member- personally so that he > 
g™*, i r 7 a SX»5 I ?ES can rc P 0rt on their teaching and re- 

search, in my case this was something 
‘lESSiS^ ■£ of Q formality but had to bo done. NexL 
rSji 1 collected the keys to the brand new 
Involves .plenty of preparation. The laboratorv car. a vast Chevrolet estate 


«> wbo&», mice i uuui icnuira a Dl.ilnJ.l~Ui. 

week as well’ as about two of “office tn rWan#™ 

h mi re" nr hi tori ole Tlic city was distinctive in character, 

: The students are well-motivated and' ’Jf + h ^ m[i n?7hp 

behpved, and Unlike their British .IT mJSJ? 

counterpails , are most respectful of 

their professor. In return, they expect r X°S«nI 

him to be thoroughly conversant with nSlhtfin fit! 

his sublect and able to answer their rather doubtful like the area 

:« A& k&m * Morass 


vyhat lecturing to higher educodah . . 

• students should be like. . Also, total c A XT TDDAV - 
responsibility for’ the course rests with 1 1 



TUESDAY « 

This ’ Was another varied - day: .1 pre^ rt 
phred morta lecture material, checked i: 
typing errora.in a report I had writ tefi v 
on microwave radiomclry, and discus , c 
sdd witn Xipgch.u Hua. ttie effeet dn a 
the noise i|gurq of » radiofiietqr system J 
)Of insert ing n.iens in the horn antenna. - 

^ingchvHs a, mainland Chlhese antbn- t 
nd expert/ over here for two- years / 1 't 
uni doing’ research: v^ork ; hero on a s 
22.2GHz i'mlcrpwavc tadiome^er in- - 1 
tended to measure The witcr, vhjjojjr ' ' 
height profile in the. atmosphere^ My Si 
particular interest; is in tho . design of:- 
the, totpl system. For the. first part of . ! 
ipy stay I liavis been concerned. wjth tpo - j 
anfenaq; subsystem -and have advised \ 
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Overseas numbers decline 


hy David Jobbins 

Overseas student numbers in the UK 
are continuing to decline despite un 
increase in applications for urnvcrsiiy 
places, according to the United King- 
dom Council fnr Overseas Student 
Affairs. 

The council’s executive secretary, 
Ms Gail Taylor, warned against over- 
optimism based on Universities Cen- 
tral Council for Admissions statistics 
for applications from overseas stu- 
dents for 1984. 

Latest UCCA figures show a 15.5 


per cent increase in applications from 
overseas by December I last year 
compared with the same day in 1982. 
Total numbers are up from 6,753 in 

m nnn M MAA 1.1 1 _ I- >1 t A 
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1982 to 7,799, although the UCCA 
says that because of evidence that 
candidates are applying earlier this 
year trends should be treated with 
some caution. 

Bui the UKCOSA says that total 
overseas enrolments for 1982-83 arc 
expected to show a 9 per cent reduc- 
tion to a new low of 55,800. In public 
sector higher education the council 
says a 19 per cent fall in first year 
enrolments is indicated between 1981- 
82 and 1982-83 compared with a 4 per 

Decision due 
on satellite 
station funds 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Government will decide in the 
next few months whether to fund a new 
UK ground station for receiving in- 
formation about the earth from satel- 
lites. The decision, expected to be 
favourable, needs to come soon so a 
station can be built in time for the 
launch of the European Space Agen- 
cy's remote sensing satellite ERS-1 in 
1988. 

The National Remote Sensing Prog- 
ramme Board, set up last year by the 
information technology minister Mr 
Kenneth Baker will choose a site for 
the station, probably in Scotland, to 
help avoid electromagnetic interfer- 
ence aud'to- take, full- advantage-, of • 
ERS-l's polar orbit. 

The Government wants to make 
sure Britain is equipped to.sell exper- 
. tise in processing data from the new 
generation of sophisticated earth sur- 
vey satellites, but they will also have 
novel scientific uses. The programme 
board Includes members from the 
Natural Environment and Science and 
Engineering research councils, Gov- 
ernment departments and industry. 

- A British ground station would cost 
around £10m, though no decision has 
' been taken on how the cost would be 
distributed between the interested par- 
ties. Hie investment is so high because 
a working station needs high-capacity 


cent fall the previous year. 

And the decline is even more drama- 
tic in non-advanccd further education, 
where fewer than 10,000 overseas 
students were estimated to be studying 
last academic year, with first year 
enrolments dropping from 18,800 in 
1977-78 to only 6,000 in 1982-83. 

The UKCOSA puts the blame for 
this fall squarely on the cost disincen- 
tive of the full cost fee, and says its 
effect is most drastic in non-advanccd 
further education. 

Ms Taylor says: “Establishments of 
non-advanced further education have 
neither benefited from special provi- 
sions such as the so-called Pym pack- 
age which has provided welcome but 
limited help lor postgraduate and 
undergraduate overseas students, nor 
have they the resources of prestigious 
university institutions to go overseas 
on expensive recruitment drives. 

“It is sad to reflect upon the poten- 
tial benefits to underdeveloped coun- 
tries of access to UK further education 
for their students and how this benefit, 
is denied." 

Many technical colleges in the UK 
would welcome more overseas stu- 


dents and the window they provider- 

the world for UK students, ihE add( ; 
The Government should start to 51 
velop policies to take into account t 
needs of public sector education^ 
the interests of potential oieiw 
students. * 4 ’ 

Manchester remains the largest re 
gional concentration of ovcrsL 
dent. ^wjthJ jlM in 1981-82. w 


The fall in Birmingham was mud, 
greater over the same period a M Rr 
cent drop from 3.5M in 1979-al n 
2,225 in 1981-82. 10 

Several regional centres showed 
drops of 30 per cent or thereabouts 
including Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol 
Bradford, Middlesborough and Port 
mouth. Only a handful experience 
increases - 2.5 per cent for Reading,? 
per cent in Bolton and 31 per cent in 
Canterbury. 

, In each case the figures for 1981-82 
include university students domiciled 
overseas but paying home rote feet 
Earlier figures applied only (o student) 
paying overseas rate fees. 






A new customer joins the list of clients attracted to polytechnics mi 
colleges by the Higher Education Accommodation Consortium. 
organization has just celebrated its second birthday and now „ 

22,000 places in 50 institutions throughout Britain. Pictured U nHarj 
Bush, of the language course operator Milestone International! 
shown round halls of residence at the Polytechnic of Central Lamm 
by Dr Ken Hylson-Smith. Milestone Is to use polytechnic accommoda- 
tion this year for the first time. 


as a receiving dish. The station would 
cany out much of the work needed oil 


cany out much of the work needed oh A reserch fellow 
< the large volume of raw data expected ty is investigat 
from the satellite- spelling less am 


oT SteKBESE 


The' processed Information could 
then be transmitted to research groups 


Dropping aitches 

A Teserch fellow at Aberdeen Unversi- 
ty is investigating making English 
spelling less diflcuTt by dropping sur- 
plus letters. . 

The above paragraph is .not the 


LlUrUll 1 


( in interests. The luncheon speaker’s 

: theme was that the US could not afford 


images to be used in ocean research, 

. weather forecasting and climatology, 
"agricultural and mineral surveys and 
land use analysis.' 

Mr Baker announced last May that 
the Government has committed £14m 
to the work of the remote sensing 
boarcf, and the two research councils 
involved have received extra funds, 
r'lftf”. ..Space research page 12 


THES, but may be a foretaste of 
spelling in the future. Mrs Valerie 
Yule, of Aberdeen's psychology de- 
partment, has been conducting experi- 
ments on spelling and thinks noth poor 
and good readers Would benefit from a 
rationalization of spelling with “use- 
less" letters being cut out. 

“These letters use up time, space 
. and energy, and make words slower to 


(and other letters) 

read. Many people have 
words like ‘accommodate and 
mend 1 which don’t need doubkkg 
■ for their meaning or 
And most people wo uldn !,S 


I.U 1 : 1 1 ■ " 1 i—ii 


. jaj , _ n 

such as ‘rememberd’. rlh u -. 
. There has been consideraW 
search on spelling already, sajw 
Yule, but it has concent^J 
children learning ^^Pu'JyiS 

with learning difficulties. Mrs ^ 

found that not only P°° r JyL 

benefit from the-streamfined^g 

which poses fewer potential^ ■ 

but alsd good and fast readcis- 


elr experience/ apart from which 
there Would not be apy jqbs for young 
engineers if the experienced ones did 
not leaye, • , . 

v At lhe close of the symposium there 
was just time for u rapid walking tour 
.of the principal tourist attractions stich 
a's.the XJberty Bell and independence' 
/Hall before retprning'fobupPhila-bed. 

• /'Finally^ thiseXciting, and apart fronT 
the trips, .ialriyn typipai week. was. 
rttarked.by the.eniptlon or chicken box 


BTEC plans pre- vocational courses 


combination of core and oR l f^ a be w 
meats with particular attentwo 
paid to information tecnnoioy,^ 
transferable skills and cross-discip* 
ary studies. ^ 

The council is morehesiianiasl^j 
best way forward on natit m 


■'rbarked.by ihe.eniption of chicken box 
^l^icbdel; and lAd^ifen during 

- ^ v., b Arirte 


77i e aulhot is J 3 rtfui6( ol U\ e vricul; 
Etiglneerijigt Penr^yhanUi, Sim Unb 
yersity, [An sabbanttljayc from- ' ‘ 


by Patricia Santinelli .the Further Education Unit. combination of core and °Pf^ vjjt 

A major rble in pre-vocatlonBrproyl- To do this Ir will merge its BTEC meats with particular atten^n ^ 
/Sion; together with some fine tuning of technician studies and general study paid to information technoiO£v 

, .national and' hiaher level courses, is. courses, within a' comprehensive transferable skills and cross r 

: iJ«W8 'P! an 9 e V _Jy i Business . and. , BTEOCGIL provision for 14-17 ary studies. ik , 

Technioan ■ [Education Cotmal, . ■ yeat-olds. It wilt Include young people _ ... hesitant 

According, to a. diicussiort document on the 17-plus technical vocational The is morehesi 
Issued today. 1 - ... .. : educational initiative and the Youth' best 

■- The education pbUcy . document Training Scheme. 1 . . courses. There are currenuy 

. which was being sent out to colleges,'. Among fundamental questions ° f schemes, busine , ^ 

.empioyers, professional, institutions . posed by the cound! Is; How should administrative and reia ^ 

.and students,, summarizes the main the BTEC respond to Government technician and r Jf j l ® lea fl !^ C ulturt ^ 

policy issues on WMch the council . encouragement'; to concentrate higher related studcs. aji 1 

,1 cd8 0ns , , rSl su , m ^ er ° atl0Dai level courses in asmallnum- reiated stud.es; ^mpunng 

.for hnplhbieniation In 1985, It has her. of Centres as weU as provide such Uca{ Bnd s,arisdcal stu . 

thcir; ^rtei r bOtHg^ ini m coundl has 

L Of. parties whethentshou| d ^ bTEP 1 ! 


: educational initiative and the Youth' best waytorwaru ^ pye 

-document Training Scheme.;. . 

to colleges,'. Among fundamental questions types of S * eme f' ^ u '"i atc d stifl 
institutions . posed by the coundl Is; How should administrative ana re. ^ 

s the: main the BTF.r resnnnd tn Hnvpmni^nr technician and relatea s . 30 
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Jobless lose out on 
part-time study 



Poly considers closing mansion site 


by Karen Gold 

Sheffield City Polytechnic is consider- 


bv Felicity Jones 

pin-time degree study is only suitable 
Sm middle-class students who have a 
Li and Have taken part already in 
fcrtber and higher education, accor- 
So a study of students at Birk- 
Colleae, London. 

A survey of nearly 700 Birkbeck 
who gained a degree through 


part-time study was cameu out oy me 
Snartment of extramural studies at 
Queen's University, Belfast before 
ntiblishing a new inter-faculty part- 
rime degree there. 

h revealed that part-time higher 
education did not provide the answer 
(or the majority of individuals who 
■tie excluded From initial higher 
education courses. Only in a minority 
of cases, mainly for married women, 
could part-time study claim to provide 
1 second chance for those without A 

levels. . . , 

About 60 per cent of the sample had 
previous experience of further educa- 
tion and very few had no study experi- 
ence before starting their course. 

litis was because only the highly- 
oxnivated and self-disciplined took 
Full advantage of the opportunities and 


a part-time degree provided a second 
chance in career development for 
those already trained. Some 7U per 
cent enrolled to enhance their employ- 
ment prospects. 

One of the main factors for follow- 
ing a degree in adult life was that 
students made an unwise choice at 
school-leaving age but few sought 


WUIlXlllllg kaiCI, 

Two out of three had difficulty 
completing the required reading and 
people interviewed asked for shorter, 
more relevant book lists. A sixth of the 
students mentioned financial hardship 
on the course and one in five married 
people found it a strain on their 
marriage. 

Dr John Banfield, director of 
Queen’s University extramural de- 
partment, is a graduate of Birkbeck. 
He said the survey was carried out 
mainly to try to find out why there was 
such a high drop-out rate from part- 
time degree courses and to explore the 
factors which contributed to comple- 
tion of a degree course. 

The survey concludes that for the 
Birkbeck students the decree attained 
provided life-long benefit. 


ing closing the most decant of its five 
sites, eighteenth century Wentworth 
Wood House Mansion which has ex- 
tensive sports facilities and 2d acres of 
parkland 13 miles outside Sheffield. 

The polytechnic's director Mr John 
Stoddarl proposed the site closure to 
the board ot governors as a way of 
saving £1.5m. The cost of student 
accommodation there is almost twice 
as much - at £l,4U0 per head - as the 
most expensive of ihc other sites. 

But the students' union has strongly 
opposed the proposal, saying that 


Sheffield ill ready has an .icutc short;, go 
of .la.irminidiitimi. the feasibility of 
moving courses and stuff from Wcnt- 
w tuih to other sites was not vle.tr. and 
iliui Inc. il husiness. employment and 
community use of the site facilities 
would suffer. 

When the polytechnic acquired 
Wentworth in 1977. it was a former 
teacher training college with accom- 
modation for 25ti students. Teacher 
training, geography and environmen- 
tal studies and sports studies courses 
ail take nliice there. It is also the hub of 
the polytechnic's conferences and 
summer course programme, because 
of its Olympie-stylc swimming pool. 


spurts pilches and its historical in- 
terest: it has the longest facade of its 
kind in the country and a collection of 
antique furniture and paintings. 

I he polytechnic’s governing body 
has asked Mr Stoddan to review all 
acc (. mi 1 rod at inn be hire it decides 
Wentworth’s fate in March. Discus- 
sions are In he held with Rotherham 
district council, which has a long lease 
on the sire, on possible joint use. But 
the polytechnic pointed nut that Went- 
worth was the obvious site to close on 
economic grounds: “If Wentworth 
isn't the one to go. then one of the 
others will have to be considered for 
closure," said a spokesman. 


Scottish AUT criticizes ‘sham debate’ 


Education ministers and the Universi- 
ty Grunts Committee are offer in.! a 
“sham debate" on British universities, 
according to the chairman of the 
Scottish Association of University 
Teachers. 

Dr Henry Scfton said the AUT did 
not think the present system was 
perfect, and was always ready to 
discuss standards, recuurccs, and stu- 
dent numbers. “But it must be 11 real 
debate." he said. “This debate is a 
sham because unproved assumptions 
arc being treated us axioms. 


“We must he alert to expose these 
assumptions and in show that they are 
unfounded." One ol these assump- 
tions was that the expected fall in the 
number of IR-ycnr-olds would lead to u 
full in rhe dc tnund for uni^ vers ily educa- 
tion. 

Um the previous fall in pnpulittiun 
had not meant :i corresponding de- 
crease in the number of university 
entrants, said Dr Scfton. “The Depart- 
ment of Education nnd Science projec- 
tions foil to grasp the reality of nil 
increase in the numbers of the tradi- 


tional candidates for universities, and 
ignore the increasing participation hy 
women in higher education. 

"The DES is proposing tn decrease 
opportunities in the face of increasing 
demand.'' Dr Scfton added that be- 
cause of indiscriminate cutbacks. 
UliC questions on funding were like 
asking whether someone preferred to 
be bunged or deca pilule d. 

Support for university research was 
vital for the country’s future, warned 
Dr Scfton. 


Hendon 

inquiry 

planned 

by David Jobbins 
Union activists fear the central issues 
of the row over evidence of racism 
among cadets at Hendon police school 
«e becotning obscured and are plan- 
mu an unofficial independent inquiry 
to mag diem to the tore. 

Thc.uujuiry, to be chaired by Open 
Uiiueisity sociology professor Stuart 
Hifl, now seems certain to run parallel 
*■» -— ion disciplinary procedures 
qgtefour leading members of the 
• JSttan Polytechnic branch of the 
wranaJ Association of Teachers in 
™ther and Higher Education over 
™ e *»y they supported Mr John 
renandes, the lecturer who passed 62 
ways exhibiting racist tenden- 
*tlo|jie media. 

J’jofcaor Hall, formerly a research 
«"-f Birmingham University’s 
«ntre for cultural studies hopes to 
““evidence from Natfhe, the police 
J™oUtself, and Brent and Barnet 
™wiwn authorities, among others, 
ty February 4. 

• week lie not think 
^rPPiinary procedures against the 
f"8 ,n 8 conduct detrimental to 
iw- ereS i? Nat fhe, would inhibit 
union from giving its views on the 
affair had been handled. 

S e general secretary Mr Peter 
has already invited critics to 
*t5® s .m , c wtiori’s anti-racist work. 
Janpiy.iHI focus on issues of 
freedom and the content and 
ooI'm 0 , Mi-racist teaching for 
gg-wwahi, but is expected also to 
S£r. how other issues such as 
jetton to Brent's imposition of a 
ff urc reuremen t compensation 
ggtadwtaMl union procedures 
iJJJ "tiontion from them. . 
nffi“ r . H*H said: “The aim Is to 
E A get into a position 
bisfc °. n su ch important and 

nSnSSf? aca <I e inic freedom and 
fSJSS 1 Put to divide a Labour 
■JPJ^tithonty.-n teacher union 
good record in this area, and 
SSSiT 1 "* support for 

difc disciplinary tribunal 
h& vtf d S^ m ?, £ d n ts against the four 
Sehout .afthoush . dates 
ftbruaiy ba^J°’ n -f h and int0 
,TvZ^ e b ce. n suggested.’ ’ 
W&EBt* be by Mr 

M 0n *y recently 

fiSjJ'ii? cx ccutive arid 

.SfiSSlS^y left - is expected 
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Dissertation 
Abstracts Online — 
just like the book . . . 
only faster. 

UMI announces the 'screen 1 debut of 
Dissertation Abstracts Online — the 
computerised version of Dissertation Abstracts 
International (DAI). 

Abstracts Online brings every abstract in 
DAI to your terminal screen. In its entirety. This 
full-text feature enables you to conduct a more 
thorough keyword search of the reference work) 
scanning not only the citations 3 but the body of 
each abstract as well. 

All in a fraction of the time it takes to 
perform the task manually. 


DIALOG’S Free File 
of the Month. 

. Just how valuable Is this new service? 
Valuable enough to be featured as DIALOG’S 
Free File of the Month for January, 1984. 

This designation entitles all DIALOG 
subscribers to a free half-hour search to acquaint 
themselves with Abstracts Online. Contact your 
■DIALOG representative for details. 


Abstracts Online is now available for 
use throiigh both DIALOG and BRS. . 

Dissertation Abstracts Online. Now 
- showing at a terminal near you- 


Represented in Europe, Africa, the Middle East and Australasia 
by INFORMATION PUBLICATIONS INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
30-32 Mortiifier Street, London WIN 7 RA> England. 
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New Year Honours for Dr Rickett 


hy Paul Flallicr 

Two poets, two historians - one »f 
Byzantine affairs, the oilier of Balkan 
regions - and a clinch of eminent 
scientists including one Nobel Prize 
winner head those connected with 
higher education who feature in this 
year’s New Year honours list. 

There are no awards for university 
vice chancellors, hut Dr Ray Rickett, 
director of Middlesex Polytechnic 
since 1972 and a former chairman of 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, becomes a CUE. 

The poet Sir Sachcvcrcll Sitwell, of 
the famous Sitwell family, who is also a 
writer known particularly for his work 
on art and architecture, is created a 
Companion of Honour. John Wain, 
professor of poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity from 1973-/8, also a novelist 
and playwright whose work includes 
The Contenders, Travelling Women 
and Weep lie/ore God becomes a 
CBE. 

Sir Steven Runciman, former lectur- 
er at Cambridge University, tin honor- 
ary fellow Trinity College,' an interna- 
tional authority on the Byzantine 


Byzantine 


world, author of The History of the 
Crusades and a former British diplo- 
mat. is made a Companion of Honour. 
Professor Dimitri Obolensky, an ex- 

S irton Russian and Balkan history at 
xford, Is knighted. 

Dr John Vane, head of group re- 
search and development at the Well- 
come Foundation since 1973 is knight- 
ed. He shared a Nobel Prize in 1982 for 
the discovery of prostaglandin, a trans- 
mitter of physical responses in the 


body. 

Professor Inn Butterworth of Impe- 
rial College, London, is created a CBE 
for services to physics. Last summer he 
took up a post as director of research at 
the European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search ICERN). 

Professor Keith Clayton, professor 
of environmental sciences at the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia since 1967 and 
deputy chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, is created a CBE 
for services to both bodies. He has 
served as a pro vice chancellor and 
director of the Centre of East Anglian 
Studiesat UEA and chairs a number of 
senioir UGC working groups. 

Mr William Ewing, registrar at the 
New University of Ulster since its 
foundation in 1966, is appointed an 
OBE. Mrs Nicky Harrison, who has 
chaired the Association of Metropoli- 
tan Authorities education committee 
since 1980 and briefly in 1978. is made 
a CBE. She also sits on the committee 
of the National Advisory Body, where 
Dr Rickett is a board member. 

There is also reward for Mrs Mary 
Warnock, senior research fellow at St 
Hugh's College, Oxford , and writer on 
ethics, education and existentialism, 
who is made a DBE for public service. 
She chaired the committee of inquiry 
into special education from 1974-78, is 
b member of die Economics and Social 
Research Council and advised the 
national committee on animal experi- 
ments. 

Mr Arthur May, who started the 
bindery department in the John Ry- 
Iands Library at Manchester Universi- 


ty in 1932 and retired as superinten- 
Jant in 1982 is also created an MBE. 
He is to receive an honorary MA from 
the university in July. 

Thu New Year Honours List includes: 
Companions or Honour: Sir Steven Runciman. 
far services to Byzantine art and history: Sir 
Sachcvcrdl Sitwell, author. 

Knights Bachelor: Paul Anthony Brantley, 
professor of dental surgery, Sheffield Universi- 
ty; Dimitri Obolensky, professor of Russian 
and Balkan history, Oxford University; Tho- 
mas Richard Edmund Southwood, professor of 
zoology, Oxford University, John Robert 


Chester University treasurer); M R Campbell, 

E resident. Association of Recognized English 
anguage Schools; Miss C M Chapman, direc- 
tor, Advanced Nursing Studies, welsh Nation- 
al School of Medicine; W R Chcctham, lately 
principal National Coal Board Staff College; W 
w Easton, principal, Falkirk College of Tech- 
nology; PWV Evans, senior advisor Stockport 
local education authority; W T Ewing, reg- 
istrar, New University of Ulster; H Fairlie, 
chairman, Scottish Council for Research in 


Vane, tor services to pharmaceutical research; 
David Mackenzie Wilson, director, British 
Museum. 

Order of the British Empire: DBE: Mrs Helen 
Mary Warnock, for public service. CBE: Miss 
M F Abbott, lately principal of Dunfermline 
College of Physical Education; A T Ailshule, 
lately director, department of nursing, Edin- 
burgh University; P M Barclay, chairman. 
National Institute for Social Work; I Butter- 
worth,. services to physics at Imperial College 
or Science and Technology; K M Clayton, 
services in the University Grants Committee 
and the University of East Anglia; H Fish, 
services to Natural Environment Research 
Council and water supplies; Mrs N Harrison, 
chair of education committee, Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities; J L Jinks, professor 
of genetics, Birmingham University; J D Kay. 
chief architect, Department of Education and 


Professional Institutions, Engineering Council; 
A S Livingstone, lately professor or overseas 
administrative studies, Manchester University; 
Q W Riddell, lately vice principal. Jordanhlll 


College of Education; M MeD Tempany, 
bursar. King's College, London University; R 
G P Voss, head of English division. Depart- 
ment of Education and Science; DTE 


Williams, director, health services manage- 
ment centre, Birmingham University. 


lion; M K M F Egleslon, lately secretary. 
Heritage Education Group; Miss J M Green, 
branch secretary. Workers Educational Asso- 
ciation; G J Matthews, professor and technolo- 
gy officer, Royal Observatory, Edinburgh; A S 
May, lately binder, Manchester University; G 
E Parr, services to music; Miss N R P 
Rapaporl, services to music education; Miss J 


University; K Rawnsley, professor and head of 
department of psychological medicine, Welsh 
National School of Medicine; R M W Rickett, 


lawnsley, professor and h 
psychological medicine, 
•I of Medicine; R M W Ri 


director, Middlesex Polytechnic; B J Rus- 
bridge, secretary, Local Aulhorites Conditions 


M Start, senior secretary, department of 
physical education, Loughborough University; 
A B Tony, principal, Animal Breeding Re- 
search Organization, Agriculture and Food 
Research Council. 


of Service Advisory Board; J V Sheffield, lately British Empire Mtdali Mrs M Hearne, senior 

chairman. Business Education Council; J B messenger, department of Education and Sci- 


Woln, writer and poet. 

ODE: D R Barnes, senior lecturer In educa- 
tion. Leeds University School of Education; R 
Briefey, public services In Manchester (Man- 


messenger, department of Education and Sci- 
ence; ER Merry, professional and technical 
officer, Stranaeways Research Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Medical Research Council; F J 
Pill, charge hand. Ordnance Survey, 


‘Nine more Action can Libraries ‘should advise’ 
posts must go’ lead to words by FeIicit ^ Jones Jsst^ss 1 . 


Sir Roy Marshal], vice chancellor of 
Hull University, has written to every 
academic to say another nine posts 
must still be shed to meet restructuring 
targets. 

He has also warned that as income . 
for 1984/85 is likely to be less than 
expected as a result ..of new grant 
levels announced in the Commons ‘ 
before Christmas, more job Losses may 
be required. 

Hull's initial estimate of the 1981 
cuts was that a 20 per cent reduction in 
' staff at every level was essentials The 
first estimate of- 120 academic posts to 
be lost was reduced to 108. 

This target is.still short by nine posts, 
mainly in the faculty of science. But, 
the letter warns; the new cuts mean 
that the. development committee will 
assess in the new term whnt further 
losses are necessary, and how they 
should be distributed. 

Sir Roy says that opportunities may 
exist for, academic staff to apply for 
fedeployment with protected salary 
into administrative and service posts in 
those areas where staffing cuts have 
exceeded 20 per cent , 

, Additionally there is scope for trans- 
,: ; '9Lr|°. part-dme. work, -leave of abs* 

( New Year is a time when people feel 
'^should make an effort to look 'At. 
the brlaht slde, So It has been ‘a bit 


Participants in community groups who 
find that they have a problem with 
basic literacy skills are being encour- 
aged to tackle their difficulties in situ 
rather than going off to attend special 
courses. 

Until now, anyone who has wanted 
. to improve their reading or. writing 
skills has had to go fo a college or join a 
literacy project for that specific pur- 
pose. 

But the National Federation of 
Voluntary Literacy Schemes, the asso- 
ciation of voluntary organizations in- 
volved in basic education for adults, 
found that communication skills such 
as reading documents, writing letters 
and making notes at meetings were a 
natural part .of most community 
groups’ activities. 

So it was in those same groups that 
any problems which arose could be 
best met. 

The outcome, a joint venture be- 
tween ALBSU and the NFVLS, was a 
handbook which gives .practical sug- 
gestions' and looks at issues. 

Action and Words, price 60p, is avail- 
able from ALBSU, Kingsboume 
House, 229/231 High Holborn, Lon- 
don WC1V7DA. ; 


by Felicity Jones 

A survey investigating the educational 
needs of adults has found that public 
libraries could play a much more 
central role In the provision of in- 
formation and advice. 

The Learners Advisory Service Re- 
search Project was set up as a col- 
laborative venture between the Inner 
London- Education Authority’s library 
resources advisory Service and the 
Islington Public Library Service as a 
local attempt to combat this area of 
neglect. 

until now there has been little 
cooperation over the provision of 
educational information and advice 
through which existing resources for 
adults can be fully exploited. 

A first stage in the project was a 
house-to-house survey of 100 indi- 
viduals, which was followed up by cose 
history Interviews in more detail with 
20 interviewees. 

The survey showed that 40 per cent 
of the interviewees had failed to fulfil 
theft foaming aspirations due to poor 
schooling, social and physical factors, 
lack of time through work of domestic 


Some people had to travel out of the 
district to attend classes while there 
was also a problem matching an indi- 
vidual’s needs with what was available. 

About a quarter of the respondents 
said they dia not know where to go to 
obtain information on foaming oppor- 
tunities. Many had problems with 
Floodlight, the ILEA’s adult class 
programme and were unaware of the 
existence.of.a local education shop. 

The idea of'ff guidance sendee in 
informal premises with a shop front in 
a shopping area or somewhere equally 
accessible appealed to the Inter- 
viewees, 

The researcher, Brenda Neale, 
found that the importance of personal 
contact In motivating adults was an 
overriding element to emerge from the 
survey and the active collaboration 
between librarians and education pro- 
viders would overcome the current gap 
between information and advira- 


commitments, lackof money or lack of 
knowledge about the opportunities to 
jolfow the courses they were interested 


It Is hoped the project will lead to a 
systematic working relationship be- 
tween librarians and educationists and 
a matching advice service. 

An investigation of the learning needs 
of adults in Islington (price £2) is 
available from Mr K Surrldge, deputy 
librarian, Central Library, 68 Hollo- 
way Road, London N7. 


perplexing to read so much pessim- 
ism In t he Inevitable spate of "1984” 
commentaries* 

One has admittedly grown accus- 
tomed to the unrelieved Jeremiads 
of economists', whose forecasting 
oyer . 12 ihonfhs hardly betters 
Orwtell’Vbpt VdQ flnd It sujeprtzlng 
that ; inteltectuafi ~ and ; 

rttiiny In thepr^ are wlfiirig us itwV 
velfoye ,we have; steadily-’ moved ' 
towards the Big Brolbpr - state— .; 

Of. course, Jn theory. ibddern 
technology could provide govern* - 
irients with detailed surveilfance of 
their citizens] one writer sees the • 1 
network or ' tramp ,; ranters:, 
fhnhighout central London as ah' 
Insidious -first' step. Words are' 
Obused. .j" • v-; .v' : 

Governments do try to manipu- 
late the news, and influence public 
Opinion In ihelr own interests That' 
Is the nature of the heart. i 
; Bul . Is nolthe ■ safeguard otir,. i 
consciousness of the danger? fit the? ' 
eyes • of the Daily MZrror drweju ■ .1 
was a lousy prophet, It cannot then:.; 
resist comparing Big Brother and' ; 
today 's 1 ‘Nagging Sister*. The par- : ’, 
'(dirt is absurd, hut Ills not (tteorily 







Looking on the bright side of 1984 


Nell Kinnopk has been perform- covered up today? 

h . BV ®j ***■*•' „ maintalnlng^fo^ltrmen?^ ideas 

iSi e *L? n !S h !' w ! d cr,tlc, ® n 8011 Of governments- 
: fut t ^ at . Whatever their frustrations - In 

SdESmd tZSLST*' >88 ’ ; <* expression 

. aaum^ to socialists, . and argument, cannot be under- 

spppore one can under* .praised,/ 
lOtrolLffo ^^v nihid^l'KSi : ^ m thal 

:St #»*!!*** Worth, » 

OTweU Mi ■ ' & rtater tbahuow. Local common- 


; n* was iQrcwqrmng peo- 

■ Wipe 

hejptd 'fo preyeut ^fe •ugMtytf 

: s becoming reality,.' 

•io -' .Today^we, . are, : if * 

l .more op^mfety.- Tl» ; pr#s S « 
I; frre, PfoMfly te^ 


m: 

rant) 


covered up today? 

. The achievement of the media 
and 1 ■ our educational : system * In 
„ maintaining the foment of ideas 

■ and criticism and of governments - 
• Whatever their frustrations - in 

upholding freedom of expression 
and argument, cannot be under- 
..praised* (1 

; It fo surely not qt all clear that 
: centralizing trends have become 
: ; more marked. During the war and 
.. Immediate post-war years, govern- 
.ment coptrofowere Imnfeasureably 

■ greater than how. Local commun- 
ity, groups add ; public pressure 
groups are today more active 
watchdogs than ever before, 7 

■■ . Nor Jure: the consequences of 
■ wntrallzed policies necessarily 

teewhS • ® 1 ^°^9 I 

sectij^hlgher 
j,; edpealito In BcptUhd has not i£- 


itopayrs -Nagging sister*, im par* , jm. prpbabiy less resMCffahand 1 ' ■WF ■ ■ un yeraues play a ■ bigger; role in 

It is not l Him «• ceHilnlyr = Britain’s ihd^lh^rnSfoh? 


who call loudest for Government 
intervention in spedfle areas. 
There/was Shirley Williams and 
-now 1 Neil KJnnock wanting to' ear- : 

mark Department of Education and 

Science grants. There are the Ken 
Llvingrtones of local government 
who forecast the end or local demo- 
cracy but demand a 60 pier cent rate 
support grant. There are impas- 
sioned pleas for more Government 
/Subsidies for the arts, for pigs, for 
the cities - for everything. . 

The. left demand the government 
intervene in the National Graphical 
Association Industrial dispute. 
From the. right come calls for 
Government controls on the school, 
'Curriculum to preserve standards 
..'.from subversive teachers of peace' 
r rtudfos. Aftd why , they say, does the : 
^Government trot 'ehsure that our. 
unlyerdttes play a bfeger role in 
Britain’s Industrial modernization? 
.- How: /easy, the: caU . for . more 


In-service 

courses 

threatened 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Widespread confusion among caUn* 

T r i hc ,- financ,n 8 of in-scrviwco^ 

ned INSET provision, acconCT, 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate s 
HMI’s views are outlined in s 
presented to the Advisoty Com5 
for the Supply and Education* 


Teacher’s teacher training suIhmb. 

mitt*.. uih.Vh wuwj 


MBE: F C S Adcock, itaiion secretary. Insti- 
tute of Hydrology, Natural Environment Re- 
search Council; W E Bunncy, head of depari- 
meni, Mnnlgomery College of Further Eouca- 


°ry Body s teacher education erow 

The Inspectorate says there a i» 
siderable evidence that individnal i> 
stitutions are confused about 
forms of INSET are eligible for ifc 
a need further education pooling mj 
what forms are taken into accouniii 
the NAB’s proposals for 1984/85 put 
distribution. 

“There is also evidence that cct 
leges’ plans for INSET provision u 
1984/85 are distorted because mt 
forms are seen to generate full (in 
equivalent numbers more easily tfo 
others,” the paper says. 

In addition, the paper points out, 


the weightings adopted by the Scon- 
ary of State for Education on tbe 
advice of the NAB to translate [tail- 
time and day and evening work into 
full-time equivalents - 0.4 and 01 
respectively are regarded as inadequ- 
ate in comparison to the true com of 
such INSET provisions. 

According to the HMI, shod 
courses are particularly at risk beaux 
there is major confusion as to (fats 
place in the NAB planning exereiseta 
1984/85. 

Yet the HMI paints out that iosiito 
tions will receive AFE pool funds is 
respect of short courses in 1984/85s$b 
earlier years. This is being eakuiud 
on the basis of 1982/83 student 
bers for 1984/85. . . 

Other INSET provision at risk » 
that based on specialist centres es» 
lished by colleges such as those deafaj 
with maths, languages, computers us 
multicultural education. 

The third area which is threaicocds 
consultancy work. This involves sian 
working with groups of teachers m 
specific projects concerned with «■ 
ricular development, usually a 
schools. The NAB took some accttffl 
of this, but colleges doubt thatlhii™ 
be sufficient as such provision is ufr 
likely to be eligible for pooling- 

New opportunity 

A guide for tutors on how to setep* 
women's learning group has 
produced by the Workers' Edu«WJ 
Association. The basic education p» 
Getting Started is available fro® « 
WEA national office, 9 UMg 
keley Street, Lon don Wl.pnee* 4 - 

cannot so Into my 
days without somebody demand* 
to know what I am goingfo* aM1 * 
this, that or the other. : . 

None of this of course awaiuinj 
our democracy is any le® vlnraw 
and healthy. However »£■*“* 
more worrylngly Orwellian 
that champion of A™* w 
the Institute of Directors, 
a propaganda machine to be* (1 - 
led in Number 10. , . anBrtl 

Of course it is frue Hiat depan 
mental press olllces 
staffed by failed hacks. But ®»* 

that if a permanent _ sateUu? 
Saatchls were stationed HfrJL, 
10 we would miss all 
skins as well as knock-kn^. ^ 

VVhliefawfa laughable. Ha^W" 

son set up a 

press office In Number 10 * 

perceptible improvenwnt- . efle ^ 

It is not how yon *71^ to . 
that matters, It is wW 
say. But ministers always ] 


say. out nuuJ3«*= - — * 
hard to believe. In any case, J 
at the bright side, w* axe . 
probably not any worse • 
hiving a little, muddle. 
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Places on PGCE courses vanishing fast 


hy Patricia Santinelli 

■t-Snduate certificate of education 
for 1984 at six institutions are 
jK are primary PGCE courees in 
[jjLwjtionaJ 16 colleges and universt- 
hMKeording to the latest mforma- 
the Graduate Teacher Train- 

says this is due to a 
filiation of factors. Thev include 
Everall cutback in PGCE places 
hi. with an increase in primary targets, 
watinuiog high applications, and the 
fact that 3iis year's applications were 
Messed from September. Last year 
L registry had to wait until Novem- 
beibrtause of government indecision 
ovm allocarions. . t 

Tbt six institutions are Charlotte 
Muon, St Mark’s and St John’s, North 
RMinjt and La Sainte Union colleges, 
jtoehampton Institute of Higher 
Education's Frobel Institute, and Ox- 
fani Polytechnic. 


Aberdeen 

principal 

criticized 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Union officials have criticized Profes- 
sor George McNicol, principal of 
Aberdeen University, over proposals 
to merge the university with Robert 
(tadotfs Institute of Technology and 
Aberdeen College of Education. 

Mr George Livingstone, president 
of the Association of Lecturers in 
Cdkges of Education in Scotland, has 
aid in b letter to a newspaper that he! 
nlcomes (he principal's recent talks: 
tith tbe Secretary of State for Scotland 
sue these have “at a single stroke 
doubted the number of people who 
hive information on what it is that is in 
PrafessoT McNicol’s mind." 

Tbe principal has not discussed the 
• merger proposal with the two other 
mnnpais, and the staff “remain in the 
®rk, says Mr Livingstone. 

“Surely if the professor has a plausi- 
» scheme in mind he will not mind 
it with us. If he has nothing to 
why the garb of secrecy, why 
cwaie suspicion unless It’s a sraash- 
°%ab scheme?" 

Mr David Blelman, regional official 
S “ e Association oT University 
j^wiers, says Professor McNicol has 
wnmuaded his error" of lack of 
w&jDilalion by appearing to accept 
question government assump- 
ihat there will be a fall in the 
iftT i°r higher education. 

AUX fiaures show student numbers 
until 1990, says Mr Bleiman. 
**Mhlrds of Aberdeen's students 
from outside the Aberdeen area, 
SrS? P^^pal’s view that the uni- 
** fishing In the same pool as 
Gordon’s and the cortege of 
"watlon does not stand up to close 
flgMton, he adds. H • 

^ walpum also attacked reported 
from Professor McNicol that 
J^ean might be among the Uni- 
„ ES|L j9- ra ?- s Committee’s more 
muuedjmfitutioits in coming years. 
AUT utterly rejects the con- 
of more and less favoured univer- 

, * l0 ’ r effectiveness in 
^.teaching. • , - 
principal should be 
together £ cooperation 
and the other unions, 
MS;the students,to defend the 
^^UniYersify system," Baid Mr 

* 06 ept the role of 


Primary courses are full at Leeds, 
Loughborough, Newcastle and Sussex 
Universities, Birmingham and New- 
castle polytechnics, and Homerton, St 
Paul's and St Mary's, Avery Hill, 
Bulmershe, West Midlands, and 
Ripon & York St John Colleges. 
Liverpool Institute and RlHE’s 
Whiteknds College. 

In addition five institutions have 
completely filled their PGCE infant 




and Edge Hill and Westminster col- 
leges. Moreover, there are no places 
left on the two courses for the 
Teaching of Children with Severe 
Learning Difficulties, and no main 
courses left open for the Teaching of 
English as a Second Language and 
Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language. 

In a separate breakdown, the GTTR 
figures snow that applications for 1984 
stand at 15,882 of which 4,752 are for 


general primary/middle courses. The 
GTTR says thal because of laic proces- 
sing in 1982 it is unable to compare 
these accurately with last year, in 
February 1983 applications stood at 
16,074 with some 3,885 primary. 

The highest number or applications 
for secondary subjects are as usual for 
English, history, biology and French, 
but according to the GTTR nine 
institutions are already completely full 
for English, 15 each for biology and 
French, while 14 have no places left in 
history. 

Problems are most likely in thal 
subject because history places were 
dramatically cut back last year and 
applications stand at around 1,014 at 
the moment. 

Applications for maths, geography, 
chemistry, music and physics have 
remained at a reasonable level, but 
those for craft, design and technology 
and business studies continue to be 
disappointingly low, in spite of (he 



number of places available. 

The oncc-thrcatencd BEd is show- 
ingall the signs of an extremely healthy 
recovery with a 25 percent increase on 
last year, which tne Clearing House 
believes will be maintained, although 
possibly not at such a high percent age. 

The Clearing House points out that 
at the same time last year inquiries 
began to diminish, but this year the 
opposite is true with most institutions 
reporting continued interest. 

Applications have risen from 6,475 
in 1982 to 8,121 this year, with the 
majority , 6,045 logically in the primary 
field, because the number ot secon- 
dary places in the BEd were dramati- 
cally cut back. 

Ine highest number of applicants 
arc for physical education, home eco- 
nomics and maths, followed by CDT 
and religious education, but numbers 
foT chemistry (three), physics (five) 
and other sciences (four) are extreme- 
ly low. 


Department 

faces 



accept the role of 
favour for 

rirvanHn U O j at the *° urt of fln 

^fw^nreptesehtative UGC.” 


Stirling University student Liz Williamson Is taking post-Christmas 
dieting more seriously than most. Ms Williamson, a psychology 
postgraduate, flies to Gabon this month to study the behaviour of 
gorillas and chimpanzees, and hopes to live mainly on the gorilla diet 
of fruit and herbs. Ms Williamson has attracted four research grants 
for her one and a half year study, as part of a group aiming to help the 
conservation of the species and their environment. 

Welsh pioneer info service 

SS 5 B 2 ?SrtiH 5 ta “a. Hilda Japkina. .ha achame’s 

and advisory service on continuing administrator said it would concen- 
education courses in Wales. trate on collating and disseminating 

A feasibility study into the service information rather than advice to De- 
canted out over the past year was gin with and would try to work out 
commissioned by the Welsh Joint some compatible retehonship with 
Education Committee, the University other schemes tai ivoid 'duplication 
of Wales, the Polytechnic of Wales and It has yet to be Redded whether 

the Open University who jointly ap- Information centres will be jbagj , on 
piled for and received funding from tne ^^ t SSSSSSm- 

SST COmmUnf ° r D ^"^S‘d"hi. l ! , h.?^rmado 0 

It investigated existing embryonic on continuing education and tiding 

astWASJSfi 

. r^4ass ggaafteg 


on continumg education and trtfning 
courses will be put on to microcompu- 
ter file and later on to microfiche. The 
eventual aim is to have both, .an 
information and advisory service but 
this will depend upon continued fund- 
ing,” said Mra Jenkinfi. : 

If the advisory service goes.ahead It 
will succeed . where the English 
schemes have failed in putting educa- 
tion and training information together. 


extinction 

by Willis Pickard 

There are fears for the future of the 
education department at Dundee Uni- 
versity, which after April will have 
only one member of staff. 

The department has lost ot will soon 
lose three of its four lecturers, and 
unless they are replaced, teaching for 
the masters degree and for the diploma 
of education will become impossible 
next session. At present there are 45 
MEd students, 18 taking the diploma, 
and three full-time PhD students. 

The university will not commit itself 
to rebuilding the department. The 


say only that the university's planning 
committee would be discussing the 
position in January. But with the chair 
of education - a nineteenth century 
foundation - having been left vacant 
several years ago. the university’s 
commitment to the subject has been in 
Increasing doubt. No moves have been 
made to replace Mr John Smith, a 
lecturer who died during the summcT. 

The head of department, Mr Sam 
. Magowan, is leaving in April to be- 
come an educational psychologist 
south of the border. DrBarbara Meyer 
is retiring from her lecturership before 
next session and Is at present on study 
leave. The only remaining member of 
department Is Dr David Hartley, who 
admits to being very worried about the 
future. 

The teaching this session is made 
KKtible only oecause lecturers are 
brought to Dundee on a freelance basis 
to Aberdeen, Glasgow and Stirling. 

Mr Magowan said that If the depart- 
ment were to be permanently run 
down "it would be a tremendous loss to 
the teaching profession”. Theje would 
be no opportunity to study postgradu- 
ate education between Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. The contribution of the 
university to in-service teacher train- 
ing, on which the Government was 
laying stress, would be lost. 

. But for good luck, discussion about 
the future of the deMriratKj^pk* 
havtTp roved personally embarrassing 
for the university principal. Dr Adam 
Neville. When he name to Dundee 
from Leeds, his wife applied for a post 
In the department. $ne:,was turned 
down becaus? her special interest - in 
comparative education - was already 
taught by. Dr hfeyer.. But it Is also 
known that senior members of . the 
university administration would have 
been, unhappy If the principal’s Mfe 
had Joined the staff. (TESs), 
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Cinderellas 


Part-time work In further and higher 
education Is growing. As more and 
more authorities reftise to replace 
staff who leave or retire early with 
permanent replacements, a higher 
proportion of the education budget is 
spent on employing part-timers to 
undertake that work which can’t be 
absorbed by the full lime staff. No 
one knows for certain what propor- 
tion of all employment Is now part- 
time, and any national figure would 
be almost meaningless. 

To authorities and many college 
managements, the virtue of part- 
timers Is their relative cheapness 
and, most Importantly of all, their 
dispensability. They form one of the 
last grent areas of casual employment 
in an otherwise well unionized and 
regulated sector. Part-timers are the 
nreat unwashed of further education. 
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often significantly In arrears. A sort 
of forced loan system exists, operated 
by the employers for their benefit. 
Most are not entitled to pensions. 
Most cannot build up continuity of 
employment so denying them access 
to the protection of Industrial rela- 
tions legislation. When minor adv- 
ances are made In this area which 
might bring more part-timers pro- 
tection, employers take steps to 
worsen their contractual poslton to 
place them once again outside the 
scope of employment protection. Vic- 
tories are too often Pyrrhic and 
short-lived. 

Most local authorities would be 
horrified to find themselves com- 
pared to nineteenth century mill 
owners or dockside employers Im- 
bued wlth-n "hire and fire 1 ' mental- 
ity. Yet such are the conditions they 
impose upon many of their em- 
ployees, Most will be hired In the 


early autumn as classes materialize. 
Even those who have worked for the 
same college for many years have no 
guarantees of employment, nor of the 
number of hours they might expert to 
be offered. Once offered, employ- 
ment can be easily taken away. Few 
have more than a minimal notice 
period; many will he hired by the 
term with no pay In the vacations and 
almost all will have their contracts 
, terminated by the following May/ 
June to wall a further three months 
until they can be sure of employment 
for the following year. 

This Insecurity was rather ylvidly 
brought home recently when Wilt- 
shire County Council gave 240 of its 
part time employees two weeks notice 
to terminate their employment. They 
had Just discovered that one of their 
colleges, In Swindon, was likely to 
overshoot Its. part-time budget. 

. Part-timers .are , frequently Iso- 
lated, vulnerable and unorganized 
because non-unionized; Inevitably 
many are women. The real battle 
wl 
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HMI 


fold the Inspector that the others did 
not come to the classes, which covered 
law affecting social workers, tor 
reasons tanging from “pressure In 
other areas to sheer apa^y - 
. But the report W 
deeper:' students had . criticized 
teaching on the course and theJaw staff 
who taught It- had no real, formal 
contact vSh the cpurM Bte^J^ 
practical placements. - M At prta b,nt it is, 
Sear that the law course is not - viable 

rtthor-educationallyorecoiwmieallyfo; 


the light of the admitted attendance 
figures", the report says. 

"HMI would strongly encourage the 
Inclusion of a viable law fleraentln the 
CQSW course, and It is suggested tbqt 
the. parties eoteerned review- the pre- 
: »nt situation^ h W of pro* 
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sound and &pprpprjBfa educat on and 
haloing in professional social worjj, 
the report says- Mudhof the teachings,. 


rary facilities , arc good, and the 
: polytechnic’s policy offering places to 
disabled and ethnic minority students 
Is commendable . * in view of the 
Untiled opportunities In higher edpea-, 
lion- for some of these groups." 

. HMI Inspection of ; . Bristol 
. PdlytechttWs CQSW Cqme.l Avdil- 
'dblo from the, Department of Educa* 
tioh and i^filenco, HoijeypoL Lane, 

■ iStanmore , '.Middlesex- HAT1AZ, - -»■ 


in Fnrther and Higher Education will 
be making a renewed attempt; early 
next year, to bring greater regulation 




tem is not simply a question or pay. 
New attempts will now centre on tbe 
National joint Council where we 
hope employers will join with us in 
recognizing the threats to the quality 
and nature of provision pored by 
present conditions' 


are* 
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„ .... secretory, 

'Mgher education, Df the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
iind Higjier Education. 





Nurturing the landscape with 
art and engineering 


As I look at my scrapbook, or file of 
scraps, fbr 1983 1 note two anniversar- 
ies rhai I ought ro huve recorded uiul 
written about if I had not been obses- 
sed, like everyone else in higher educa- 
tion, with (lie National Advisory Body 
and money. So with 1983 just out of the 
way I want to record some more 
cheerful comments - on two delightful 
characters both of whose surnames 
begin with B. 

The first - nnd come to think of it, 
probably the second - changed the 
English landscape in a wny so fun- 
damental that many people do not 
realize that anything at all was done to 
II. That was Lancelot Brown, better 
known as Capability Brown because of 
bis trick of spoiling at once and then 


diverted onto a minor route, it was 
thought, by other civil servants who 
did not warn the i hank less bore for 
hidiug-to-mithing) of planning in- 
quiries. Me emu: into sonic notoriety 
for conducting the inquiry into Cotton 
nnd Clorc's horrendous proposals for 
the ruinntion of Piccadilly Circus nnd 


discussing the "capabilities*' of the site, 
who died 200 yearsago. To the relief of 
some. One landowner wns said to have 

S ed that he would die before Capa- 
y because he would like to see 
Heaven before Brown had had a 
chance to improve it. It was also said 
(hat he turned down an invitation to 
landscape an estate in Ireland on the 
grounds that he had not yet finished 
England. 


What he did effectively was to create 
what now looks like the natural En- 
glish landscape - a land so natural that 
in his phrase no “disgusting exhibition 
of art was visible. To achieve it he had 
little compunction about moving ele- 
ments that a modem conservationist 
would make a great outcry in defend- 
ing. He moved roads ana rivers and 
created huge lakes, if necessary - qs at 
Blenheim - half submerging a colossal 
bridge only just built at great expense. 

The characteristics ofnis work as so 
obvious chat we lake them for granted 
- the rolling expanse^ of grass, the 
trees grouped either In clumps or belts, . 
the latter notably at the edge of- the 
park. Q umping and belting all over 
the country was the sign ofhis prog- 
ress, and clearing away the formal 
gardens that required so much care 
and maintenance. - . 

. That was one of his .most lasting 
legacies. He saw (ho landscape as a 
great continuity and arranged it In such 
. a. way that it should., not require 
constant -attention and interference. If 
he had got tho balance right, the cows 
would graze and eat the grass, the 
rivers would flow and scour (ho baqks 
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i Buchanan himself became subject to 
I 11 ' Invc-hnto nation, hip. Hav 


‘Overseas aid’ cash urged 


roundly condemning (hem. But it was 
his relative ly humble hook about traf- 
fic entitled Mixed Blessing that earned 
him the job of selling up a working 
group for the Transport Minister. It 
was though to be tlic only sensible 
publication on the subject. As it hap- 
pens, ! bought it when it came out and 
still treasure it. Rumour had it that it 
had been classified in the library of the 
University of Edinburgh under Spir- 
ituality. 


Some of the devices discussed and 
explained in the report have become, 
like Brown’s landscape features, so 
commonplace that we take them for 
granted. They were not of course - any 
more than Brown’s - entirely original. 
It was simply that he brought it all into 
a unity and presented to us a vision of 
what might happen or ought to happen 
if we were to both preserve and 
improve the environment of our 
towns. 

The inner ring road as well as the 
outer bypass, the radial roads, the 
pBTk-and-ridc proposals, the banning 
of heavy vehicles, were useful ideas. 
Wljat introduced a new concept into 
planning and thus into our lives was the 
concept of “environmental, areas”. 
The total- environment became some- 
thing we must care about, an elusive 
entity subject to multifold forces, a 
valuable aspect of our lives that we 
could not afford to destroy. The mons- 
ter that was poised to destroy it was the 
motor vehicle. 


Buchanan pointed out. that the 
motorcar involves us all in a love-hate 
relationship: love of our own, hatred 
of everyone dse T s. Arid that love affair 
has continued, through all the plans 
and all ihe controversies of the last 20 
years > Speaking recently In the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, Buchanan, now Sir 
Colin, accepted that his .team had If 
anything underestimated the love side 
of the relationship.; We will go to, 
almost any length to house our vehi-.- 
: des, wrecking front gardens, narking 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian vice chancellors have called 
for more money to provide extra 
support services lor overseas students. 
In a submission to a ministerial com- 
mittee of inquiry into private overseas 
students, the Australian Vice Chancel- 
lors* Committee says greater account 
needs to be taken of the educational 
problems faced by students from other 
countries. 

The AVCC also argues that the cost 
of subsidizing the education of private 
students from developing countries in 
Australia should be clearly marked as 
part of this country's overseas aid 
expenditure. The vice chancellors sug- 
gest that a maximum figure be set on 
the proportion of overseas students in 
institutions and courses, from 5 to 7.5 
percent for institutions and 15 per cent 
tor courses, and that these should be 
reviewed every three years. 

The AVCC’s figure probably ex- 
ceeds the proportion or foreign stu- 
dents already enrolled in Australian 
institutions. At present there are about 
24,000 overseas students in Australia, 
of whom some 8,500 are at universities 
and 2,000 colleges of advanced educa- 
tion. Nearly 6,000 students are enrol- 
led in high schools, in the final two 
years, preparing for tertiary entry 


studies. 

As in Britain, Canada and America, 
Australia also charges its overseas 
students fees and vice chancellors 
believe these should be retained 
although they should be periodically 
reviewed to "take into account the 
socio-economic background of the 
overseas student population and their 
sources of financial support”. 

While the present charge could be 
increased, an element of subsidy 
should be retained, the vice chancel- 
lors say. 

Students enrolling from overseas in 
Australian institutions pay fees esti- 
mated to represent about a third of the 
so-called real or direct cost of provid- 
ing a tertiary education for foreign 
students. But since the fees are col- 


lected by the department of immigra- 
tion ana foreign affairs, the money 
does not actually flow through to the 


institutions which enrol foreign stu- 
dents. 

Professor Stewart Fraser, of the 
Centre for Comparative and Interna- 
tional Studies at La Trobe University 
points out that most of the cost of 
educating foreign students is borne by 
the Australian taxpayer, as a hidden 
charge, not necessarily or dearly attri- 
butable os a direct contribution to 
foreign affairs, international relations 
or even overseas development aid. 


Professor Fraser estimates that 
stralia will recover up to AJ20m ih i 
year in overseas students’ fees but 
this has to be offset against (he 
to A$45m subsidy provkkd ^ 
Australian taxpayer. This in ^ 
hmvever, needs to be offset by up * 
A$60m i which Hows into the 
from the families or home govern 
ments of ihe overseas students 
In a submission to the committee 
inquiry. Professor Fraser savs ik 
committee should attempt a rigorotu 
financial cost-benefit analysis. 

In another submission to ihe in- 

S , the National Overseas Students 
cc also says the past and con- 
tinuing contributions of the private 
overseas student programme to Au- 
stralia’s education and research activi- 
ties, as well as international under- 
standing and cultural exchanges, trade 
and business assistance, should he (ully 
recognized. 

The committee of inquiry is ex- 
pected to report to the government 
next month out the timing has bees 
criticized by academics such as Profes- 
sor Fraser. “One wonders whether a 
four month review is sufficient to 
provide enough material to guide fu- 
ture directions in Australian policy 
initiatives in developing international 
educational exchanges for Ihe next die 
to ten years,” Professor Fraser sap. 


Foreign students face fee increase 


from Mark Gerson 


TORONTO 


Tuition charges for non-Canadians 
studying at the University of British 
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studying at tne university or British 
Columbia will rise more than 500 per 
cent if the university’s board of gov- 
ernors approves a new fee schedule 
later this month. Tuition for Canadian 
students would double under the new 
plan. 

Ylsa students,, who with Canadian 
students now pay between $C882 and 
SCI ,532 per year, would face the 
province's first differential fee for 
.non-Canadians, paying between 
I $C4,500'and $C7,600. Fees for Cana- 
diau students would go up by one third 
next year, rising to between SCI ,764 
and SC3.046 by 1986/87. 

The new policy would increase the 

Police 

proposal 

from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The University Grants Commission 
Is setting up a committee of vice 
chancellors to consider a report pre- 
pared by the National Police Com- 
mission (NPC) on how to deal with 
student unrest. Campus violence is 
almost universal in India, and vir- 
tually endemic in many northern 
■universities. 

' The NPC has, among other things, 
recommended establishing a sepa- 
rate force to help university, author- 
ities maintain campus discipline. 

The force will be “properly trained 
In dw defence” and will be expected 
* wlawftil 

ivtttto"* 1 planned dr under way, 


. within university premises. If will 
^authorized to' carry out searched and 
!W$U establish an “adequate Informa- 
tion base” so that . it can warn -the 
; administration In good time of any 
j trouble. 

The main .objective of setting up 
jspeh- a force is to eliminate the 
: frequent need for University; author- 
ities to summon the regular police to 
cbntylu campus disturbances. The 
: presence of the police has been Seen 
by most 1 , students . arid!; many 
; academics as provocation, re 
and " 
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proportion of operating expenses co- 
vered by tuition at the university to 20 
per cent by 1986/87. Tuition accounts 
tor 10 to 1 5 percent of operating funds 
at most Canadian universities, with 
most of the balance coming from 
government grants. 

The University of British Columbia 
has blamed provincial funding policies 
for the increase. The provincial gov- 
ernment held this year's grant at 
1982/83 levels and is expected to drop 
its funding by 6 per cent in 1984/85. 

Higher fees Will absorb only one 
third of the university's anticipated 
budget shortfall of $Cl8m next year, 
and the institution's president, Mr 
George K. Pedersen has chartered a 
special committee to find ways to 
absorb the remaining $C12m. 

The cut in government funding will 
leave the University of Victoria with a 


$C3.2m shortfall next year, which is to 
be covered by a variety of programme 
cuts. An early victim could be the 
university's of£campus programmes in 
the province’s sparsely populated in- 
terior. 

The university board is bIso swdyfoj 
a proposal to raise tuition fees by 25 
percent to SCI, 150. Although a recent 
study commission on foreign studftfi 
at university rejected the adoption d 
higher fees for non-Canadians, tk 
Government is believed to favour m 
a move and could press the Univcrvi) 
of Victoria and Simon Fraser Univets- 
ty to follow UBC’s lead. 

In 1982, Simon Fraser Unhtrslij 
abandoned plans for a differential fee 
for visa students. The university ba 
not said whether it is considering 
re-introducing the scheme. 


Controversy over ‘elite’ call 


from Barbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German foreign minister Hans 
Dietrich Genscher has stirred up poli- 
tical controversy by calling fbr the 
establishment of “private elite univer- 
sities". Addressing the Federal Em- 
ployers Association in Bonn last 
month, Genscher said private elite 
universities were essential in two fields 
- microelectronics and biotechnology, 
The fact that the United States was 
technologically more advanced and 
economically more dynamic than Ger- 
many owed a great deal to the exist- 
ence of elite universities, which had 
often become centres of technology 
orjentated business settlements. It was 



Hans Dietrich Genscher! P** 
proposals 


The. minister's proposals were 
.attacked as ai;“chftltengc to the demb- 


eratic foundations of the federal re- 

E ublic** by : the opposition 'Social 
. lemocratic Party (SPD).'It accused 


Genscher of trying to establish a 
society dominated by small elites, 
where the masses would gradually lose 
their educaUoinol, socialand political 
rights.: Even conservative education 
minister Dorothy Wilms' expressed 

Deadline sparl 

from D. B, Odalagama . 
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A one-tjav ftarial was called in Jaffna . 


“CTeat reserve” at Genscher's suc- 
tions, saying they were not in lw J 
Germany's tradition of higher cq ^ 

Genscher’s proposals coincided^ 
press reports about pirns for a pn _ 
management school in Koblw^. . 
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land cultural ministry, but the P 
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overseas news 


Little sign 
of Polish 
autonomy 

Poland’s promised autonomy for high- 
er educational institutions - supposed- 
ly guaranteed by the 1982 higher 
education act. is remarkably slow to 
Mterialize, judging from items in the 
underground press. 

Recently, for example, the Warsaw 
academy of fine arts needed a new 
reetor, since the former rector had 
been appointed director of the nation- 
il museum. In accordance with provi- 
iions of the act. the senate of the 
jeademy elected a new rector Profes- 
wrGierowski. who received 25 votes. 
The runner up, with five votes, was 
Professor Arlymowski, Professor 
Artymowski, however, had the back- 
ing of the Party - and it was he, not the 
wmer of the election was was subse- 
quently “confirmed” in the post of 
rector by the ministry of culture and 
the am. 

lo Wroclaw, all senior academics 
«ho are also party members were 
called into a special party meeting in 
order to “secure” the spring elections 
to various university appointments, 
lie turnout was not good - only 
tlighity more than half the party mem- 
ben from the university attended and 
oo one came at all from the Wroclaw 
Academy of Economics. 

Those who did turn up were in- 
structed by a junior secretary from the 
provincial party headquarters that 


they must all join the new Teachers 
Untoq, in order to “guarantee the 
socialist profile” of higher education. 
Should the spring electiqns not turn 
out as the party wishes, they were told , 
“special legal regulations” might be 
Invoked. 

Most sinister of all is the case of 
Professor Boleslow Gleichgewicht, a 
Wtodaw mathematician, and former 
actixdst with the unofficial “flying uni- 
wsiy" aad later with Solidarity. 
When martial law was declared. Pro- 
testor Gleichgewicht went into hiding 
to avoid internment. His colleagues 
wwtfiile kept his Job open by grant- 
ing hint leave of absence. The umversi- 
g.nowcver, was not allowed to extend 
hsribballcal indefinitely. When, after 
internees had all been released, he 
wnroaered to the authorities in spring 
‘w, he was promptly sacked. 

&nce then, Professor Gleichgewicht 
repea tedly tried to secure another 
{™*raty post, not only to continue 
“s professional activity, but also bc- 
of age he is one year 
nit retirement pension . If he does 
“Utwk this final year he loses all 
rights. • 

accordingly applied to sever- 
and also to the academy 
jjwncts; explaining that he Is wUf- 
necessary, to take a lower 
Wng lecturers post. Each time, 
after an initial favourable 


Graduate job outlook worse 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Serious problems are emerging in the 
graduate labour market in Ireland 
which may result in high levels of 
unemployment or emigration on a 
greatly increased scale, a report on 
recent trends in youth unemployment 
has warned. 

The report, prepared by the state- 
aided Economic and Social Research 
1 Institute, traces the rapid rise in youth 
joblessness over the past few years. It 
says that at present one in every five of 
the youth labour force is out of work in 
Ireland. 

The unemployment rate from the 
various sectors of education rose 
sharply from 1979 to 1982. For uni- 
versity graduates the rise was some- 
| what lower - from 79i to 16 per cent. 
I But the report, prepared by Professor 
Jeny Sexton, wants that the pattern of 
' graduate employment is likely to be 


rastically affected by cuts in public 


sector jobs. 

Extracting figures from various sur- 
veys, he shows that the broad public 
sector, encompassing education, pub- 
lic administration, defence, health and 
other professional activities, has been 
providing employment for nearly hO 
per cent of the total graduate output. 

Secondary school teaching jobs pro- 
vided half of these public sector posts. 
But changes such as a worsening of the 
pupil teacher ratio and a slowdown in 
enrolments to secondary schools will 
mean fewer new teaching jobs. 

Professor Sexton says that the cur- 
tailment of teaching jobs focuses atten- 
tion in particular on the large numbers 
leaving university with arts, social 
science and science degrees who will 
find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
employment as time progresses. 

He says the situation needs to be 
looked at urgently from the point of 
view of the allocation of resources, 
keeping in mind that higher education 


fulfils social needs other than those 
purely related in the lubuur market. 

The one bright note in his report is 
that there has ocen an increase in the 
number of graduates entering indus- 
try; last year 580 out of 3.079 university 
graduates went directly into industrial 
work compared with 470 Ihe previous 
year. 

Professor Sexton asserts that there is 
virtually no possibility that any con- 
ventional approaches in the area of 
general economic management will 
arrest the upward spiral of unemploy- 
ment, particularly for young people. 
The general worldwide situation cou- 
pled with population pressures in Ire- 
land will give rise to continuously 
Increasing youth unemployment un- 
less some unconventional special mea- 
sures are taken. 

He puts forward one such unconven- 
tional idea himself - n Local property 
tax whih would fund youth work and 
training projects. 


Holland applies itself to problems 


from Jessica Kuper 


LEIDEN 


Institutions in Holland are being 
actively encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to develop applied research. 

Since 1979, several Dutch universi- 
ties and government-funded research 
institutes have been involved in a 
scheme which offers specialist technic- 
al advice to the industrial and commer- 
cial sector, responding to a challenge 
by a former government minister to be 
innovative and more commercially 
oriented. There are now several 
bureaus called transferpunten (literal- 
ly, transfer points) attached to the 
universities working this scheme, and 
even the smallest business may 
approach them for assistance or 
advice. 


The transferpunt at the Technical 
University at Delft, for example, re- 
ceived 407 requests from industry in 
19B2, resulting in 140 contracts which 
drew in revenue of 16 million guilders 
(About £3.75m). 

The beneficiaries of this scheme are 
the small and middle-range private 
businesses. Larger organizations, such 
as Shell and Unilever, have their own 
researchers and facilities for develop- 
ing and testing their products, and they 
have in any case worked together with 
universities for a long time. 

With transferpunt, it is now possible 
fbr anyone to telephone one of the 
bureaus and the coordinators (paid by 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs) will 
put them in touch with the professor 
and department best suited to deal 


with the problem at hand. The univer- I 
sitics also stnnd to benefit, since trans- 
ferpunt also informs the private sector 
of new research findings, so that new 
products or processes can be de- 
veloped. Recently a professor in- 
vented a typewriter to be operated by a 
light flicker to be usea by severe 
paraplegics. Contact through transfer- 
punt vnw a small local firm Ted to small 
scale production. 

The costs of this university expertise | 
depends on how much work is in- 
volved. The university department 
signs a contract with the business 
concern, and payment is at the rate of 
about 1,500 guilders per day. If the 
request is not urgent, a student may be 
put to work on the problem and the 
research involved will count towards 
his degree. 


Loan hopes 
dashed 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
The US depart ment of education has a 
New Year's resolution - to black the 
disbursement of 52 billion in federal 
subsidies lo individual states for 
financing low interest student loans. 
Americans learned of the govern- 
ment's plans in newspaper reports on 
Christmas Day. 

At n news conference hastily called 
to defend the ministry's action, the 
secretary of education, Mr Terrel Bell, 
said he hoped he didn’t “sound like 
Scrooge”. 

Previously, ihe Department of 
Education nad routinely approved of 
state initiatives in float tax-exempt 
bonds to finance about $7 billion in 
loans to students, payable at 8 per cent 
interest. The slate programmes repre- 
sent about q third of tne funds avail- 
able through the guaranteed student 
loan plnn. 

Some 30 stales- have asked permis- 
sion to float tax-exempt bonds before 
the first of the year because n congres- 
sional committee intends to push leg- 
islation sharply restricting such 
schemes after that date. During the 
autumn term, Congress adopLea leg- 
islation to monitor the number of 
tax-exempt bonds issued to curb “an 
extraordinary lass of revenue" through 
their abuse. 

The slate loan authorities have been 
established because large American 
banks and other lending agencies are 
more and more reluctant to deal with 
student loans of Less than several 
thousand dollars. The agencies, such 
as the Massachusetts Student Loan 
Authority and the main Educational 
Loan Marketing Corporation, negoti- 
ate financing with smaller, local banks 
which receive direct federal subsidies 
i for acquiring the loans on the secon- 
dary market. 


Boost for overseas PhDs 

by David Jobbins . must be liable to full cc 

Other factors such as m 


OUIIIW tt/utmoiuaivi 

students registered at universities in 
the United Kingdom are to be avail- 
able for 1984. 

There are being offered on a com- , 
petitivc basis under a scheme adminis- 
tered by the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals, and cover the 
difference between the tuition fee for a 
home postgraduate student and the 
full cost fee payable by overseas stu- 
dents. Maintenance costs are not co- 

The scheme under which the awards 
are made was set up by the Govern- 
ment in 1979 to aid research students 
of outstanding merit and research 
potential. They are the only entena 
used to judge eligible students, who 


must be liable to full cost tuition fees. 
Other factors such as means, national- 
ity, proposed field and Institution of - 
study, are not taken Into accoilnt. 

Applicants, who must have been 
accepted for admission for the 1984/85 
session, are expected to have an upper 
second first degree or its equivalent as 
a minimum standard. 

Applications should be made to 
students' Intended institutions and a 
first selection will be made within the 
university. 

The CVCP committee making the 
selection will . take into account 
academic achievement and aptitude 
for research work on the basis of 
degree examination results, recom- 
mendations submitted, and reports on 
any postgraduate work already under- 
taken. 


L. ' .ri hu inillBl lavouraoic Oi uuuiniiuiiig . ~ ~ — . — - — ■ — j — - — 

has been infonned that, potential. They are the only entena any postgraduate work ahead} 
jWfPd is not suitable for the job. used to Jud ge eligible students, who taken. 

|S cracks down on degree frauds 


ffyE. Patrick McQuaid 
'i'-t'y ' CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
1982, Ms Odette 
JEfrd enrolled In the medical 
ctoj^iSf^JJniyewJty, Domini- 
Strobile, She paid Mr Pedro De 
V ■ hative of Peru and 
iSS! £ £ Washington suburb, 
Wtiott and fees. Three 
JjJWjdM' 8he had her MD, com- 
transcripts. A model stu- 
tiireSS??* ^ and Bs ih nearly 
• jffN her four years at 

S^ b ^*?>edlcal . school. A 


; ■ phyJ” "'?P«n,ivirueiviesones 

[■sHBratt 

'■&3g®iearss£ 

paid him 
^7.000 for his 

JMtavemannged 

v JM' r aJs(fled medical degrees , 
• a: the 


r,. uisuw 

WTedtral agents tpstl- ' 
American . 
Wpw<Kth>(Mighout - tbe 1 


his graduates into Intern and residen- 
cy programmes. Neither the teaching 
hospitals nor the suspect “doctors" 
were named in court papers.; 

Prosecutors said ; that Mr De 
Meson es used a Washington address. 
Unnamed and as yet unmdicted con- 
spirators, including an American 
hospital official, were involved in the 
scheme, enrolling students at either 
the Cetec University Medical School 
or the Cifas University programme, 
both in the Dominican Republic, 
between January 15182 and August 
30, 1983. Some students actually 
attended graduation ceremonies, bul , 
none were present for a single course 
of instruction. Mr De Mwones pro- 
vided transcripts and medical train- 
ing reports, aB with foiled signa- 
tures, as well as the university dl- 

P *Once In possession 'df a medical 
degree, students are cllgtbfoforpost- 
graduate training 

teaching hdspitab. After tM 

can receive a licence to pr actise vmdw 
various guidelines Hod prowdures 
from Individual states. T&e 13 prac- 
tising physicians have J* 

andifotmedi according to ihp gov- 


This is only the latest case In a 
series of government efforts to crack 

• down bn The proliferation of spurious 
academic . credential^. ' Closer to 
home. the Federal Bureau of'JqVM- 
(Igation is preparing cofirt papers 
against at least 42 mail-order “diplo- 
ma mills” operating within US 
boundaries, Oiw undercover agent, 
in the course of a two-year Investiga- 
tion, earned 16 advanced degrees, 
in cl tiding several doctorates and 
among them, two In medicine, . 

He gainedi the confidence of va- 
rious deans, provosts, and presidents 
and Infiltrated the organization to the 
extent that he was given a personal 
tour of one bogus processing focUlty 
and offered a lucrative directorship 
of one college. 

: Also kqbwh ns “briefcase col- 

leges", the schools are generally: no 
more than a mailbox or a telephone 
answering service or machine, say 
FBI agents. They advertise a fufi 
range of academic degrees, n warded 
oh the merits or life experiences Snd 
requiring no clads attendance, Some 
Colleges ''also'.' offer class rings and 
even grtduatlmt .photos awl 
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Change of 
heart 


for Paul 


The eager expectancy with which Paul 
Read waited to take up his law place at 
the North East London Polytechnic 
has been replaced with dnmpcned 
disappointment. 

Inc problems arc academic and 
social, nut the chief reason for the 
disappointment is NELP’s sprawling 
structure - with two main sites and a 
number of smaller ones. 

You have the big freshers thing but 


after that every thins runs downhill, 
riversilywn 


Unlike a university where thingsareon 
a campus, things arc dotted about on 
different precincts. Some things could 


be an hour's bus ride away. So jou 


tend not to go. Just visit friends and go 
to the pub. 

” l wouldn't say that people mix from 
different subjects, they stay with their 


own department." 

Another problem encountered by 
Paul, who is from Hemei Hempstead, 


is thnl he lias had to get a job to 
supplement his grant. He got a mini- 


mum grant and although his parents 
his rent at his lodgings, which 


includes Ids food, heating and lighting, 
he is unable to cope and lias run up an 
overdraft. 



Paul Read: like The History Man 


He applied for a rent rebate ''but I 
i|a my grant was meant to cover a 


azin gfdr three evenings fi week, and 
tom £27 a week basic. He does his 



Last October, THES reporters spoke to a score of young 
people about to take up places at universities, polytechnics 
and colleges throughout the United Kingdom. This week 
we revisit the Class of *83 to see how they have fared and if 
their expectations have been met. 

We spotlight four students in some depth and have 
asked the others what the course has been like, whether 
they have had enough money, what they do in their leisure 
time, what they think of their institution, and what the 
accommodation is like. 

Their answers show that so far our students have been 
largely impressed with the quality of their education and 
social life, and they have responded by working hard and 
joining in. But of some concern is the fact that most of the 
students have already, found cash problems. 


A harsh 
lesson in 


economy 


Money worries are rarely far Irani tb- 
front of students’ minds and our Clai 
of ’83 has been no exception Few of 
the students in receipt of local author- 
ity grants had kept their heads above 
financial water by the end of the term 
although only two admitted to » 
overdraft. 


Burning the midnight oil 


A pretty hardworking bunch these 
I98us students, by their own account. 


machines later in the year, after the 


And on the whole they enjoy the work 
so far, even if, as Kate Leonard found 


early concentration on theory. 
Co 


un her law course at Baltic] Colie: 


Oxford, it doesn't leave much time Tor 


6 


socializing. “We get about 30 to 40 law 
ich 


cases a week each taking an hour to 


read with a lot of background reading 


on each topic, nnd an essay,” she sah 
Science students also seem to have a 
heavy timetable, with practical 
through the afternoon following lec- 


omputers held no terrors for 
Stephen Reid, who changed course 
after his first weeks at Queen's Uni- 
versity, Belfast to learn more about 
them. Now he's doing a joint degree in 
business and computer studies instead 
of straight business administration. “I 
saw the faculty tutor who said it would 
be okay to change. I think business and 
computers will dc a more useful and 


course, Joanna Coughlin at the South 
Glamorgan Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, works in a rather different atmos- 
phere from the other students. Her 
speech therapy class is an all woman 
group, and marked by an absence of 
male rowdiness and a pleasantly un- 
competitive approach. They are all 
aiming for the same goal, and tend to 
hel^) one another with difficult mate- 


Most were dependent on their m. 
rents for some of their maintenance 
costs while a few received no grams 
and were therefore totally dependent 
Few embarked on their first 
with the same budgetary determina- 
tion as Michael Davis, studying law at 
Kingston Polytechnic. He reckoned 
£85 for textbooks and in fact {pent 
£85.50. ^ 

Those who had seen their money run 
out tended to turn to their narath. 
although many could tell oi fellow 
students who already had overdraft! 
Most felt that with parental assistance 
they were having no difficulty manag- 
ing. While Jean McNicol, reading 


na 


English, was one of the fortunate fen 
with money left over at the end of the 


tures most days of the week. Benny 
Thomas, reading natural sciences at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, found the 


computers 
practical degree," he said. Now he was 
really enjoying the course. “There Is 


One strong impression from even 
this small group is the remarkable 


workload almost overwhelming. But 
the arts Btudents found course work 
just as taxing. Julie Hallos on the art 
foundation course at Kramer College 
in Leeds was another who felt too 
exhausted by the course to do much 
else. But she was most enthusiastic 
about the whole business. 

The course starts from scratch with 
“a visual language: 3D work, colour, 
scale, how you use a piece of paper. . . 
A lot of things when you start them you 
think, ‘this is silly; it's too much fun to 
be learning anything'. But when you 
get into it you find it’s not; it’s very 


plenty of work to do if you want to do 
it. I am just barely keeping up.” 

The two education students were 


under less pressure as their courses 
began. Indeed, Rosalind Thomson 
said she appreciated not being over- 
worked on her BEd in mentally 
handicapped teaching at Manchester 
Polytechnic. She found everything 


range of studies pursued by riders on 
the nieher education merrygoround - 
from Taw through photography and 
textiles to Russian studies. This di- 


term, some of her fellow students it 
Oxford did not. 

Accommodation and food verc 


obviously major items. Stephen Reid, 

' till ' ‘ ' 


organized at a fairly leisurely pace to 
heTp the students take in new material 
in tne new year.” “Our course is good 


because PGCE students have to go 
straight into teaching practice in their 
first term and I think it is 


important.” Her verdict - “it’s great, 
the woTk T ttye place, eyerythiugr . . 
A different response to plunging 
ime fro 


ng 


response 

into a completely new area came trom 
Catriona Corfield, starting the BSc in 
textiles at the Scottish College of 


quite a 

struggle for most of them, in the short 
time allocated to the course ” she said. 

Our other education student is prob- 
ably the only member of the group 
reading the Old Testament as’ part of 
her course. Emma Jane Wilkinson is 


versity Is matched by the range of 
teaching settings, with some students 
sitting in lecture theatres in an audi- 
ence of 200 or more, other mainly in 
small groups. Here, there was wide 
agreement that small seminars and 
one-to-one tutorials were more stimu- 
lating - bad news for would-be trim- 
mers of the unit of resource. Lukas 
Tomin, studying history and history of 
art at Westfield College, London 
found tutorials a chance to find out 
what lecturers really thought. 

Benny Thomas agreed about tuto- 
rials at Cambridge. "That’s really 


where you have a chance to do the 
work. You can also ask questions.” 


Textile*. Shq spent two full days other 
idyin 


first week studying computers, with a 
written assignment . straight after- 
wards. "I’d never done computers, 
before , and I've never been so depress- 
ed about work In my life” she said. She 
Is looking forward to the more practic- 
al work' with knitting and weaving 


n toying 

refigiou$ studies at Bishop Grosses- 
teste College in Lincoln. While her 
faith guided her toward this subject, 
she has found the education compo- 
nent of the course stimulating as well. 
She has already taken a primary scien- 
ce class for one afternoon, giving her a 
taste or her chosen career. 

Our other student on a vocational 


Jean McNicol on the Oxford Universi- 

3 f English course admitted that stu- 
ents tended to avoid lectures, repu- 
tedly boring or too specialized, and 
concentrated on tutorial work. How- 
ever, most of the group appeared to be 
assiduous, lecture attenders, even 


at Queen’s, Belfast, had little led (nib 
his £490 grant after paying his hall bill 
of £285 a term for a shared room. 

Benny Thomas, reading natural sci- 
ences at Trinity, Cambridge, has spent 
about £280 on food, rent and lint; 
expenses. “1 know I will have to 
economize much more in future. I 
found I spent a lot eating out - the food 
in hall is pretty awful. 

Travel can be a heavy expense and 
Rosalind Thomson, studying for i 
BEd Manchester Polytechnics Dak- 
bury school of education is mote 
fortunate than many of her contem- 
poraries. It is only a short walk from 
her hall of residence to her classes 
Other students are not coping so well 
because they have to travel into Man- 
chester on expensive public transport. 
For Eva Lartey, reading dentistry at 
finchester Uhiversitv. money h® 


when they were not compulsory. It will 
It they be 


„be interesting to see it they become 
more discriminating with experience 
and under the pressures of exams. 


HO says he knows a number of 
people who have, run into financial 
difficulty. One friend of his, who is on 
a minimum grant was given £450 by h(s 
parents to top up his income, But nbw 
it has all been spent and the student has 
ap cprerftaft, . . / 


A different view second time around 


“l feel quite chuffed that I’ve actually got through to 

'■Di 


Christmas.” confesses Kirsten Taylor-Duncan. 

• • “ Hex; landscape architecture course at Edinburg 
of Art Is her second foray into higher educatt 




-if? * I 


, , i . WOSlOlu ,..j g.«.„ “ivm« hiiwtci <i 

i" ' * > *' , C;b'iv4§l,9.ft.Wck accommodation allowance; 

My efam-p'dly amounts to £14 a week .« 
anyway. ■ ;,■■■ 

'aul has a Job -selling- double: 



after n month of struggling with the new subjects. 

Iff tuno nnndAniln wam ilAMlnA mUnll.n H U «ia«i 



1 was constantly, wondering whether it was going to 
hftppep agaln . with this new course. But (here's no 




average ■iinteilige .... 

. yirith this workload.'*. ... 

• ; . ' tome of the. lecturers ii 

.m pro ve ryj good but. he knows pLone;., 
" : lecture pouree , where. thc numbers ' 
attending have Wien.froni.90 to about 


new course. 

comparison, 1 feel not only that the subjects I’m doing now 
are what I’m Interested in, but that Pm more capable of 
doing die work. 1 ,’ 

When Kirsten began the course, she had no Idea what it 
would entail or what career she would choose. After a term 
of botany, climatology, ecology, landscape construction, 
graphics, construction technology and landscape design, 
do, Jt wjUbebasedon this coarse anti 

-these tfhtyedta ” 

,-■] But tye bus not found the first term easy, Tbc pace was 
set, When she was gtvpna project bn theflr*tday.;«I’d paid 
£6 for a fresher’s we?k ticket* add only wept to two things.” 
.- Every oneqq tbe touree has had ; to work hard; she 
; thlnka, ' and nobody, she knows had had time to copy up 
R*tu« notes, But Kinrten feels she has been under 

pa^yehr, ^ U uniS To n^tfog^adlffi 1 ^' 
‘ T " e «Va Weekly project which gets put o« the Wall* so 
there’s pn demerit of cbmpetitton in the cty*?, a pressure to 



Manchester Uhiversity, money 
been tight and her mother had to Hf 
for n mid-term trip home to 
London. Unlike medicine, dentistry 
docs not attract an additional grant for 
books and equipment. 

Books loomed large as one of the 
less predictable expenses. CBtriom 
Corfield, at the Scottish College « 
Textiles, not only faced with hawnao 
spend £30 on equipment, also had jo 
buy three textbooks at £20 fsen. 
Stephen Reid says: “Each lecturer 
his own book list with four or Rw 
essential texts. I only hope it 
better as time goes on. 

For Kenny Maclean in Aberwtft 
books we 
been dux 
school ht 
lor of book tokens which met w 
Initial cost of books. 

Paul Smolensk!, reading cconojj« 
at York, felt he could have 
with fewer books while Benny TWJ" 
finds his science textbooks h< ^ 
dously expensive at up to ** 
With £7() spent on koto 
Coughlin ’studying speech therapy 
South Glamorgan InrtiMe jf HP* 
Education, was one of tn ® r 
unfortunates kept waiting fo 
grant cheques. v 

Several students hoped to fin w 
iy jobs bver Christmas, despfje W 
LL w ndnson.iF 



day 


iClrateh Taylor. fhinchnr Chuffed 


l . Call 

tnyself from' >i; bul 'sbmc 
■ ; • people do get upiet by lit;. . : , ; 

; - , , . “Thcy say things like, judges’ deefc. 
‘ sjons.are Only. rhetoric, acting Qiit 'the;: 
> f yiews of the slate. They are quite open 

‘ ; jn. (dying a Marxist viewpoints You at 
. . least knqw their view.’ ... 

- • •‘•It is very much like The History 


•->* : sil very, we l, bt U bowl* fiiik dbfng it>. 

V ; .V, help. my ' .d lent when } practub- as. n i 

|- • J ' • ■ wiwtot?” :h^ shid*-.-; s* ; 


■ a 1 WoS fenvironpt^rat 

She *'****•«* 


Kiraten^traveig home lo Larbert, a 40-mihute train 


... --.-I T a TU-IIIIUUIC LTttlll 

Jouniey apay, eyerv weekend. ‘1 find R really easy to work 
at home, but I don’t think I’ll go back >o muchmnce I get 


Completelfsettled. 
; ‘TH be Really bat 
o\ 


.J! after the first exams when we get the 

8np I- Jntow .where I.stand.'At the moment I’m so. 


unwre bf ho^ Um dofog.’’ , 

b ftf ^lr5S! a Mf ,e i end ^ tot term, and faces 
another, two In Ole week the hew term, faurlng the 


recession. Emma Jane Wilkinson, 
inga primary BEd in 
at Bisnop Grosseteste, hadattangw 
one-weelc job with the Fo^OWg 
while Saran Dudley, adjusting J 
transition from an earned Inca > ® ^ 
gram felt she would have to. work , 
secretary for at least a we ® K, ^ nS e 

But it was the unexpected 

that threw some sfodenW- 

Browning, studying nauucalstu^ 


wi. 


Plymouth Polytechnic, was ““r' JB J. 
by ancillary courses »o d* 


I 'iny'.mQfatyjPyv. >*$ **: 


encouraged. ml0 f 

! For;most students, the IW gfjjdt 
the first year will pwjJJJ 


•• V,- ” ww wrw, juunog roe 

-■ 'Srg na \ Twqjon, intended tp wdrk and go over 

^ Jpitig sometWng else, like watching ‘ sunting as return.^*— » ,■ 

TY»Tfeel^l m w^tlng time. I can’t sit and relax. Hopefully Keith are few when th e 

J ® fe ^ b^tjer able to be mote Sective . already light and the financial uW, j 
X-V, .X '• no less grim. * V- ■' •• " - 
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Keeping a balance of work and play 


Our Class of ’83 appear quite repre- 
cenutive of the new post-70s kind ol 
.radent as far as extra-curricular activ- 
|,vb concerned. A fair number have 
ikarly only been sampling the clubs, 
wiieiies, sporting facilities and social 
fife - all traditionally regarded as a 
v jul part of the higher education 
package - while they find their feet in a 
new environment. 

Even so there are clear exceptions - 
Qgc went to a fancy dress party 
[spparently dressed as a Christmas 
cracker) another has spent part of the 
Christmas vacation on a choir tour in 
Yoduhire, another is learning kRrate 
sod vet another has started a new 


and yet another has startea a new 
student literary magazine. 

Utere is little doubt the right en- 
vironment can make all the difference 


complaints about the social life and has 
built up a large cirlcc of friends who 
mmtly make their own entertainment. 

Then there is the more serious 
approach so evident on the campus of 
the 1980s and perhaps hest exemplified 
by Kenny Maclean who is at Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Aberdeen. He has found he has to 
work virtually every night for his BSc 
in electronic and electrical engineer- 
ing. But he has had time to note the 
institute’s bar prices are about the 
lowest in the town, although Aberdeen 
University has the best snooker hall. 

Michael Davis has a very sensible 
approach to student life at Kingston 


Polytechnic. He dnes not smoke or 
drink for religious reasons, but he has 
joined a karate dub, and keeps up his 
running. He finds the workload keeps 
him busy well into the evenings, and he 
is keen to steer dear of publics. 

Emma Jane Wilkinson has joined a 
number of social dubs at Bishop 
Grosscstcstc College. She has taken 
up the recorder again because it might 

C rove useful in her future career. She 
as also started a voluntary course 
known as the Bishop Certificate, one 
evening a week over two years. This 
will entitle her to teach in specially 
designated church schools. 

Those carefully balancing work with 


to the pace of a student’s social life. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that Benny 
Thomas, reading natural sdences at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has prop- 
eflfd himself so deeply into social life, 
music (including the choir tour) and 
ort that he is already complaining 
out long compulsory science practic- 
al} that prevent natscis from enjoying 
tbe relative freedom of arts students. 

Another enterprising spirit is clearly 
Adrian Silas, aged 25, studying film 
Md photography at the Polytechnic of 
Centra) London. He has immediately 
taken up a past interest, writing re- 
views for the student paper, but has 
also decided to set up a new literary 
society with its own magazine, 
Hffm. Lyndsay Fergus is clearly 
enjoying life at the Camberwell School 
of Art in London. She was hardly in for 
the fust two weeks and finds the round 
ol patties exhausting. “The social life is 
too good,” she complained. At the 
other end of the scale comes Julie 
Mas, taking an arts foundation 
course at Kramer College, Leeds. She 
stiishthos found the course work so 
exhausting It left little time to do much 
else. Besides, she has already lmd to 
aprt work applying for polytechnic 
anuses next year. Others like Andrew 
downing at Plymouth Polytechnic 
JidPaulSmolinski at York University 
me been playing a waiting game. 
Andrew romes from Devon anyway, 


Going back to the beginning 


3 to been meeting old friends 
wa outside the polytechnic. He said 
be had majle new friends but not 
PM any societies yet. Paul has no 


Sarah Dudley is the first to admit that 
going to university has been a terrible 
shock to the system. Going back to 
study full-time at 26, some 10 years 
after she left school, she knew It 
would be difficult. And she says she 
was right. 

The biggest problem for Sarah, 
who is taking Russian studies at the 
School of East European and Slavo- 
nic Studies at London University, has 
been learning vocabulary lists. The 
first year Is Intensive Russian lan- 
guage study and Sarah is forced to 
learn her lists every spare minute of 
the day -from walking In the street to 
riding on the bus. 

“The tutors all warned us the first 
year would be really hard work,” she 
said. “You Just have to sit down and 
force yourself to do It. There Is no 
other way.” 

The drudgery - which she accepts 
as necessary for anyone Btartlne a 
language from scratch - makes her 
look forward to the lectures on 
various aspects of Soviet life as a 
stimulating break. They cover Items 
such as tbe geography or economy of 
the USSR. 

”1 suddenly found myself very 
Interested In how the Russian system 
actually worked,” she said. “Ail that 
talk about targets and shortages 
began to fall into place.” Sbe also said 



leisure include Eva Lartey. who re- 
sisted joining the numerous clubs and 
societies at Manchester University, 
opting for just one sports club. After a 
daunting start she has now found 
plenty oi friends for the usual round of 
parties and concerts. Rosalind Thom- 
son has gone further than the usual 
student parties, lusting nightlife in the 
students' nightclub. Snc plays tenuis, 
goes to “popmobility” classes and is 
thinking anoul community work. Cat- 
riona Corfield went out a lot in the first 
few weeks, but latterly limited herself 
toacouplcofevcningout a week ui the 
Scottish College of Textiles in 
Galashiels. 

The one real complaint has come 
from Joannu Coughlin who said social 
live at the Smith Glamorgan Institute 
of Higher Education in Cardiff was not 
wonderful. The main events seem to 
be discos at other halls of residence, 
and most of the people she secs btc 
from her course. Sne missed her family 
and was looking forward to Christmas. 
But she is playing bassoon in the music 


Sarah Dudley: shock to the system 

It was quite strange how many people 
assumed she must be a Communist 
just because she was learning Rus- 
sian. 

SSESS Is a very small college and 
Sarah quickly found her way 
around. She has found the social 
transition from working secretary to 
student much easier, partly because 
she has stayed In her south London 
flat, paying £27 a week, and partly 
because she still has her old circle of 
friends. 

Managing on her much reduced 
Income has proved very hard, she 
confessed. 


Snap happy approach keeps the action rolling 


Woe some itudents take a relaxed run nt higher oi 
wantlon, Adrian Silas, studying film and photo- it 
lapnlc nrt% at the Polytechnic of Central London, 

« approached his first term at the pace of an tl 

Off traln ’ ■ 8' 

Weeks of the beginning of term , he was 
aimenefl in hjs course, writing reviews for the 


w » or a shock ior mm man iur 
any students straight from school. At 23 he is older 
inaSSi! u 0ur Ctos 0 f »g 3 and had had a dummy 
wH L h< U Cmbarked °n a psychology degree at 
Wsmilh* College. • 


u < * ,neo { le limited experience of photogra- 
L?, „ found it exciting to be let loose with brand 
g j^ ts * part of the photographic element of 

llnSiiW P ract kal content of the course cbn- 
lH® bun-making, where as much as possible is 
experience of the process from story line to 

patt of a team, he has already made his 
baling with the issue of the use and misuse . 


of food in the manner of La Grande Bonffe. Much of 
it was filmed in Harrods' food hall. . . 

What he wasn’t prepared for was the breadth of 
the theoretical part of the course, bringing in., 
aesthetics, linguistic pliilosophy and - to bis surprise 
- Marxist philosophy, something he welcomes. 

Course work is assessed for the crucial first year 
hurdle, but examinations at the end of the year are 
based on take-away papers with three weeks to 
produce the results. 

The literary society and its magazine, Hyphen ; 
(first issue out at the end of the first term) occupy 
much of Adrian’s social life but there are no hard 
divisions and visits to the theatre or cinema are 
encompassed in its brdad spectrum. 

Sharing a council flat in Peckham for just £13 a 
week means that Adrian, who gets no grant and is 
paying his own fees, is just aboursurviving on £40 a 
week from accumulated savings. Next year he 
expects to qualify for the minimum grant which will 
then be just £205 a year. It is a lot less than students 
on a full grant but he shows no resentment at having 
to pay his way. .. , . . ' • 



spires to split site polys 


Adrian SUasi paying hla way 


■:ii • 


S^.^hen: people think of than the others. Jean McNichol. who is 

think of bullets attending Tnmty College, Oxford, is 

ag AiAg,!’ Stephen Reid enjoying- tbe traditions - the Latin 
S4W Qn< fy* 'Northern Ireland Grace before dinner, the wearing of 
nihj 'frfiJS? not I** that at all, it Is gowns and mortarboard. _ ' 

5 <^ enc !'y> and I am pleased I For Kate Leonard, who is at BaUiol 

’BL.V.-V-i’J College studying law, Oxford also 

hl ® institution, . proviS Impressive if rather ^amtwth 
iS;i°y? u sfy T 'hot quite' In the its customs such as handshaking . 
CJj5 ftpg^Vtohared hy most of our Coming from a Catholic familjv in 


students to join. 

Paul Smolensk} is equally pleased 
both with his choice of' York Uni- 
versity and the city, which he likes very 
much. He has tended to_ stay on the 
campus most of the time put finds the • 
locals frlcridly. : <i- ' 


Coming from a CatholicJamU^ n 

Whether' they Anderetown, Betfast, she mmg black ^°^Xn^5stu d i 
S, nSp^ty, ' polytechnic or . about mixing frith . non-p at^ a for to" to ^ t n i, pu | ar ,, ' . . 

nannlp TSSSmS 


who has gone 
iy, Is less sure 
;Ity. She finds 
sd less readily 
students qre 


own special problems. His one critic- 
ism Is that contrary to expectation, the 
place lacks the klnc| of “real atmos- 
phere” promoting discussion, interest 
in politics, theatre - his own passion. 

. The polytechnics fared equally well 
in our students’ eyes in Bplte Of the 
difficulties and problems created by 
split; site operations, Michael Davis, 
reading law at Kina* ton Polytechnic, 
«tvs he finds his bunding in Gipsy Hill 


S'^fe d J viS §' th '“ , ‘ cha ." K 


,h e Br,.Hm C .lnHc,she^v=d«0M fiKJ fa Mcnawho 

feast' 


her year, 1 
Nations." 


she said. . 




society, joined the English society “hy 
mistake'', nnd says she went to a fancy - 
dress party dressed as n Christmas 
cracker. 

An i me resting pictu re emerged from 
Oxford where katc Leonard front 
Belfast is studying law at BaUiol Col- 
lege, separated by n wall of some 
ill-repute from Jean McNicol, from 
Glasgow, studying English at Trinity 
College. Jeon saiapart of the weekend 
entertainment was watching fellow 
students, usually. well drunk, going to 
the common wall and shouting. 

Kale in fact did not say anything 
about this long running acrimonious 
feud between tnc two colleges. She is 
still finding it hard to see policeman 
walking around town as opposed to 
riding in patrol cars near her home of 
Anderstown. 

Jean avoided societies like “Richard 
the Third is Innocent" (complained 
there was no Scottish society) and 
opted for the Oxford Union debating 
society, catching both Erica Jong and J 
K Gailbraith. 

Only Lukas Tomin at Westfield 
College, London, really owned up to a 
mass of late nights and a spending 


mass oi late ntgnts ana a spending 
spree that left him very broke. He 
plans to make amends next term. He 
says he will have to. 


■^cussM 

c cocwxy 

Home, sweet 
home . . . 

In common with most of their con- 
temporaries, most of the Class or *B3 
have landed rooms for their first year 
In Ihelr university or college halls of 
residence. 

Typical is Emma Jane Wilkinson, 
who Is delighted with her room at 
Bishop Grosseslesle College In Lin- 
coln. She finds U easy to study In her 
halls and f1nd9 that everyone gel* on 
well with each other. If she had her 
choice she would slay put for the rest 
of the course. 

A chance to make new friends Ls 
what has appealed to mast of the 
students about staying In halls. 
Stephen Rdd, living In nl Queen's 
University, Belfast, found he was 
made lo feel at home and that the . 
warden was ready to help with any 
problems. 

Parlies in mixed halls greatly 
added to the social life, says Lyndsay 
Fergus from East Lothian In Scot- 
land, who Is studying textile design at 
Camberwell College of Art In Lon- 
don. As her rooms are Just across the 
river from the centre of town. It was 
very tempting to go out every night. 

But for most of the students the 
- halls were functional with some of the 
perennial drawbacks. Andrew 
Browning had a suitable problem for 
a student or nautical studies at Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic - damp! Over- 
heating of rooms was another general 
complaint. 

For many of our students It was 
convenient to live In for the first year 
with a view to moving out Into a flat 
or something next year. This seemed 
lo apply even to those who enjoyed 
the superior facilities and services of 
Oxbridge. 

Benny Thomas, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, pays £140 a terra for a 
superb room in the centre of town for 


which ha also gets the services of a 
“bedder” to tidy up every morning. 
And al Trinity College In Oxford, 


also ge 
to tidy 


up every raorninf 


Jean McNicol is enjoying her tradi- 
tional room In college, with its win- 
dow seals and easy chairs and an 
early morning call from her scout. 

Such heavily subsidized accom- 
modation compares starkly with stu- 
dent Michael Davis (20), reading law 
at Kingston Polytechnic, ' who Is 
forced lo rely on tne bed and break, 
fast market. He has to pay £24. SO a 
week for a room with central beating 
and a (elevlsion with his laundry 
taken care of. ' 

The problem Is that his lodgings 
are six . miles away .from the 


Mass 

MonS'twiSfc ofter cpUeges. wteo at ’he start ot ; «p,dly and 


says he finds his bunding in Gipsy ]HI1L 
conducive to study and he has not been 
too affected by the' separation ; from 
oilier sites because he is not always 
nishjng pff to meetings. . 

For Rosalind Thomson who specifi- 
cally chose a polytechnic rather than a 
university 'to do her teaching degree, 
Manchester Polytechnic has lived up to 
her expectations, 

Only one of out students mentioned 
home&ickne^: Catriona Corfield ..who 
is attending the Scottish . College: of. 


says.be wns 

ttutfens going to term all tbe societies and groups had roreeo h w«Sie|d College has homesick on her first doy and haa tome 

even “squashes’' ■ chanre to get a. free de&ngA his home four times in her first 

H|Z| '“r-T glass of wine -,to encourage new 


■ polytechnic and the last reliable by ‘ 
back home Is nt 10pm. . 

But 1 Rosalind Thomson who is 
‘ studying at Manchester Polytechnic, 
was pleasantly surprised by her 
qccoihmodalion at Broomhurst Halls 
of Residence which Is. much more 
comfortable than she dared hope and 
brightened up with a fresh lick of 
paint, 

The shortage of college accom- 
modation In London Is reflected In. 

: the fact that most of our students 
studying there have digs or still live at 
home, Lukas Tomin, who Is studying 
history of art at Westfield College, 

- has opted lo live with his mother In . 
North London not far from the 
college; He hoped he would have beep 
able to spare some • money as a 
consequence to give to his mother but 
he has not found that possible. 

Meanwhile, In Manchester, Eva 
...Lartey can find little to complain 
!: about her room In tower block hall 
. of '^ residence In < Uie Owens Park 
^complex, the largest student vlllaae 
i - in, Europe.' Her only objection Is tne 
distance from the students* union. 
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New blood 
under the 
microscope 

The new blood programme in the 
universities, providing extra money to 
pay for new young lecturers, lakes on a 
greater significance in the absence of 
new money and the knowledge of 
more cuts. 

The two-year programme, as well as 
showing that the Government recog- 
nizes the need for new minds, allows 
the University Grants Committee a 
more direct say in deciding which 
departments anti subject areas to build 
up. 

As with the 1981 cuts there has been 
almost no research into how and why 
‘ derisions of allocation were made. But 
a useful analysis of (he new blood 
programme is made in n recent edition 
of the Higher Education Review. 

The authors P. J. Dolton and G. H. 
Makepeace use regression analysis to 
show that the only two significant 
variables about the allocation arc the 
percentage of university income from 
research grants and the staff-student 
ratio. 

When they did a similar study of the 
1981 cuts the authors found that 
research income and representation on 
the UGC were the only consistent 
reasons for the size of cuts. Now, they 
say, the factor of UGC representation 
is no longer important. 

The research appears to have se- 
rious defects; no account is taken of 
the input made by the research coun- 
cils into allocation derisions, there is 
no understanding of the complex sub- 
jective way the new blood committees 
worked, and (this deficiency is admit- 
ted) the benring of the status of 
individual departments is not taken 
into account. This is because no in- 
formation is available on the quality 
and standing of individual depart- 
ments. 

Nevertheless Iho study is interest- 
ing. Tire authors say there is evidence 
> that the larger the size of the cuts in 
1981, the smaller the relative number 
df new posts in 1983, 

But it Was not just a ire-run of 19&1. 
The more research-orientated [he uni- 
versity, the more new blood and 
.information technology posts were 
received, But universities with high 
student-staff ratjbs also got more 
posts.. V. 1 

The following variables were unim- 
■ portant they say: the cost per student; 
the relative size of the undergraduate • 
population; the graduate unemploy- 
ment' record; the proportion of senior 
staff, the excess demand for places as 
measured by the applicanl-to-place 
ratio or A level grades; the” quality of 
student Intake ns measured by A level 
grades; and ‘‘less certainly” the per- 
centage of science students and the 
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percentage .of yopng & 

The authors say the IJp.C has been- 
- ambiguous in its, approach. .' “In making 
dorisfanaabdut roe -creation of new 
' 1 i ftSBU the .UGC could have attempted 
to alleviate the teaching pressure on 
thpse universities with, the '.least- 
favourable student-staff ratios or it 
' r scarce extra re- 

sources . t<F those universities who 
.already have the more propitious re- 
vtfi-., search toftdftipnB, " ' 

• 5 v'^The two objectives ani. essentially 
incompatible. It would appear that the 
.... UGC chose- the former course and put 
i.- ;ipore. emphasis ,oh the .reduction of 
■ . studeqt-sfaff;. ratios. Is, this not then! 

' i,: 1 -iii. i my-u. -n- • 



"■l.bthera inithefliatriburtpm 
• . . They toy the Oxbridge has attract# 
-more new blood potfi and a tar 
- 1 DUipbof of leqtur^hlpa'Tlt totgl itl 
the^other tatcgbijeS of : ,untvertify, 
; J •• 1 . (Utifough , there m&y • bfi vri/jatjons 
• ‘; ^wi»hfo,Thp i categories the • posts have 
a ‘ • - ; ttpt ijceo allocated unfairly among the 



A Delta 3910 launch vehicle lifts off from the Vandenberg Air Force Base in the US. It Is carrying IRAS, a cooperative venture between Britain, 
the Netherlands and the US 

Can Britain afford space research? 


. ■ ^j tBQHnofogical and clvic’udivpnfr 

"■ V- ,; v, 1 -o ? ! ’■'* 

■' peautliorecbticlude. that although 
j'.'i ; . important factors iv ’ L " ' ' 

• quality ofstiideptsl 
;• .r; * Hhc oxcrdse appt 
■: aha obtu9c..tban.th 


important factors Bitch to the Cost apd 
Of stildepts havp been ignored, 
ears less arbitrary, 

.ie 1981 measures. 1 

.‘Now jHood - or bad blood? The' 
.alkmtibhof hew blood posts In Britlsl 
1 J ; ^uhhfwrides.’byP. I. Dolton snoG; H 
, - J - Makepeace, Higher .’ .Education /?e-, 
.r:> toriv, froth 



Astronomy today is a game so expen- 
sive that few can play in full kit. Every 
schoolchild knows the astronomers 
instrument is the telescope. But the 
term has been stretched to take in a 
host of new devices since the last war. 

The amateur can still do astronomy of 
a kind in an out-of-town garden with a 
good pair of binoculars. The profes- 
sional;- though, wants to gather in- 
formation about all the different kinds 
of radiation outside the visible range 
sent into space by celestial objects - 
radio waves, infra-red and ultra-violet 
waves. X-rays and gamma rays. 

This means the traditional image of 
the scientist squinting at the stars 
through a tube at night fall is about as 
typical of modern astronomers as the ^ 

g« ! h£ !LP hy5iciStS dr ?P, r igl K ? the sSrom, 

high buildings or geneticists cultivate r ic/i IK tnfmJ 
wreet peas. The new detectors which- n 

have revolutionized observational 
astronomy in the second half of this 
century need different technologies. It 
all magnifies what science-policy buffo 
call the “sophistication Factor . That 
is, astronomy costs more. 

It costs more, too. because astro- 
nomers want to get their instruments 
closer to the objects they study. Fqr 
X-rays and gamma rays, especially . it 
is essential to get above tne earth’s 
atmosphere, which absorbs all . the 
radiation before tt reaches ground-' 
based detectors. But space missions 
increase costs again by a factor of ten, 

As a ride, of thumb, a new ground- 
bHsed' telescope costs around £lOm, a 
satellite mission £10Qm and a manned ' 

as too costly. But can we afford even: 
the middle-range expenditures on sci- 
entific satellites? . ' 

The, Science and .Engineering Re- 


Jon Turney asks the question that the Science and 
Engineering Research Council is asking itself 


lite Ariel V, “probably the most suc- 
cessful national space mission ever", 
according to professor Pounds, cost 
£20m at 1983 prices. For that, it sent 
back information about 250 X-ray 
sources. And the data were good 
quality as judged by the number of 
papers and citations produced. 

But if this is compared with 
ROSAT, the German-led X-ray mis- 
sion scheduled for 1987, the UK costs 
will be only half as much as Ariel, 
while the mission is expected to record 
over 100,000 sources. Or take a satel- 
lite designed for a different portion of 
the joint Netherlands/ 
«d Astronomical Satel- 
lite (IRASVThls liquid-helium cooled 
telescope, launched early last year, has 
been. spectacularly successful. 

The immediate results have included 
discovery of new comets, stars which 


appear to have their own planetary 
systems, and a wealth of information 
about regions of star formation. But 



the sky. IRAS recorded around 2,000 
infra-red sources a day for nearly a 
year, where only 2,000 were previously 
known in total. - 

Missions like this.'or like the equally 
successful European Space Agency 
satellite EXOSAT. also launched this 
year, demand a follow-up. When 
of X-r 


' pared with optical br radio maps, they 
wprit to send up new' instruments, 
usually spectroscopes, to analyse 
selected sources in more detail; Hence 
the plans for the tentative UK-led 
for ah X-ray spectrosco- 
and the selection of an 
i spectroscopic mission, ISO, 
for th© next ESA Scienlific missloil in 
'the late- 1980s. 


ramrae. But behind the gentle- 
manly scientific solidarity there is a 
dear conflict of interest. It is best 
exemplified by two extreme positions 
on international collaboration. 

No one denies that collaboration is 
the only way to sustain a space prog- 
ramme, and £9m of the-ASR boards 
£40m a year budget goes to the 
European Space Agency's scientific 
programme. This is a fairly modest 
affair, capable of launching a new 
satellite roughly every two years. As 
missions become more costly, this 
appears to be slipping to four every ten 
years. 

. Faced with this, thererare at least 
two options. The proponents of the 
UK-led space programme argue that 
we get as much out of ESA as we can 
reasonably expect. And they believe 
this country can benefit strongly from 
minor partnerships with other indi- 
vidual countries, as with the Germans 
on ROSAT. But they sec this strategy 
as self-limiting. In the end, we will use 
up our share of scientific goodwill and 
mil only be. offered shares in such 
missions if there is a return in the form 
of a UK-led mission every five or ten 
years. If not, the Germans, for inst- 
ance, will look to the US instead.' 

Ironically, the Americans are look- 
ing for such collaboration because they 
cannot get government support for 
many unmanned scientific missions, 
despite the sums commanded by 
NASA for the shuttle programme. The 
European Space Agency has just 



round lobby in the UK are less 
: will be left out in the 


There is general agreement where to 
go next. The disagreements - and 
there and many - stem from finance. 
They centre on the place id a fldtish 

-of/?Kbund’ba: f ' J mK 


i-r- r ~ , . - , 

to decide early in the new year whether 
to resubmit proposals, for a UK-led 
X-ray mission which Were formulated 
but n.Qt approved last year. 

As far as tiie science goes, there is. 

Kin Podhds.theXrray astronopie^pt' . “ international collaboration,;" v 

Leicester Who , ebrirs'. the - wtrotfow ; This, country fito' not led & fcpace 
spacp and radio bo&rd argue that they’ : mission for ‘tome years.' The astro- 
are getting; more cpst^ffective^ Real homy, .spare tod radio board decided 
X;f ay .astronomy js only just' over 20 to spend most of its new money - on 
.yeaT? old ..and in that time the relative . ; ground-based telescopes in the 1970s ' 
costs $f; .la^ncheri.;6nd efficiency.: Of rind, tody, 1980s, with the hope of 
deteotorahaye moved in the scientists' 1 - shifting -roe balance towards space in 
fovoujr. There are iipW welKprQVcn/. ■ ■ the second half.of this decade. By most 
SSmtCOfnmerrial. launchers .often -fnr ncchiintR' Ihk ufab>cn^n u . 


accounts, th 
concession b 
, .enthusiasts, i 


The 

worried that we 

cold if we fail to offer stronger induce- 
ments to potential collaborators- and 
in any case .they seethe proposals last 
year tor a UK-led space mission as an 
overcommitment for the ASR board, 
which also has to find money for 
fashionable application-oriented areas 
like sateillte remote sensing. 

d.far from Acreptihg that tb© UK . 
well' out ofrits subscription to 
ESA,, they argue that we could exploit 

UK t 'cmd 9 h° n ^f^bs 
. on ESA n^ssions when they, have been 
launched, the critics of the yK-led 
programme argue that British spare 
srienrists^should work hard to to ^fet 

ymast ' ; Europeans- as hart! as the irenrii'and 
was 'seen to a. major .ipennansdo. . 

1 1 L ~ It’d hard to say who is right, The 
• recommendation to try and. get more 
: put of ESA. probably, top little 


who rely on ground-based observator- 
ies would say that we can afford 
ground-based astronomy - and can 
compete with the rest of the world in 
this field. But we can't afford space, 
they argue, and if we try and keep 
sending up satellites we’ll have to stop 
doing everything else. 

So in the end the decision may 
demand a readiness to stop doing some 
things to safeguard others. This would 
be hard to take, especially for those in 
fields where satellites are essential and 
the UK has a high reputation, like 
X-ray astronomy. But we have already 
effectively opted out of some fields, 
like gamma-ray observation pnd 
planetary science and the sky didn’t 
tall. Ana the ground-based observers 
have the advantage that their instru- 
ments have already been built. 

At the moment, the most likely 
outcome looks like a decision to bid for 
extra money for a UK space misstos 
again in 1984. It is doubtful that tne 
board could manage such an invest- 
ment from their existing budget. M 
they need to find ways ofmtoingrWf 
arguments to the Advisory Board im 
the Research Councils and Sir Kcim 
Joseph more persuasive than they 
were last time round. Their best nope 
here is probably to try and sweet-uu 
the department of Trade and 

For commercial prospects in spa« 
are of increasing government interw- 
a fact that astronomers seem cunwuj. 
reluctant to exploit. Two fadort 
especially relevant here. First It sd«r 
we don't get much of a 
industrially when we contnbute io 
^foreign -lea missions, even in ESAj^ 
at the same time, Britain >s gew 
building satellites for the gnWs 
communicatioris and surveying ®^ 
kets. The scientists could ntKU» 
DTI’s interest in maintaining h"®", 
capabilities in whHt will 
multi-billion pound 

If not, iherf 


sur 


help secure more 
relatively modest goals. If 
may not be room for British •***■ 
chere in spare in the 1990s. 


the fcoWtnitted spade 
~ 'tile e*r — — 


seml-lcommerul p 1 ■ launchers open for 
• bookings- from. both (be = Europe ap > 

Spare^ncy (the Arighprockot) had , .enUmsiasts. Now. the topenditureon 
I c Y® 1 'H^V ®ud: ...new .telescopes at Li Palma ih the 

^ ■ r S H ° £ MaVi " s ^igbt qn ^he obsta'cles set by the 

■ j Ipli mHawah - is. begin idng to tome -:. : fo ter nal politics of the aaenc^' After 

* d^Srgn.and down, aitf thd satellite tneraiintsvare: : .’all; It is : based in Paris? and thft Fr^np.h 
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, • , r r; «PhW erithu^tots befieVe thht'we 
fobb^; . wdn^t - itovo ;..:5^|r |heeb a; separate: progjrainmc tq ' 

tv '.td'jppdmte thejr • il_- i * 

peopleare 


Lies, damned lies. 


b 

that t 



•propaganda is a much maligned and 
Smbunderstood woiri The lay- 
miauses itto mean something inferior 
Jeven despicable. The word prop- 
V a always has a bitter after-taste, 
oerhaps singularly appropriate 
,hese words should have been 
Skra by Joseph Goebbels a mere 
wodavs after he had become Hitler s 
nosier for popular enlightenment 
^mopaganda in March 1933, for it 
min this role that he was to do more 
ton most to ensure and perpetuate 
tot “bitter after-taste". 

“But," he continued, “if you ex- 
unine propaganda’s most secret 
gases, you will come to different 
coochuions: then there will be no more 
doubting that the propagandist must 
be the man with tne greatest know- 
ledge of souls. I cannot convince a 
Me person of the necessity of some- 
thing unless I have got to know the soul 
of that person, unless I understand 
hw to pluck the string in the harp of 
bhsoul that must be made to sound." 
Tho first problem for the student of 
Mopaganda is to divest the word of its 
pejorative and derogatory associa- 
tions- Propaganda is not simply what 
the other side does, while one’s own 
side concentrates on information, 
ahhough the names of the wartime 
ministries in Germany (propaganda) 
and Britain (information) have done 
much to perpetuate that particular 
myth. Propaganda (and I deliberately 
exclude here purely religious prop- 
aganda or the commercial propaganda 
that we call advertising) is a distinct 
political activity and it is one that can 
be clearly distinguished from cognate 
activities like information and educa- 
tion. 

The distinction between them lies in 
the purpose of the instigator. Prop- 
aganda can be defined as the attempt 
to Influence the public opinions of an 
audience through the transmission of 
ideas and values. Whereas Information 
presents it audience with a straightfor- 
ward statement of facts, propaganda 
packages those facts in order to evoke 
acertam response. Whereas education 
(Hlost in what I take to be the liberal 
to&m of education generally 
axetpied in Britain) teaches people 
bow lo think, propaganda tries to tell 
inera what to think. 

Information and education are con- 
tented to broaden the audience’s pers- 
pectives and education to open their 
minds, but propaganda strives to nar- 
row and preferably dose them. The 
distinction lies in the purpose. 

. The stages in the process by which 
popagandlsts try to influence their 
Bwflence raise a number of important 
questions; If their intention is to tell 
pe audience what to think, it is 
p4»ttant for us to establish in the first 
. ."dance who the propagandists really 

Brat tight this may seem rather 
wyious and in many instances it will 
«: Goebbels as minister was quite 
i dearly Indirectly responsible for the 
overwhelming majority of Nazi prop- 


it us take a specific historical ±1 _ 
iple. In 1937 Goebbels’s prop- tHail COIWCllS 
da ministry agreed to pay Thos. i 1 , 

public opimor 
RieharcfTaylor 


agenda. But what if an intermediary is T) o «. A « 
being used wittingly or unwittingly? A TVJpaganQa 

Who then is the propagandist and in ,1 _ 

what does the propaganda consist? COIlIirniS ratllCF 

Let us take a spedfic historical 
exam;' 

ministry agreed to pay 

Cook & Son a subsidy of 50,000 DUDilCOD] 

Reichsmark to advertise Germany as a tL . - A. 

suitable holiday destination for British K lCll aTQ I 
tourists. Three 15-day tours were 

advertized in the London newspapers pm Q 1 \/CPQ 1 to 

and an illustrated brochure was pro- aAA . J 
duced that proclaimed the qualities of fnnrttnn 

“a land filled with beauty, with histor- V aL 1 Uil ^ L1UU 

ical and architectural interest, and 
peopled by men and women who 
welcome visitors and make them feel 
at home". 

All perfectly innocent, the reader 
will probably tnink, but for the histor- 
ical irony bestowed on it with benefit 
of hindsight. There is no evidence to 
suggest that for Cook’s it was anything 
other than a commercial venture, 
advertised in the normal way, just as 
Thomson's now advertise holidays in 
the Soviet Union. It is a commercial 
arrangement with no political implica- 
tions. 

Yet the propaganda ministry was 
prepared to produce a significant sub- 
sidy and the file of relevant ministerial 
correspondence is labelled "Cook's 
Propagandareisen". For the ministry it 
was a political rather than a commer- 
cial venture, albeit a political venture 
with commercial undertones in that it 
was also to earn valuable hard cur- 
rency. 

But the issue is not even that clear 
cut: the back cover of the Cook’s 
brochure, illustrated right, may have 
been jocular in its intention but in the 
context of the time it inevitably ac- 
quires a political significance. That is 
not to say that Cook’s knowingly acted 
as agents for Nazi propaganda but to 
point out that in practice the clear 
dividing lines that may be established 
in theory all too easily become con- 
fused. 

Can propaganda, as is often 
assumed, convert or is its power li- 
mited to reinforcement of existing 
attitudes? Most writers nowadays 
agree that propaganda confirms rather 
than converts. As Aldous Huxley 
observed: “The propagandist canalizes 
an already existing stream: where 
there is no water, he digs in vain." 

Like hypnosis, with which it has a 




Propaganda or publicity? Goebbels (above left), Hitler’s minister for popular enlightenment and 
propaganda, subsidized the British travel firm Thos. Cook & Son’s adverts (above right) for 15-day 
tours of Germany in 1937 . 


S eat deal In common, propaganda Is 
nited in its effect: in the short term it 
may carry its audience on a wave of 
fervour, uke the one that followed the 
outbreak of war in 1914 or the de- 
spatch of the task force to the South 
Atlantic in 1982. In the long term, 
however, propaganda becomes less 
effective, because the audience has 
both the time and the opportunity to 
question its underlying assumptions. 

For similar reasons propagandists 
must ensure that, as far as possible, 
their propaganda appears to be true. It. 
is frequently assumed thBt propaganda 
equals lies, but propagandists’ truth 


. U*!'; 
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must correspond with their audience's 
perception and experience of truth. If 
it does not, the audience will turn 
away, taughjng scornfully at the lies or 
(and for tne propagandist this is poss- 
ibly eveq worse) Ignoring them 
altogether. 

Propagandists must use the truth as 
far 8 b possible but they may use It 
selectively, choosing to ignore or gloss 
over facts which are inconvenient to 
their argument. Wc see this clearly In 
any election campaign! By relying 

a on interpreted truth propagan- 
nllds up their audience’s trust. 
Only then, when they have that trust, 
and only when their audience has no 
independent means of verification can 
propagandists lie, but even then they 
must lie convincingly. 

Let . us take another, and more 
recent, historical example, the Falk- 
lands war of 1982. ; The Ministry of 
Defence exercised almost complete 
control over news of the progress of 
the task force. At. home in Britain it 
had a largely sympathetic, audience 
inclined to believe what it said, an 
already existing stream to canalize. 

When the MoD claimed that British 
bombing had put the runway at . port 
Stanley but of action, -.its ; audience 
assumed to« tfil$ wto trtid. Itwto only 
subsequent 'Argentinian ajr, activity 
and tne eventual 


iroductiotf by the 
Argentines of film showing the runway 
In action that sowed major seeds pf 
doubt. The admitted need for further 
British bofoblng raids confirmed these 
doubts. The MoD’s control was almost 
total and that was not quite enough. 

The Argentines Of course made 
similar errors by claiming on more 
than one occasion to have sunk HAfS 
Invincible , but warships; Uke men, 
only die once. But the unking of the 
General Belgrano remains shrouded in 
a propagandist fog of claim and coun- 
ter claim. The propagandist can .lie, 
and Ue convincingly only where there 
is no Independent altemitive source of 
information. , . ' 

In toe 1920s writers on propaganda 


The Ministry of befento exirtfoed 
almost complete control Over news of 
the FaHtfonds War* Bui McDonald r 

the deputy press officto (left), 
beckmea household hartie, 1 r ; 


maintained that its origins hnd defini- 
tionaUy to be concealed: in other 
words propaganda was only propagan- 
da if it was black propaganda. While it 
is true that black propaganda is often 


likely to be more effective. propaganda 
precisely because it catches its audi- . 
ence unawares. As Goebbels re- 
marked: “Prppaganda becomes in- 
effective the moment We are aware of 
it," To confine the term In this way 
would be to exclude the most Impor- 
tant instances of propaganda. We 
should have to call tne overwhelming 
bulk of Nazi and Soviet propaganda 
something else. This is clearly an 
unacceptable restriction. Propaganda ; 

is, and may be seen to bei propaganda. 

There is a popular assumption that 
propagandists sweep their audience 
away on a wave pf emotion whereas 
leacherspresent their facts in a ration- . 
al way. Even those with dim memories 
of their own education will know this 
tribe Another Sweeping generallzh tion. 
Some of the most effective teachers are 
those with a strong emotional commit- 
ment to their subject and the ability to 
communicate their own enthusiasm. 

’ 1 ,Sqme of the most effective prop- 
aganda is that presented With an aura 
of cool dptafcbed objectivity: newsreels 
were recognized w? both Lenin .and 
Goebbels as arr dffettfvi'prOpattandfl 
medium and broadcast news bunetins 
still are. Anyone who has Watched a 
Sbvlet television news bulletin will 
appreciate that there can.be ve 
broadcasts that are ims emqtiona 
more borflig. ..... 

Here lies the key: communication 
between human beings 1 relies ,on a 
mixture of reason and emotion for its . 

, effect. H propaganda is too rational, it 
will be boring: if it is fob emotional, 


Postage stamps and coinage are but 
two examples of the wider application 


of propaganda, censorship 
described as the antithesis of prop- 
aganda and its necessary adjunct. But 
the role of commemoration in rein- 
forcement propaganda is often over- 
looked. Yet whal better way of rein- 
forcing the present and determining 
the future could there be than com- 
memorating the glories of the past? ft 
la no mere coincidence that Loudon 
has its Waterloo Station and Paris Its 
Qare d’Austerlitzl : 

We need to think of propaganda in 
much wider terms: wherever public 
opinion is deemed important, there we 
shall find an attempt to influence It. 
Goebbels maintained: 'Tn propagan- 
da, as in love, anything is permissible 
which is successful." 1 

Propaganda may be overt or covert, 
black or white .truthful or menda- 
cious, serious or humorous, rational or 
emotional. Propagandists assess the 
context' and the audience and use 
whatever methods and whatever 
means they consider to-be the most 
appropriate and the most effective, 

But how effective is propaganda? 
This is an almost impossible question 
"to answer:- It i$' all i too eastf 'for 
politicians to blame their own failures 
: on ffie insidious effect of opponents' 
propaganda, • 

It was the German High Command 
ih 1918 -that claimed it had been 


H few "stabbed in the back" by the activities 
-pf" of British propagandists centred on 
Crewe House. Yet their own failure to 
recognize the heed for domestic poli- 
tical reforms was at least as' important 
1 q undermining civilian morale. 

' We can' never be exactly certain of 
wlil be boring: ii it is too cmouuum, the precise effects of propaganda be- 
too strident, It will become fougftable, cause we cannot isolate individual in a 

Like otherforms of human intercouree political vanium.: It is perhaps iymp- 

tomatid that students of the. Subject 


has ’ to strike the right 

jalance, ' • / ■ 

‘ When we speak of propaganda we 
think’ of the media as conventionally 
ednveived: radio, tolevision.einema, 
the press, posters, etc but propaganda 
to an' agent of feiriforfcertent, is not 
confined to- tHe$e. Few would deny 

that the presence of Hitler’s head on . . -- - . • 

mr^iiUxihedepameniof 
rifreiiaedat toe political theory and government at 
though ; Vnivmfty Colfege, Swansea, //a Him 


often seem to spend half their time 
defining what they mean by propagan:' 
da land the other half denying its 
importance] _ ' ; 

Perhaps they are right: it was, after 
all, Goebbels who observed:- ''fa the 
final analysis tjio people are evdrt mofe 
astute than their government.?’ 


thoug— , ..-o . 

hiad ill Britsfo.' f : 


Germany [Was published In ; i979. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


The cullcsialc university is a rare form 
of organ&d higher education if nut 
indeed unique hi Oxford -an assertion 
which can fee defended in full aware- 
ness of the existence of Durham, or 
Harvard, or Claremont, or London, or 
Wales, or even Cambridge. The de- 
part mentally segmented and hierarchi- 
cally controller! monolith is the domi- 
nant form in Germany, France, the 
United States, and everywhere else to 
which the European medieval uni- 
versity has descended. Why, in the 
early modern and early industrial 
periods, the collegiate form survived 
vigorously in the ancient English uni- 
versities while fading from the Catho- 
lic Europe which gave it birth remains 
something of a mystery. The modern 
starting point is Oxford’s distinctive- 
ness. 

In its origins the collegiate form was 
both the application of a pedagogical 
thcoiy and at the same lime a means of 
social survival. The first colleges in 
tyrelfth century Paris, the College dc 
Dlx-Huit. and the Sorbonne which 
soon followed, were partly a recogni- 
tion of the successful academic disci- 
pline uf the monasteries and the Men- 
dicant Orders. They were also n move 
by the secular priests in the struggle to 
wrest dominnnee of the paramount 
School of Theology from the Regulars. 

At Oxford subsequently the college 
developed also as an organization of 
learning under discipline as well as a 
refuge m the chronic conflict between 
the clerks and the laity. But it would be 
a naively idealistic history which ex-, 
plained the collegiate form solely in 
terms of a theory of learning. Much ; 
more is owed to social pressure. In- 
deed the history of the colleges could 
plausibly be represented as a sequence 
of binary oppositions. Struggles be- 
. tween Regulars and Seculars, crown 
and mitre, town and gown, scholar and 
gentleman-commoner, hearty and aes- 
thete and, not least, between universi- 
ty and college. 

These are the conflicting interests 
which have shaped college organiza- 
tion, the cooperation and competition 
between them, and. with the Franks 



Oxford’s power game 

A. H. Halsey on his university’s unique collegiate structure 


to modernize a federation of colleges 
Into a strong collegiate university. 

Franks recognized all the dangers -the politically Implausible. The point was 
encroaching state, the expansionist ■ that he had obtained it by the direct 
tppdwctes, .the growth of sdence* the . channel ofchati&ma , fromlhe Alinigh- 
ilnfifiiili&T graduate student , the' non- ty by prayer-. This, he assured me, was 

don, and the inequalities of collegiate, his major method in scientific discov- 
weahh.Thc aimo? the commission was : cry.' Such men, presumably if they also 

to face .these' threats and to ; make know their biology, are powerful. The 

Oxford safe aghiftifor commensaUty. / gift of. grace; Is , seldom expressed [n 
j Oxford. remains a dlstip’ctiye milieu- ; such a direct and conventional form in 


explored. Most educational systems 
have been restricted to elites, and from 
this point of view Max Weber disting- 
uished three broad types of social 
personality: the charismatic leader, 
the “cultivated man”, and the "ex- 
pert". These three social types are 
certainly to be found in Oxford, past 
and present. 

The charismatic type was given for 
me a new and sharply focused meaning 
one morning wnen I was sum- 
moned to the bedside of a disting- 
uished scientific colleague. I went In 
some alarm about bis health, but found 
him alert and hearty In the Radciiffe. 
He Wanted to tell me immediately that 
he had a solution to the zero growth 
problem in demography. I can only 
remember now that ibe solution was 


y j Oxford foraplps a distinctive milieu- ; 

» ; of- teaching and research. There is a ; the modern age. Bu t we recognize the 
binary relation of the university to the general phenomenon of the creative 
. 36 colleges. The overwhelming finan- scholar or scientist who is possessed by 
• -dal dependence of the university on the power of ideas on the frontiers of 

the state contrasts with the autonomy his discipline arid, so possessed, pos- 

of the colleges as private, endowed sesses others along , with a disprop- 
corporations, Owned in trust by their ortionato share ; of the university’s 
fellows, choosing and teaching their attention and resources, 
own undergraduates. The separated One recognizes also in Oxford the 
function of”the university as the «- , . "cultivated map”. A person nf. refined 
aminfng and syllabus- setting authority sensibility and comprehensive aprire- • 

automatically strengthens the bonds Nation of the .most prized elements of 

be^en wlfege tutors and pupils. The intellectual. culture. There has been a 

publication ottbe annual liague tables- , . long line of those whose Influence over 
of college performance in the uni vend- '- others is not tied so much to 
ly degree examinations is a market monumental achievement in a particu- 
ntonripr- iof ^petlng. .companies of lar branch of science or scholarship $q : 
scholare. examinlng each year l&dden- muc h as to the general idea of scientific 

tally urit cmly the candidates but their • • pnd schblariy exrellenfce in itself. They . 


oE college performance In the urii verst- '-■ 
,.,.ty degree examinations ii a market 
monitor- ipf competing .companies of 
scholars, examining each year inciden- 



preclous academic 'currency of repute* 
tlon.it is not obvioiiswhy there should 
be research productivity in a place So 
bb9iqp8ly dedicated to teaching and 


apparently so cushioned by. the easy 
..Indolence of high table and elegant 
• senior common room. . 


Celibacy perhaps? Certainly many of 
the most celebrated coteries of scho- 
lars and aesthetes in Oxford and 
Cambridge have been bonded by what 
Freudians would call sublimated 
homosexuality. Commensalily? The 
sharing of common table, the college 
as hotel as well as instruction centre, 
raises the probability of informal rela- 
tions beyond the specificity and imper- 
sonality of the lecture or the class. The 
tutorial system itself has the same 
gemeinschafi as opposed togesellschaft 
quality on which charisma is more 
likely to flourish. 

It is, however, the second type of 
personality, the cultivated man, cor- 
responding to the type of authority in 
society which is sanctioned by custom 
and tradition which is historically most 
characteristic of Oxford at least since 
the Reformation. An educational sys- 
tem of this kindvU -one. designed re- 
cultivate the pupil for the style of life of 
the dominant stratum of society, which 
means, in the case of Oxford up to the 
middle of the twentieth century, the 
amateur gentlemanly administrator of 
imperial Britain. And again, as Weber 
insists, the curriculum of such a system 
is derived from the cultural norms and 
standards of the dominant stratum. 

So, given that the English aristocra- 
cy and gentry, were as much at home In 
the saddle as at the desk, it is in no way 
surprising that the emphasis which 
developed ' in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries . in Oxford put 
great stress on character as well as 
brains, was suspjctouB of specialize-' 
tion, insisted that the table had to be 
provided gs lavishly as the library, and 
gaye . social honour as much to the 
.rowing coach as- tb the professor. 
Tfcpse sentiments have had to come to 
.terms, wjtfr meritocratic specialization 
in our owp day, But the cultivated man 
remains an ideal,. and the college, as 
distinct from the university, has been 
his refuge. 


part of a plan to give central direction 
to the collegiate university, streng- 
thening its foreign relations while a 
proposed Council of Colleges and a 
streamlined university administration 
would ensure internal integration. But 
the-dons emasculated this centripetal 
proposal. They reduced the council to 
a conference - which is the constitu- 
tional equivalent of the League of the 
Iroquois which was a response by 
North American Indians to the White 
Peril but would not bind its member 
tribes by collective decision. 

Is, then, effective power in the 
hands of the full-time university admi- 
nistrative officers headed by the reg- 
istrar and the secretary of faculties? 
Certainly not. These officials have no 
formal power at all. They are con- 
ceived, and conceive of themselves, in 
classical civil sendee terms - serving, 
that is, the elected dons in their several 
offices as Whitehall civil servants serve 
their ministers. 

Are, then, the heads of houses the 
power elite? Again we must say no. 
Colleges are run by their governing 
bodies, constituted by the fellows, 
each of whom has a vote. The head of 
house is elected by the fellows and 
controlled by them, He, or she, cannot 
hold a university teaching post, though 
he may have previously done so with 
distinction. Just as frequently, he will 
be a notable from the Civil Service or 
politics, or perhaps the vice chancellor 
of another university. . He is 1 most 
unlikely to be a currently charismatic 
or expert leader in the teaching or 
research life- of Oxford. If he comes 
from outside he may become an impor- 
tant lay Influence on council! but that 
can only be by competitive election by 
the dons ensemble - Congregation. 

. , : Must we, then, look to the profes- 
. sors? There are 126 such elevated 


The third type ofjpda! personality; * Yet the third type r the expert - is 
the expert, and the dominant ohe in' ■ alto,-; and, necessarily, ■ a -presence in 
tho. modern universities, ,also has his Oxford aS on tmy campus with asplra- 
place in Oxford. This Is'someone to tions ' tb > international prestige. ,His 
whom habitual reference is made as 


she possesses high distinction or excep- 
tional promise, In, the sciences espe- 
cially; they can have the considerable 
baronial pbwer which is familiar on the 


American campus. But in the arts and 
sodal studies they can be, and quite, 
often are, nobodies. For -their- posi- 


the confidence of their collcaajcs i 

this guarantees in mosl cases! derntm 
strated competence. Are ihey SJ 
ismatic cuit'vatcd or expert? Any 5 
these three qualities enhances the 
probability of election, but none l 
essential. A chairman may be dull and 
reliable. He may be a militant phili*. 
tine but prodigiously efficient. 
actually have come to hate his subica 
imd the burden of tutorial leaching 

If we take one of the most influential 
positions in Oxford, the vice chair- 
manship of the general board, at lew 
one man answering each of these three 
descriptions has occupied the office in 
my time. Reflecting on the past ten 
incumbents, I would say that each one 
has been a formidable administrator. 
There has been no discernable pattern 
in terms of subject or formal academic 
rank. The last six have been a tutorial 
fellow in law, an engineer, a college 
tutor in languages, a university lectur- 
er in chemistry, a college tutor in 
philosophy, and a university professor 
of physics. They all, however, have 
one further significant, if negative, 
characteristic in common. None have 
been strongly university as opposed to 
college men, 

To repeat, they have all demons- 
trated exceptionally high administra- 
tive competence of the kind required 
to run a business with an annual 
turnover of £50m. Which tells us 
something about the attitudes of dons 
towards professional, as distinct from 
amateur, academic administrators. 
Because colleges are essentially 
academic producer-cooperatives; be- 
cause Oxford is organized as in 
ancient syndicalist federation, and be- 
cause its resources of dons and money 
are sumptuous, there is a constantly 
renewed stock of proven and willing 
administrative talent. The corollary a 
a persistent disbelief in the need or the 
justification for administrative staff 
other than those who serve the 
amateurs. 

So, all obvious contenders dismis- 
sed, the key to understanding intemil 
power in Oxford is to recognize that 
this pluralistic assembly of scholars is 
organized essentially along syndicalist 
lines. In simple constitutional term. 
Congregation rules. The Hebdomadal 
Council or the general board may 
propose, but the demos of the assem- 
bled dons disposes. It can, and does, 
say non placet to the wishes of those it 
has elected to the formal heights of 
university authority. The central uni- 
versity bodies may thus justly if satir- 
ically be described as tne “executive 
committee of the collegiate class .Tne 
public life of Oxford is quietly led arid 
controlled by the private life of to 
colleges. 

But is this position stable? CeTlamjy 
the idea of the college has a firm gnp 
on the minds of the three estates otu* 
academy - the junior members, 
senior members, and the old members. 


Kltlwi |llwllltAfl»| till 1 * . 

And the first two estates can appeal® 
a powerful sodal source of nwna 
authority - merit. Student selectim 
has moved far and fast towards A lem- 
meritocracy since Franks, ana Dow 
will propel it still further. And Fjujj 
er’s Kin and the Thirty-Nine Artaa 
are long gone from the Seniority 
raon Rooms. On the other haw, 
meritocracy is by no means compw®* 
A new age of egalitarianiOT 



.Nor is the problem Ahal t 
-voodyefitional antipathy ofacac 
Ip'' administrators. They" both 
? .jwreauy owns thn cultural pro 


idermc*" . create ; wfcite 

i know : ; , *;ri8?n^; aiid o 


. This is' someone to tions ' fo international prestige. ,His baronial pOwer which is familiar on the 
lu . , . M .reference Is made as power and influence corresponds to American campus. But in the arts and 
the greatest Jiving authority” on Cop- the rational and bureaucratic forms of so dal studies they can be, and quite 
tic or psephology or antibiotics or the authority! typical of advanced indust- often are* nobodies. For their - pcsi- 

. riaUocloties and qf which the special dons on faculty boards or on the- 
w general board s th^Hcbdo- I 

f! FTlrt 

Pjtifsc.fr the : unl-; ■ I?/ then, election is the key, who-are- 

teSBE! ;'«ajsNgar - s“.-s-».-Srs 

SSKS- wsisast 


ts.JOyalties, enthu- 
; Whatever the formal 


not -enough. Old members are 
crurial in maintaining powerfuI»i« 
nal connexions. Over “e centuries^ 
elitist democracy oMbe do* m. 

fought off or escaped control mi 

without from popes and prime ndg* 

ters, bishops and bureaucrats, krap 

and Capitalists. Today the college* 
threatened most by the state W j* 
threat, left or right, teredi jL c *£«M(r 


pecullarlV marked malfoeln the cUs 
sively b^urician reference of the 
ToVd college fellow towards the foe 


-:W ra ^ ri ^’.u and ^ ture .r ls . 0f . Ojf r some time. Roughly ond-flfth, how- 
ford, ffndall (hr« forms of authority- ever, I would estimate, , have short. 

8 ^?. C li r ^ d te a Jd ant ^ I?fe na ^' • ‘ “Wo™ Uj this sense. Out of; a deter- 
Alj three; rained monomania for teaching or for 
j 10 ^ / research, or because of idleness or 


nt depend 1 agam on elec- ■ without from popes ana pnww 

7^7 ' B ters, bishops and bureaucrats, kmp 

ection is the key, who-are. and Capitalists. Today [the colleg« 

10 fill; the administrative threatened most by the sfcte ab . 
ie colleges and in the . threat, left or right, is real, despite 
-el us note first that vir- fact that eight of the weep® 
>ne. holds some office at. prime ministers have been stuo ^ 
Roughly onC-flfth, how- fellows pf Oxford college*. CJJf m 



Inal charts 
lly&srouf 


unified, but many-faceted, whole, lij . s 
.reality there afo no pure types either of ! t 


:tactilpr incompetence, this minor- 
will not. be elected tb chair a 


. ienows pr uxiora from 
Was ChurchUl who went straight n* , 
■ Harrow to-Sandhurst.) ' Twctriy 
So the- questions 
years 'after Franks and 

.versity still • commands w«e 

powerful affections and Jj5® r 5fL B nd 

umrU la nnni mnrfi COlHP ell,lvo . ... 


j i. disguJsb qttjhidcs more coiriplex than ;, 

V S»,-' ;• cjn ibe. cbnvcyed by the worp amblvar l 

•t. : , i:. lenCa,tTHbtfe l «ia backgHmnd hefo bt 

y . ' . ‘ i louiwtipiy ' j 


opa tjlityc 
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engaged for the twenty-: 
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Making friends 
and translations 

Is literary translation a creative 
collaboration between author and 
translator? Michael Hamburger 
recalls associations and friendships 
with authors whose work he has 
translated over the years 



Though I have no doubts at all about 
my indebtedness to the poets I have 
translated over the decades, it is as 
hard for me to unravel the threads as it 
would be to weigh up the influence on 
me of this or that book I have read, this 
or that person I have known, this or 
diat place 1 have lived or stayed in, this 
or (hat job i have done. However close 
and intense a translator’s engagement 
with (he work translated, it is an 
engagement with a text, not with the 
personality of its author outside that 
text. 

More than *10 years ago, 1 began by 
translating work by writers who died 
before I was bom - Goethe, HOlderlin, 
Beethoven, Baudelaire, Rilke and 
Trakl among others, but also odd 
poems going back to medieval times. 
My concern with those writers as a 
translator did not differ essentially 
(rom my later concern with contem- 
poraries, regardless of whether the 
contemporaries were also personal 
friends. 

If the personal friends among them 
died -and many of them have died - 
white 1 survived to translate their 
work, it was not to photographs or 
tains that I turned in the first place to 
ffi&ridn my relations with them, but 
to their published writings. I should 
not hive thought them worth tronslat- 
if what I valued most in those 
mends. had not been there, in their 
work,. just as it was in the work of 
writers who died centuries before I was 
bom, 

All this should go without saying, 
tot perhaps it- has to be said again and 
ipivThere was a time when K immor- 
™lty was the word that artists used to 
“Mote the urge that made them pro- 
tow their work, not always distin- 
jpohing between an ambition to per- 
Wuale oneself and the durability of 
work that could be anonymous. This 
word Is too big for us now, and has 
indecent when the physical 
survival of any work of art has become 
Mi uncertain as that of its potential 
®apients; but, whatever we call it, the 
J«6c- itself. remains inseparable from 
- anything more for its 

°wn sake than for a specific purpose. 

j imaginative writing is an escape, 
« it seems to those who nave no usetor 
r«l-i an ascapo from time and 
Jrtuilousness - the time and fbr- 
Hf} 05 * which personal relations 
■ *2 fo* that urge, present 

wli , J^ e .fetters of Beethoven I 
oJuT fttiugh these were -not 


current one of 1980, but luis remained 
n poetic touchstone for me ever since. 
Unlike that of some of my other early 
heroes, his work was not affected by 
changes in my tastes and predilections, 
or by the loss of my capacity and need 
to identify with the persons outside the 
text, till the attraction of opposites or 
‘‘the fascination of what's difficult" 
could become a more compelling in- 
centive to translate. 

No poet whom I've known personal- 


ly has meant more to me, as a poet, 
than Httlderlin, for so long a time. Yet 
to say that his work “influenced” me 


Michael Hamburger (left) with the poet und novelist Gunter Grass (centre) and a friend. 


would only create misunderstandings, 
when the only thing a twentieth cen- 
tury poet can take over from Hfilderlin 
is a dynamic peculiar to him, a way of 
breathing. This has also passed into the 
work of more than one of the later 
poets, German and French, I have 
translated, from Rilke and Trakl to 
Huchel, Celan and Jaccottet. 

Only one of the poets i began to 
translate in his lifetime, Paul Celan. 
matched the difficulty of HAIderlin’s 
texts; and personal relations with him 
matched the difficulty of translating his 
poems. So it could well be that the 
most constant of my allegiances as a 
translator would have been thwarted 
or disrupted if HAIdcrlin had been not 
a contemporary of Wordsworth, but a 
living coeval; if my relations with him, 
that is, had been less one sided, and he 
had been able to answer back, as Paul 
Celan could and did, 

My involvement as a translator with 
living writers - other than one or two I 
had translated only out of freindship, 
the worst of motives for them and for 
me - began in the second decade of my 
working life, in the early 1950s. Four 
years of military service had given me 
glimpses at least of the backgrounds 
and experiences behind the work of 
some of them, as well as a chance to 
pick up the rudimentary Italian on 
which I drew much later both for The 
Truth of Poetry and for translations of 
poems by Franco Fortini. 


my wife - not a professional trip - l 
happened to meet a number of writers 
who became important to me. One was 
the poet and radio dramntixt Gunter 
Eich. Wc literally ran into each other 
nt Heidelberg, in a street and were 
introduced by llsc Aichinger. whom 
Eich was about to marry, and whom I 
had already met both in London and at 
Alpbach in Austria. 

Both were distinguished writers; but 
because fisc Aichinger had begun with 
a prose work, her brilliant early novel 
Die grSssere Hoffnung, and 1 have 
always had to avoid taking an long 
prose works for translation, 1 was to 


ready to translate more than a few 
early and relatively transparent poems 
of his. Subsequent meeting in Lundnn 
and Paris were far too hrief to permit 
the kind of collnborulion Unit was 
called for in his case, and only in Ills 
■ case, because inony of Ills poems were 
not translaiahle without special know- 


ledge that he could have provided. 

Friendly as all our meetings were, 
Celon never wholly recovered from the 
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, • I wrote about four of 
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Personal relations . . . 
were governed more by 
chance than by choice 

j 

As the academic I became in 1952, 1 . 
had to restrict myself to German 
writers 1 who were not- contemporary) y 
but as the critic and translator I 
remained* I could range more freely. 
Yet personal relations, if any, with the 
living authors I began to translate at 
that period were governed more by 
chance than by choice. 

In the early 1950s for instance, 1 
translated two books by Rene Char, at • - 
the request of bis friend and champion. 
Princess Marguerite Caetani* To this 
day I have never exchanged one 
spoken or written word witii this 
French poet. For reasons, to do not 
with him but with Marguerite Caetam 
- who took offence, at a remark Jn a 
letter of mine about the tendency of,; 
surrealist effects tostrike English read- 
ft.nnu hased an rav experience 


translate a good many poems by Eich 
and three of his radio plays, but only a 
few short poems by Ilse Aichinger. 

Both writers became my friends; but 
though the chance encounter may have 
been a link in the chain of develop- 
ments that made me Eicta’s translator 
rather than Ilse Aichinger's, neither 
tliis meeting nor later ones determined 
that outcome. I should have translated 
more of Eich’s work than I have done if 
British and American publishers had 
not proved discouraging, or if the late 
Third Programme had remained open 
to translations of foreign radio plays, 
as it was in (he 1960s. 

At the University of Heidelberg, 
during the same visit, I was introduced 
to a poet of whom I had never heard, 
Ernst Meister, older than me as Eich 
was; but apparently there as a student. 
He gave me an early collection of his 
poems. Just published by a small press, 
and I was sufficiently impressed both 
by him and by the poems never to 
forget that meeting, though not to 
translate any of those relatively early 
poems or keep in touch with Meister 
and his publications. 

Some 20 years were to pass before I 
discovered his later work and came to 
see it as among the best German 
poetry Written in those decades, _ in a 
way altogether at odds with dominant 
trends and in HflJderlin’s line of sue- • 
cession. By that time I was committed 
to the work of other poets as a 
translator and waS' grappling with the 
work of one of them even more 
demanding and idiosyncratic, Paul 

Cfcten. ' 

I exchanged one letter with Meister 
before his death and translated a 
handful of his poems for my anthology 
German Poetry 1910-1975, but could 
do no more. Meanwhile a younger 1 
translator, Richard Dove, had applied 

himself to the Intensivc tTanslatlpn 

Meister’s wbrk derefoes. - . . 

' A more bizarre concatenation 'of 
circumstances- led to my' firsttcontact 

with Celan's wotk. In the late 1940s, ; 


effects of the racial persecution under 
Nazism that had orphaned him and 
threatened his life during the war, and 
indirectly his irrational suspicions be- 
came another obstacle to tnat kind of 
collaboration. 

On one of his visits to me in London 
he was obsessed by a review of his 
poems that had appeared anonymous- 
ly in The TLS. He would not believe 
that I had not written that review, 
which had treated him as the “herme- 
tic'’ poet he did not wish to be, and 
essentially was not. To that unfounded 
suspicion of his f owe a significant 
inscription in one of his books and the 
only textual explanation - also to do 
with The TLS review - tliat I was able 
to use in my later translations. 


Translation is the 
closest of ... 
engagements with 
other writers 


I think it was at this meeting, too, 
that Celan told me he had authorized 
another -person to translate his poems 
Into EngTlsh. Though by that time, the 
late 1960s, I was ready to take on the 
demanding task, within the limits of a 
comprehension that came to me only 
gradually, poem by poem, with every 
rereading of his work, the prohibition 
at which ne had hinted prevented me 
from doing so until after his suicide in 
1970. ■ 

After his death, the difficulty of 
translating Celan’s poems become very 
much like that of translailng HOlder- 


his French translators - was nni 
needed with other German put ts who 
were also my friends, iliuugh I have 
received one or two valuable correc- 
tions from filintcr Grass ami Hans 
Magnus Enzcnsbcrgcr. 

Such colln!x>niti(>n, uf course, also 
depends on the author's capacity to 
read and understand the translations; 
und Celan’s French was very much 
better than his English, though he 
translated quite a number of English 
noems. Enzensbcrger, on the other 
hand, has become so fluent in English 
that he was able to translate his own 
lone poem. The Sinking of the Titanic, 
with no more help than a few com- 
ments from me. scarcely amounting to 
corrections. 

Some of the poets I have translated 
have been u kin to me in temperament, 
however different their backgrounds 
and immediate preoccupations, others 
have challenged me iust because they 
were good at doing things I had never 
tried to do. Again 1 can’t be sure 
whether I owe more to those to whom I 
was bound by affinity or to those, like 
Brecht or Enzcnsberger, to whom I 
was drawn by the attraction of oppo- 
sites. 

Since translation is-the closest of ail 
possible engagements with the work of 
other writers, I can only assume that it 
must have some effect on the sensibil- 
ity, awareness and resources of any 
poet who has translated as much and 
variously as 1 have. This effect could 
well amount to the danger of losing 
oneself and there are critics who have 
thought ft shocking or incredible that 
one man could translate all the poets 
represented in my bilingual antholo- 
gies. Those, admittedly, were special 
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represented in my bilingual antholo- 
gies. Those, admittedly, were special 
and exceptional undertakings, involv-. 
ing poets to whose work as a whole I 
was not committed in the way f have, 
been to the work of n select few. 

If I haye any qualms (.about the 
■ translating I'lfrve done, they are not 
about the diversity, but .about the 
sheer amount of time and concentra- 
tion the work has demanded. A di- 
versity no less extreme can be con- 
tained within the work of a single 
writer, as it was in. that of Goethe or 
Hofmannsthal, among writers f have 
translated; and I have always been 
fascinated by such bridging of seeming 
incompatibilities. 

Ndrcan I be.siifo that I should have 
written more poems of my own If f had. 
More ofton than no( I have translated. 
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whether I could make more ormeac 
stranae ppertis than he a»uld. If I had 
had tfraeta m.qra than glance at those 
poems - Including the Death ^ Fugue : 
that WM -to become so ubiquitous an.; 
anthology and . textbook piece that 
Celan finely .wfos^ .perndsslon to 
reprint ,|t - my association with Celan 
mmht have begun at that early June-, 
fore! As itwas* I met him h ffiu 
ijater' at thei of teh. 


words of:. foreign derivation, fai rc- 
moved from general usage, _ f 
My commltmont to Paul Celan re-, 
mains a commitment to his difficulties, 
textual and otherwise. Whether 1 can 
add to the hundred or so poems of his 1 
faafo'beeh 'able, to translate, does opt 
depend on ^the commitment alone, .but 


what I chore to translate when J chore 
to translate it, and stopped when n 
poem of my pwu was urgent enough to 
take. precedence. On the whole.lTiave 
more caure to regret the unnecessary 
poems I have, written than those I was 
prevented from writing by external 
pressures - or by the mental exhaus- 
tion that can come of prolonged and 
difficult translating work. • 

Though I have" kept my translating 
as separate as I could from my own 
writing and from considerations of 
friendship, there may be more links 
between all three, confluences and 
conjunctions, than 1 am aware. The 
dedications I . have mentioned, my 

S oem about a visit to Peter Huchel at 
taufen in Southern Geniany, a Beeth-r 
oven monologue, a concealed elegy for . 
Paul Celan in my sequence Travelling,, 
one or two' translated lines of Holder- 1 
tin incorjwiaLcd Into poems of mine, 
are a few connexions. that occur to me. 
Such meetings in poems and transla- 
tions have proved more reliable than 
any other kind, because less depen- 
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Policy continued by other means 


by Hew Strachan 

Clause witz: philosopher of war 
by Raymond Aron - 
translated by Christine Booker and 
Norman Stone 

RoutEedge & Kegan Paul, £15.95 
ISBN 0 7100 9009 9 

It is said that CaTl von Clause witz’s On 
Waris often quoted, but rarely read. In 
Britain (at least until the last ten 
years), not even the first half of that 
observation has been particularly true. 

For far too long, Gausewitz has 
laboured under the accusation of 
obscurity. When lie died of cholera In 
1831. he had not yet completed the 
revision which would incorporate On 
War’s leading idea - the relationship of 
war to politics. Thus his text was 
unfinished, and at points apparently 
contradictory. For soldiers there was 
an additional problem. Hoping for n 
manual of military instruction they 
found instead a philosophical and 
historical discourse. Either they re- 
tired baffled, or they read the book 
selectively. Both reactions had the 
effect of further confusing what 
Gausewitz was trying to say. In addi- 
tion, English-speakers were not 
helped by the bulk (three volumes) 
ana inadequacy of J. J. Graham’s 
translation, which remained in print 
for well nigh a century. Casting around 
for help with the desperation of ship- 
wrecked and floundering mariners, 
they seized on the apparent simplifica- 
tions contained in Basil Liddell Hart's ' 
The Ghost of Napoleon or, later, of 
.Anatol Rapaports highly (and mis- 
leadingly) selective Penguin edition. If 
these works re presented smoke on the 
horizon, they flattered to deceive. 

But then at last, in 1976, came 
rescue. The two outstanding military 
historians of our generation, Michael 
Howard and Peter Paret, translated 
On War. They rendered it approach- . 
able and comprehensible, and Paret 
provided'fhe historical background in 
Clausewltz and the State. Moreover, in 
France, that polymath extraordinaire, 

■ the late. Raymond Aron, devoted two 
voiuniis Of a book entitled Penser la 
> . Guerre to e criticism of the text and Of . 
its subsequent interpretation, It is this 
work which .now appears as Clause- 
Witz: philosopher of war. 

In these circumstances, it is perhaps 
' inevitable that Aron’s book should be 
. considered in -conjunction with (hose 
of Howard add Paret. However, 
l Aron'S primary concerns are those or 
the political scientist, the student 1 of 
tntei national relations in the twentieth 
century, His work Is therefore com- 
plementary to that of Paret; Paret 
' wrote'as a historian of ideas,- and was 
above all concerned with Clausowltz’a 
own -reaction to history and with the 
• way in which Clausewltz used history 
as the bails from which to develop his 
theories, Aron sties Clausewltz in the. 

. ..light of posterity, (indeed half Aran’s 
^ V^k^il^ypted' to subsequent lntet- 




Raymond Aron 

pretatlons or - more often - misinter- 
pretations of On War). His somewhat 
tendentious justification for this 
approach Is that, since Clause witz did 
no|t publish while he was alive, he was 
clfearly aiming bia work at feref gdneifc- • 
tions. Moreover, subsequent events — 
and Aron Is liberal in his upe of 
hindsight - have made evident pas- 
sages that seemed . insignificant or 
Obscure ,in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. • 

Both Aron and Paret agree that 
Clausewltz began to develop his lead- 
ing ideas from 1804, and that much of 
the rest of his life was devoted to their 
refinement. However not until 1827 
did Clausewltz settle oh an overall 
organization for the book. Its major- 
element was of course (he idea (Aron 
calk it the '’formula") that "war is the- 
continuation of policy by -other 
means". Although Clausewltz had rec- 
ognized: the importance of political 
considerations since 1804, he ;had 
tended' to see them only -as the object 
o/ war. ; After 1827 they also became 
the object in war; in other words 
politics permeated war at every level, 
and became a unifying fconcept for On , 
War. As important for Aron as the' 
• formula'? Is Clausewitz's - "trinity”. 




War consists of three elements - Its 
basic violence, associated with popular 
passions; the play of probability and of 
chance, which fall within the general’s 
purview; and the political direction of 
. the government, All wars contain this 
range, from emotion to rationality; in 
varying degrees. The “formula" and 
the "trinity 1 * provided Clausewltz with 
a unifying concept of war, a level of 
abstraction and of historical relativism 
which bad eluded him until 1827, 
The problem which confronts the 
critic is that Clausewltz revised only 
books I and VIII of On War in the light 



far to explain why he has been associ- 
ated with the worst excesses of Prus- 
sian militarism. But “absolute war” 
was also a definition of war in terms of 
its .means (the unrestricted use of 
violence)' rathe) 1 than its ends. In" 
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empire of lies which is the common lot 
of the independent mind under what 
communist ideologists call "existing” 
or "developed socialism" . Fehdr, Hel- 
. ler and MSrkus, writing os socialist 


Aron s purpose, in the first half of Ms. 
book, is to extend the thinking behind 
the "formula" and the "trinity" Into 
the rest of On War. He is therefore not 
simply taking the text as it is (as Peter 
Paret and Michael Howard - have 


Paret and Michael Howard - have 
done), but as It might have been. In 
particular, Aron wishes to jettison the 
notion of “absolute war”. “Absolute 
war” Was an' ideal concept: since war 
Was ah' act of vjolCnfce, there was no 
logical limit in the application offeree- 
in war. The vocabulary which Clause- 
witz used to describe the killing and 
blood-letting that lie at war’s heart go 


which' they -still retain: One can only 
hope they succeed. 

Dictatorship over Needs Is divided 
Into three pgrts,' for each of which one 
of the authors was primarily responsi- 

Ul. WX-t,... A l_ Lj.L ■ ■ 


that Aron devotes considerable alien, 
tion to Clausewitz's use of law and 
that he translates das Gesetz gitbi 
(from book III, chapter nine) as s djc. 
tates the law", whereas Howard and 
Paret opt for "imposes his wilT, 
Aron therefore defends Clausewiu 
against those who argue dial the 
German accepted war as endemic In 
international relations and that he 
never defined what he meant by poli- 
tics. However, it is hard to avoidtbe 
feeling that Aron - like others - is 
using Clausewitz os a vehicle for hit 
own preoccupations in the contempor- 
ary world. Nuclear deterrence is, in 
Aron’s eyes, both defensive and inde- 
cisive, and puts the weight on the third 
element in Clausewitz’s “trinity", poli- 
tical understanding. The evidence for 
so pacific a view or Clausewitz is built 
round an extrapolation of what bool 
VI would have been if the revisions of 
1827-30 had been incorporated. Book 
VI has long presented ClausewitzT 
military followers with problems. Else- 
where he insists on the importance of 
battle and the need for the general to 
follow the impulse to join oattle. In 
book VI Gausewitz argues that the 
defensive is a stronger form of war 
than the offensive. Its military aim, 
however, is negative - hence the 


soldiers’ difficulty. Many earlier cri- 
tics, particularly before 1914, prefer- 
red simply to forget book VI, For 
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E ossible political objectives in war - a 
[lockout blow or a negotiated settle- 
ment. Therefore, the idea of “absolute 
war” does not provide a historically 
comprehensive model for war in the 
way that the “formula" does. 

Moreover, Aron argues, a policy of 
annihilation in war Is fundamentally 
incompatible with a war fought for 
political ends. To take On War at face 
value, and to suggest that Clausewitz 
saw an implicit drift up the scale to 
“absolute” (or even total) war, is - in 
Aron’s view - completely to misinter- 
pret Gausewitz’s final intentions. In- 
stead Aron’s Gausewitz accepted the 
European states system, with its ba- 
lance of power, its possibility of mod- 
eration in warfare, and with peace as 
war’s political objective. The spirit he 
breathed was as much that of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism as of 
Romanticism. It is perhaps significant 


are explained in terms not only of ihe 
ever presence of the USSR as its 
ultimate guarantor, but of the extra- 
ordinary diversity of interest -groups ' 
united only In their detestation of the 
v tfatyr olio. The ubiquity of corruption 

■ l? froateti.'in a'ijhBllCpglng wny, as a 
4 functional necessity or an otherwise 

unworkable system of central planning 
and direction. Corruption, in the form 
of a network of mutually beneficial' 
private deals among bureaucrats, man- 
agers and skilled manual labourers, 
produces' a phenomenon akin to the 
♦‘black economy’’ in' the West, but, 
unlike 'its Western equivalent, the 
1 Soviet black economy is necessary! if 
. the official economy & to work at all. 

• This Is a bobk rich In Ideas. It could 
fuel debate about the Sbviet systems 
for years to edme’ It Is Important that if 
should; for in a world where the Soviet 
Union is such a dominant presence we ■ 
can neither afford, to be-ignorantofits . 
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Aron, book VI is vital, and its central 
theme - reworked in the light of the 
“formula” and the “trinity" - becomes 
conflict resolution. 

The texture of Aron’s book is rich; it 
is multi-layered and higblycomplex.lt 
makes great demands of the reader - 
assuming not least that he has a fiood 
working Knowledge of On War. More- 
over, tne effect of the translation is to 
increase - not diminish - the difficulty. 
On the whole, this is not the fault of 
Giristine Booker and Norman Stone, 
whose text reads well. In particular, 
they capture those marvellously eplt 
rammatic and pithy sentences, which 
suddenly illuminate Aron’s prose. But 
at one or two points a choice of words 
creates difficulty for the specialist: ta 
petite guerre becomes either small- 


scale war or guerrilla war, but not petty 
war; "the high point of victoiy M would 
be more familiar as the “culminating 
point”. Indeed the translations front 
Clausewitz himself seem to be from the 
French of Aron, rather than direct 
from the German. Although the? 
retain the sentence construction of tne 
original, they have none of the cianty 
or directness of Howard’s and Paw*, 
and their meanings differ at a number 
of points, . . ... 

But the main problems onginsiG 
with the publisher, who have com- 
pressed the two French volumes into 
one English. Thus we have an alludon 
to a first volume that is not there, rae 
references, the notes, and the bib- 
liography have all gone. Unless n 
sources for quotations are cited m tn 
main body of the text, theycarmolK 
checked without looking at the rren 
original.' Even when reference s iQv j> 


wrong. Other authors are 
Without introduction and without ) 
indication as to the^ title of the 
under discussion. The text 
been cut and altered, at times in su* * 
way as to destroy the meamng. Ag 
example of the ateurdity that foU^ 
a quotation from Liddell Haris bW 
on the German jaenerals, The 
Side of the Hill. The translation 
not name the book, and 
original English. It cites Liddell 
without revealing that he was q ting 
von Kleist. Thus references ito ^Oenna 
t n Britain, evw< 


• Tiuvlari^f rwntr n lW»H 1 .*,** ■ uib *n anuiaciu re ot arma- 


^drail^qhrattentfbti 


ft. David { i 

;■ ; : Douidf, . L £evy ls leettiferin sbclofn^yii. . 


1 / hhy‘S .Subject, dnd ’thfe ; David J 


- translated as aanauui«. 
quotation itself runs thlrt ^{j l ii 1 in- 
beyond its apparent close with 

verted commas. « 0 ,tina oa 

Aron’s book is essential reading ^ 

Clausewitz. However, ^Jder.Iri 
it made great demands of its reaa« ^ 
translation, those demands nra ; 
different; bur they are in no J 
diminished- The uninitiated ^ 
read : Howatd and Paret, 

dpiie so 1 much ' to 1 clarity 

, before approaching Clausewltz. pP a r . 
. soph& ofyvtiT;' ' ■ ' !; 
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^ointment In Japan: memories of 

driy years 

byG.C. Allen 

Athlone Press, £12.50 

1SBN048511237X 


Tbose who are curious about Japan 
will End, in this disarmingly casual 
record of periodic visits, a vivid 
iccount of the transformations in 
Japanese ways of life and thought over 
i span of six decades. 

George Alien’s expertise as an eco- 
nomist straddled two cultures. He did 
important work on British nineteenth- 
ceolury economic history and was an 
mlhonty on Britain’s Industrial struc- 
ture. He made contributions to the 
theory of industrial competition and, 
is a member of the Monopolies Com- 
mission, to competition policy. But he 
tmeauallv well known for his series of 


mission, to competition policy. But ne 
was equally welfknown for his series of 
authoritative analyses of the Japanese 
economy, beginning with Modern 
Japan and Its Problems in the 1920s 
and continuing at intervals of about a 
decade. His last book, The Japanese 


Economy, and a monograph casting a 
sceptical analytic eye on British com- 


sceptlcal analytic eye on British com- 
plaints about Japan’s non-tariff bar- 


bers, were both published in 1981, a 
year before he died. 


His acquaintance with Japan began 
in 1922 when he arrived in Nagoya, a 


bemused 22-year-old, to become a 
teacher of economics at the Commer- 


cial High School - now the economics 

i » vi t i-:_ 


department of Nagoya’s National Uni- 
versity. He records how on the boat. 


he had been “amused when a kindly 
academic, who evidently assumed that 
1 was probably equipped with all the 
prejudices of the typical Englishman in 
foreign parts, went out of nis way to 
convince me, as we sailed from port to 
port, of the common humanity of the 
man peddler, the Malay docker, the 
Chtaese rickshaw coolie and the En- 
gHdi school master”. Amused, note; 
not contemptuous or resentful. It was 
this ability to be mildly amused while 
warmly, conscious of tne humanity he 
htd in common with the pompous, or 
ample-minded, or importunate, or 


amply odd people he met which made 
him such a sharp observer of the Japan 


cun suen a snarp observer oi tne japan 
W lound in 1920s Nagoya. He was 


pearly delighted , for example, with his 
housekeeper's mixture of wisdom and 


firtlesshess, of deference and calm 
imperiousness. She explained how 
much better Shinto was than foreign 
muRloqs because there were so many 
9“* each mod for curing some illness 
oroUier. Tknew about the advantages 


serialization in economic affa 

“Ot I had never hefinre thniioht that 


^ywidSodai Policy 

^^^k^Bhqlshaw and 




to lacquer and carpentry, hut hopeless 
as technicians, lacking in mechanical 
sense, brutal and clumsy in their 
treatment of delicate apparatus. Thus 


curves ur lining tegressmn analytes. 
He tells against himself the story of a 
visit with a Japanese economist friend 


they were and always would he. Allen 
had good reasons fnr dmihiinn 


had goad reasons for doubting this 
view. He had spent part of his post- 
graduate year at Birmingham reading 
the eighteenth-century archives of 
Boulton and Watt, full of complaints 
about the incompetence of suppliers 
and the clumsiness of the users of their 
steam engines. 

That sense of perspective stood him 
in good stead as he observed Japan's 
accumulation of skills and technical 
knowledge at a rale far faster than 
Britain's slow two-century approach to 
technological competence. It helped, 
too, that he was one of those econom- 
ists who believed that the ordinary 
man might sometimes know more 
about why he behaved the way he did 
than the economist drawing demand 


to an area where goods and people arc 
punted around a network id unals by 


people dressed in picturesque rum! 
costumes. Women had taken over this 


function from men, a change which 
Allen and his friend explained in terms 
of the more rapid shift to a seller's 
market for male titan for female 
labour, and an increasing wage dif- 
ferential. It occurred to Allen to seek 


ciirio’ itv or wti ttune violence or aes- 
thetic -.en-i* ulity id the intelligent 
lindei d-uuliiip of the nature of 
academic research with which 
Japanese businessmen respond to re- 
senrelicis. 

Clearly he lias a certain nostalgia for 
tile more exotic simplicities of the 
|92it>. But on the whole he approves of 
the change despite the pollution and 
urban overcrowding and the uncertain 




confirmation for their punter. “It’s for 
the tourists," she said, “The clothes 


temptations of arrocance in u nation of 
new-found power. If ever there was a 


look more picturesque on women". 

The mixture of anecdote and gener- 
alization is judicious. His wry detach- 
ment and even-handed sympathy 
make his comments worth reading 


man whose calm apprehension of his 
world was undistorted by tensions in 
his relationship to it, it was George 
Allen, and we are lucky that his last 


years gave us this hook to remember 
him hv. 


whether he is discussing the Japanese 
sense of hierarchy , or the “sensible and 


R. P. Dore 


civilized" use of go-betweens, or 
, Japanese emotionality or intellectual 


R. P. Dore is assistant director of the 
Technical Change Centre. 



Not like 
bananas 


the equilibrium price-auction model 
"has become an ideology rather than a 


set of working hypotheses used to 
understand the behaviour of the eco- 
nomy found in the real world." 

After an introductory chapter set- 
ting out the main characteristics of the 
equilibrium price-auction model , 
there is a rather discursive account of 
American economic policy over the 
last fifteen or so years. British readers 
may regret that the story is restricted to 
the experience of the United States, 
but there are sufficient broad parallels 
with the United Kingdom for this not 
to be a major drawback. 

Chapter three deals with inflation, 
and here some confusions creep in. 
Thurow is avowedly sceptical about 
money supply control as a means of 
reducing the rate of inflation, yet 
claims that “monetarism redefines in- 
flation as a ’sustained’ increase in 
prices . . . If the monetarists’ semantic 


Dangerous Currents; the stale of 
economics 
by Lester C. Thurow 
Oxford University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 198771835 


Lester Thurow’s book is the first 
volume in the “Library of Political 
Economy”, whose editorial board is 
dominated by a group of Oxford 
economists known for their pragmatic 
approach to economics. The library 
“has been established to provide wide- 
ly based explanations of economic 
behaviour in contemporary society.” 
For whom? According to the pub- 
lishers' blurb, Thurow’s book '‘will 
interest any practising economist". 
But the author himself is clearly writ- 
ing for that elusive body, the intelli- 
gent lay audience. The aim, then, is a 
worthy one, though notoriously diffi- 
cult to achieve. Areuments must in- 
evitably be simplified, so that the 


distinction is accepted, inflation is 
’everywhere and always a monetary 


phenomenon' as the war cry of the 
monetarists claims.” This will be at the 


evitably be simplified, so tnat tne 
professional reader has constantly to 
sundress the urge to say “Yes, 


1 had never before thought that the 
Principle might be held to have an 
fi PW°aifon in the sphere of theology.” 
Hindsight, : of course, gives added 
pquaricy - to, for instance, his story of 
Jr Wng Lancashire cotton merchant 
confidently assured him that 
Japan s success in the world's cotton 
jjjarket was a temporary wartime phe- 
Jpwe&ori which the inherited skill and 
JJfMfonce of the British would soon 
ffititndahj again. The prevailing view 
Nagoya's tiny foreign commun- 
fodeed, that Japanese compe- 
Was .limited. They were admit- 
■ e W flnt-rate cfaftsmen when It came 


suppress the urge to say “Yes, 
but ...” when complications are 
ignored or evidence selectively 
offered. That said, Thurow has largely 
succeeded in presenting current de- 
bates in a comprehensible and lively 
way to non-economists. 

The starting point is the recent 
conjunction of serious stagflation with 
the absence of any consensus among 
economists about how to dire it, 
Post-Keynesian analysis and policies 
appeared incapable of anticipating or 
curing the problems of the 1970s. 
Thurow argues that this left the field 
open for a return to a kind of economic 
fundamentalism in the form of simple 
supply and demand analysis, or what 
he calls throughout the "equilibrium 
price-auction model”. But whereas 
this model may be relevant in the cases 
of some commodities and financial 
assets. It is not in the cases of other 


Union 


impact 


Trade Unions and the Labour Market 
by Ken May hew 

Martin Robertson, £16.95 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 85520 628 4 and 629 3 


“markets" - especially not in the case 
of the labour market. The reason Is not 
that most markets airt characterized by 
market imperfections which can and 

■ ■ i ■ r 1 L..i fVian /tivarafn 


should be removed, but they operate 
under constraints which cannot or 
should not be removed. Workers are 
inherently not like bananas or Treas- 
ury Bills and their behaviour cannot 


readily accessible form. There are thus 
few surprises, but the wealth of in- 
formation, especially on who are the 
victims of “fuel poverty 1 , is revealing 
and shows clearly how governments 
concern with achieving energy con- 
servation largely 

Cy has exacerbated (he difficulties of 
the poor. Energy consumption is gov- 
erned by many factors otherthan price 
- size of household aod efficient of 
heatimz svstem, for example - bo that a 
no(icv produces numerous. 


/ 'fevJjLT 1 ■ the- era of cheap 
’ ■ years ago a number of 

f-! • PPUP T iB * 


research 'on whiM the. ; 


a cation for intervention through social 
^Thebbok is divided into sections on 


UGUl DUU utjwmiyn'v- ■ , . 

against the critics of the original sur- 
vey. The underlying wsueiis poverty, 
but them are sbBiff variations, among 


George Allen in 1922 


between the two f the very henrt of our 
own dear medium-term financial 


own dear medium-term financial 
strategy!). The analysis of the Phillips 
Curve and the natural rate of unem- 
ployment is rather unclear; it is also 
cast in a dosed -economy framework 


monetarists claims.” This willbc at the 
very least puzzling to the lay reader. 
“Keynesian” anti-inflation policies are 
defined as tax increases, "monetarist” 
ones as reductions in money supply 
growth, with no discussion of the links 


mind wholly convincingly) the differ- 
ences between workers and bananas 


In policy discussions over the Inst 
decade unions have been at or near the 
centre of the stage. Their behaviour 
and presumed effects have provoked . 


governments into action designed to 
Influence their conduct. 

Bui what in fact is their influence on 
the economy? In these days of plung- 
ing union membership, of inescapable 
redundancies, and of longer-term 


seemingly immutable changes. in ln- 
dustrialand occupational structure are 
unions prisoners of market forces? Or 
are they perhaps a cfcuse of our present 

E roblems? Can they alter their main- 
era’ relative income position and can 
they influence the direction or pace of 
labour market changes? Ken Mfiyhew 
is concerned With questions sbeh as 
theie, It is entirely und^tondablc 


cigui is uawiui .“r - ■* 

with the following chapter on digeon, 
nexion by Richard Berthoud, and 
might profitably hkve beep combined 
with it. Berthoud's data come from his 
Policy Studies Institute survey of the 
operation of the eddes of practice^ 
the feel industries, and his unexpected 

> iii. *( * m'IImU eiriHAn/v in 




^Sfofo^readUy^ble.to 


the poorMbe .'largest group - the, 
pensioners Hqyelvery lo» rtgnjf- 


and between market imperfections 
and constraints. His conclusions are 


which has always been crucially mis- 
leading for the United Kingdom and is 
no longer & reasonable approximation 
Tor the United States. 

The conclusion seems decidedly 
offbeat: in the price-auction world in 
which price changes always equilibrate 
markets, money is neutral; real output 
cannot diverge from its natural level 
for long; ergo, rational people 
shouldn’t worry about inflation. Since 
they do, the price-auction model must 
be wrong. 

Next comes a brief digression on 


econometrics. This is a brave attempt 
to give a non-tcchnical account of tnc 
problems of data-mining, structural 


instability, identification and so on. 
Chapters five and six deal with supply- 
side economics and with rational ex- 
pectations. Since both are based firmly 
on the validity of the equilibrium 

{ irice-auction model, Thurow nafural- 
y finds little to be said for either. 

Chapter seven, on the labour mar- 
ket, is the core of the book. Thurow 
here spells out at length (and to my 


that he is not able to provide much in 
tlie way of firm and comprehensive 
answers. What he docs do is to pro- 


vide, for second and third-year under- 
graduate economists and for graduate 
students of manage ment and industrial 
relations, a lively. Informative, and 
balanced review of the contribution of 
economists to these matters. 

'The book begins by arguipgthat the 
conditions which characterize the real 
world ' labour murker, such ns bi- 
lateral monopoly, (where n single 
buyer faces a single seller) and firms' 
internal labour markets; not only give 
unions discretion In Setting pay^but 
are also significant in encouraging 
their formation. It goes on to explore 
union objectives and the processes by 
which these are formed. Subsequent 


which these are formed. Subsequent 
chaplets deal with the more notable 


differences in the organization and 


membership of unions in Britain, and 


membership of unions 
the USA, discuss 


strategies, and review in some detail 
what We know of the Impact of unions 
on inflation, income distribution and 
efficiency. Finally there is an examina- 
tion .of government -policy towards 
unions and a cohcluding chapter of 
general reflections. • 

, Mayhew conveys the sense that 
unions are real worjd ..institutions 


reveals the Importance of size of 
household, size 'of bouse and type of 
heating system hi explaining variations 
in how much is spept on fuel. Tenure, 
cIbbs, region and, surprisingly, income 
differences do oof appear to explain 
very much, ■. • ■ ■ . ' ■ ^ 

Gillian Parker’s short chapter on 
debt is useful but overlaps significantly 

■ .a .a . >_tt 


the Obvious link with the next chapter 
on hypothermia in which Malcolm 
Wicks draws on the findings; of bis 
earlier study Old and Cold. 

The second part on “polldes” fn-. 
eludes chaplets by Toby Harris bn foel 


allowances. Richard Berthoud on pre- 
venting debt and disconnexion, 


finding, that there is little evidence to 
link high overall feel expenditure with 
debt and disconnexion is. defended 


bleak. No one has an adequate theory 
of the determination of aggregate 
wage levels. For Keynesians, the level 
of (cither nominal or renl) wages is 


exogenous; monetarists have no model 
of the wage (as opposed to the price) 
level; labour economics deals with 
relative, not aggregate, wages. We 
need an entire reconstruction of labour 
market theory, which lies at the heart 
of macroeconomic analysis. The final 


chapter simply reiterates the author's 
scepticism about much of “convention- 


scepticism about much of “convention- 
al” economic theory. 

The power of the belief that markets 
always clear by means of price (or 
wage) changes is very great - to the 
man in the street, to the letter-writer to 
The Times and, not least, to the 
sixth-form economist. Each of these 
would find plenty to think about in 
Dangerous (Our rents. 


M. J. C. Surrey 


M. J. C. Surrey is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Leeds. 


fashioned by history and subject to all 
manner of internal political and other 
pressures, yet he demonstrates that 
formal economic analysis yields some 
powerful insight* into their behaviour 
and effects. His exposition and use of 
theory is admirable though no one will 
be in any doubt that he believes that its 
contribution to our understanding Is 
often modest. He makes a similar 
judgment on much of the econometric 
work: Ihe studies of the determinants 
of strikes perhaps “explain only- what 
was already known 1 "', and studies, of 
union membership do “little more than 
scratch the surface.” It is hard (o 
quarrel with such assessments.. Some 
sense of frustration and disappoint- 
ment might be inevitable given that tlio 
huge literature on the economics of 
unions leads to results that are often 
inconclusive and which consequently 
permit no clear policy guidelines, but 
Mayhew maintains a stimulating fresh- 
ness aiid shows the importance of the 
questions. 


Barry Thomas 


Barry Thomas . Is senior lecturer 'Pi 
economics at the University of 
Durham.- . . • 


have seen so for. 


The chapters are carefully argued 
and the proposals forj. reform are 


relatively modest, but in a political 
climate whore Wei rare. goals havebeen 
subordinated to defence and economic 
policy,, one senses that the authors 


pensioners - nqve i very. . tow w 

Indebtedness 

Berthoud. ajtribrtfosv!arrt|y tO-thdt 
attitudes to debt- TfospnBlng provides 


Jonathan Bradshaw and Sandra Hut- 
ton on whether changes in foe) tariffs 
would ease some of the problems of 
foel poverty, and finally Frances Wil- 
liam? !on insulation and energy con- 
servation. The: case is. made ■ from 
evidence cited earlier on groupS at risk 
for a - “targeted” flat-rate foel allo- 
wance pain with child benefit dnd (lie 
old-pge pension; coupled with -some 
rebate on bills. Codes of practice have 
helped qnd could be further Improved, 
and some advantages could aqcriie 
froin '“tariff tilling . But the, major 
long-term policy emphasis argued for 
jn tpU book concerns insulation; and. 
Conservation measures which demand 
a mudhi mbro 'radical and coirtpr^heh- 
give policy 1 package; than anything we ; 


would be astounded if their recom- 
mendations were actually pursued. 
The.editora recognize In their conclud- 
ing chapter that government response 
to the social policy implications of 
energy has been ad hoc add piecemeal, 
and by bringing together a wealth or 
evidence have succeeded in making 
the case that an integrated, policy 


S n» Is urgently required. The, 
awn factor is wnat it would take 


to turn this concern into a political 
priority. On this the contributors are 

Understandably silent. 


Alto. CaWson 


Atm i Cawsbn is lechtrer iri politics at the 
University 1 of Sussex- ! 
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Divisions 
in the 
House 

The House of Commons 1660-1690, In 
three volumes 

edited by Basil Duke Henning 
Seeker & Warburg, £120.00 
ISDN 0436 192748 

These volumes, the fifth set in the 
magisterial project for a history of the 
House of Commons from the four- 
teenth century tri modern times, repre- 
sent the fruits of English and American 
research over more than twenty years. 
Inspired by the approach of Sir Lewis 
Namier, the constituency surveys and 
biographies are intended to provide 
the “essential information” about the 
ejections of and parts played by 2,040 
members in the House of Commons 
between the Restoration and (he Re- 
volution. 

There can be no satisfying everyone 
as to what constitutes the “essential” 
information, nor the particular needs 
of every individual scholar. There is an 
unevenness about the biographies not 
always explicable in terms of the 
survival of evidence; some important 
secondary books and especially theses 
have not oeen used. But the labour in 
continental as well as English archives, 
the achievement in documenting posi- 
tions held by, the local interests and 
family ties, the parliamentary speeches 
and committee service of more than 
two thousand members is awe-inspir- 
ing. Thanks to these volumes, the 
difficulties of unravelling the various 
membersof the Carew, Herbert, Mon- 
tagu or Russell families recede; while 
some of the fuller entries (those for 
Robert Atkyns, Thomas Meres or 
Edward Seymour for example) 
approach full biographies of lesser 


ill biographies of lesser 
known figures. Given the poverty of 
work on the localities, the surveys of 
the Constituencies are hot only an 


Opposition? There is little sense here 
of the world, recently described by 
John Miller, in which many individuals 
“made up their minds on each issue on 
its merits”. 

The suspicion of an old-fashioned 
approach to political history is con- 
firmed by the introduction. Here again 
it is invaluable to learn that 66 percent 
ofMPshad attended an inn of Court or 


university, or that the Commons still 
contained relatively few merchants. 
The tables too demonstrate clearly the 
..remarkable drift away from the com- 
mitted support for the king between 
1660 and 1679. The negative conclu- 
sions are no less interesting: (he 
absence of any geographical dimen- 
sion to political alignments might sur- 
prise those who have tried to discern 
them for the civil war; the discovery 
that “no political group did disprop- 
ortionately well in any particular type 
of borough” should give rise to impor- 
tant reconsideration. For the most 
part, however, the prefaces do not 
raise the questions provoked by, and 
so fail to exhibit to best effect, the 
treasures of the material unearthed. 
Why did the period see a marked drop 
in the number of lawyers in the House? 
What attitudes to electoral contests 
(and to local politics) lay behind the 
praise of the Huntingdonshire freehol- 
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ders (in 1679) as “true Englishmen” 
because they bore their own electoral 
expenses? Whv in Lincolnshire (and 
not elsewhere?) did Lord Castleton’s 
attempt to hold the balance between 


An engraving by William Danlells, circa 1814, of the Port of London, showing the Custom House in the 
centre of the picture. Danleiis completed a series of engravings for R. Ayrton’s eight- volume Voyage Round 
Great Britain, many of which are now reproduced in Gordon Jackson’s book The History andArchaeoloevof 
Ports (World’s Work, £12.95). " J 

a -m . themselves, however, the essentially and football crowds, as well as through 

\ or peculiarly urban nature of the the hierarchy of towns and thor 

JT\. UU U L experiences that are illustrated is not methods of government, in an instruc- 

instantly apparent; for the activities of tive and well-signposted tour. The 

A. _ government, administration, law en- journey is taken in stages determined 

LflWfl S forcement, poor relief, schooling, or by the size and functions of different 

V* recreation which are documented tnwn Innltina in turn at T nnXnn 


attempt to hold the balance between 
court and country appeal to the electo- 
rate? 

It is unfortunate that the introduc- 
tion does less than justice to the most 
valuable product of the whole en- 
deavour: the elucidation of local and 
personal circumstances - of the influ- 
ence of "nan-political factors” on an 
MP’s career. To learn that William 
Glyde, as mayor of Exeter, tolerated 
conventicles in order to secure the 
non -conformist vote, or that Walter 
Erie’s preference for a land rate over 
an excise related to his desire to see his 
gentlemen neighbours sell out, is to 
begin to construct the wider political 
world in which parliaments and mem- 
bers of parliament must be placed. For 
in these volumes, as well as the (better 
known) men ofparty or principle, who 
feature on Shaftesbury’s or court lists 



impressive testament to the pioneering 
research they required; they open, tip 
.the subject. 

it Is-tne criteria and labels applied to 
the information which arc disconcert-, 

. lng ; -The evaluation of parliamentary 
activity by the number of committees 
which ft member, attended is less than 
satisfactory - especially when, as the 
editors Inform us, no allowance Is 
madefbr absence on royal (or other)- 
business. Labels such as "moderate", 
“passive .Parliamentarian", or "prob- 
able Presbyterian 1 ’ are of little use 
unless clearly defined - and defined for 
each period to which they are applied. 
The problem is seriously exacerbated 
.when the "probables” are omitted in 
calculations for the tables. Similarly 
the free use of terms such as “Opposi-- 
t(on" Or ‘‘Court” (ai times capitalized 
Into-*-, institutions) reveals a lack of 
caution concerning political taxonomy 
and at limes a misleading over&lmplf-' . 
; . fiction of the political Tower of , 


• BhbeU^afc- whs. the Government 
during the 1 CabhWls it; right to depict 
.•the enemies of Clarendon, men with 
. different interests and attitudes, as the 
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! i • Ceufory Ireland* a bqc^^ 
by ttemowl Keenan 
, : - GUI & Macmillan, £20.00 
156^7171,11^2 

'V^'ert ^hai.lcfng been a' riecd for a 
> cieuefol sutyey of thc.frjsh Catholic 
• - wWlfch of jhqlqst dfotriiV wltiifo isnat 
. cOnrtructed arouhti a political 


shifted positions (a safer term than the 
editor's “sides") endlessly: who, even 
as a known supporter oftne- Declare 
. tiotvof Indulgence was ordered to draw 
up an address against the suspending 
power; and who, while sitting among 
the opposition members, was listed as 
a supporter of the court. We encounter 
too the more typical but less prominent 
men, for whom local contains .were 
always paramount, men like Sir John 
Holland who - opposed a tax Only 
because Norfolk was over-assessed. 

By documenting, their lives, the 
History of Parliament has shown the 
need to appreciate the individuals' and 
complexities which dfefy easy categor- 
izations. In so doing, these, volumes 
point up; the necessity and provide an 
opportunity for . a re-evaluation, not 
only of parliaments and parties, but of . 
the world of Restoration politics. 

KeyjiySharpe „ 

Kevin Sharpe is lecturer in history Affhe . 
• University of Southampton . . \ 


By using five diocesan archives, and 
gathering information from diverse 

te 
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The Urban Experience, a Sourcebook: 
English, Scottish and Welsh towns 
1450-1700 

edited by R. C. Richardson and 
T. B. Janies 

Manchester University Press, £19.50 

ISBN07190 09006 

The Pursuit of Urban History 

edited by Derek Fraser and 

Anthony Sutcliffe 

Edward Arnold, £35.00 

ISBN 07131 6383 6 

Town, City and Nation: England 1850- 
1914 

by P.J. Waller 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 and 
£4.95 

ISBN 0 19 2191764 and 289163 4 

The more urban history flourishes and 
. proliferates, the less sure are itspracti- 
doners exactly what it Is: a healthy sign 
for the vitality of the subject, but not so 
reassuring for those readers who like 
to know where they are. The present 
collection of books offers three diffe- 


themselves, however, the essentially 
or peculiarly urban nature of the 
experiences that are illustrated is not 
instantly apparent; for the activities of 

S ;overnment, administration, law en- 
□rcement, poor relief, schooling, or 
recreation which are documented 
seem to take place in their own right, 
and only incidentally happen to have 
urban settings. 

If the sourcebook is for teachers or 
those who fancy a casual dip into the 
brantub, the conference approach of 
The Pursuit of Urban History is very 
definitely for the well-informed stu- 
dent of the subject equipped to discern 
a picture of the state of the art out of 
the brightly coloured but often 
clashing pointillisme of the strongly 
individualist contributions here 
arrayed. The editors give splendid 
guidance in this task in their excellent 
introduction, but even they are de- 
feated by the iconoclasm of Professor 
Ray Pahl, the erstwhile urban 
sociologist, who announces that it is 
ludicrous to suggest that the town can 
be a social fact or that there is any such 
thing as an urban community which is 
worth investigating. 


, Undeterred, the other contributors 
to the Jim Dyps Memorial Confer- 
ence, whose papers form the basis of 
this volume, gave a varied and at times 


rent routes into the territory, suited to 
very different kinds of explorers. 
There Is, for example, the docu- 


dazzllng display of the kind of things, 
theoretical, methodological, and 
empirical, which occupy the minds of 


ments approach of The Urban Experi- 
ence, which is a scrapbook of 173 
extracts from documents illustrating 
anything, and almost everything, that 
happened in towns, from London to 
Perth, prostitutes in Glasgow to pigs in 
the streets of Maidstone, bailiffs in 
High. Wycombe to the contents of an 
inn at Kina's Lynn. The texts are all 
helpfully given; in English, or some- 
times in. readily intelligible Scots, for 
we .can all get the hang of “the bairne 

n ' 'Ik was gotin betuix thame fo 
catione. of befoir"; and they are - 
grouped tn thematic sections In orderly 
. fashion - sex. -in case false Impressions 
are formed; boing but a small part of 
Law and Order, and of Social Life. 

The set of texts will undoubtedly be 
itofolin teaching, alongside the avail- 
able studies of early modem towns, for 
graphic illustrative purposes. Taken by 


urban historians. There is much to be 
learned here about city life, family life, 
housing, and the urban middle classes, 
as well as about the agonizing over the 
definition and scope of urban history 
which much concerns scholars. If no 
clear consensus emerges, the very 
diversity of the contents of the volume 
and the contradictions in the views 
expressed make It a statement of 
robust academic health that will be 
much appreciated by the specialists, 
The single-handed approach by Dr 
Waller, in contrast, is aimed at the 
nan-specialist who wishes to know 
what urban history can do to illuminate 


oners ine interesting, and tn the end 
only partially successfol, concept of an 
urbanized form of general social his- 
tory. Thafcis an ambitious and exciting 
undertaking which leads Dr Waller 
through London clubland, music halls, 



itable ‘and 


instead there are a few random and 
available cahteiilporaneous estimates. 
In ahotheTt place he writes "I have been 

• Some occasional figures relating to ’ 
ebufth flndpce are giyeh, but there is 
nq quantified assessment - Indeed Dr 
Keenan's “"h* 1 *** 1 


usefulness of this book as a guide to 
Irish Catholic functions and organiza- 
tions remains. In one particular it is an 
especially valuable .corrective to ' re* 
reived opinion: it shows that the 
Catholic church of; the nineteenth 
century disclosed “little to support the 


and xu 
and in 


lucidly.. 


. unaeipnu conclusion ,U , 

this head is that the . church "had 
considerable financial resources;” In 
another pli»$e .;he ; observes: 1 “The 
priests themselves wire worthy men ' 
for the mott Part; Thfcir beseWng sin • 
V9sdrink."lr ‘ 

but'l 


Roman and adapted to Irish needs of 
the time; there was: none of the 
lingering Celtic culture about It that 
later nationalist writers always tended 
to assume, ■ /. ' 

fo’ 

of 
as 


and football crowds, as well ss through 
the hierarchy of towns and thor 
methods of government, in an instruc- 
tive and well-signposted lour. The 
journey is taken in stages determined 
by the size and functions of different 
town types, looking in turn at London, 
the great cities and manufacturing 
towns, the new growths of resorts ana 
suburbs, and the country towns. With- 
in this familiar scheme of classification 
the emphasis is on variety and the 
difference between towns, on rivalries 
and emulation, on the diversity of 
activities in the economy of the raosi 
obvious candidates as single-industry 
towns. 

This brings a welcome note of 
realism to the portrayal of towns, and 
blows away tne old stereotype that 
industrial towns were all Coketowns, 
all repetitions of one another. The 
difficulty of insisting on the individual- 
ity of every town, however, is that 
there simply is not room in a general 
history to give even a thumbnausketch 
of any particular town. The result is 
that bits of information and character- 
ization of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, or Sheffield, for exam- 
ple, are scattered about in the text, and 
unless the student has already goi 
some grip on the nature and fustoryof 
these places from other reading H 
would be difficult to grasp where 
precisely in economic or social struc- 
ture, in cultural or political life, their 
Individuality is supposed to lie. Even 
London, given a chapter to itself, a 
treated in a series of snapshots of its 
government and provisioning, its high 
life and its street life, its theatres and 
its slums, which evoke an impression 
of its complexity, Immensity, and con- 
fusion but do not easily cohere into a 
clear picture of the metropolis ana its 
growth. , ... 

"Such points, however, leave m 
author’s essential purpose completely 
unshaken, for that puroose is to con- 
vince the . doubting that towns 
interesting and worth studying, tan 
towns summarize civilization, and Bin 
It is mistaken to believe that the 
Victorian town was an object of inait- 
ference at best, of hatred and loathing 
at worst." If there still are such people- 
outside Oxford, who need convincing 
of these things this book, with ns 
pleasingly allusive and civilized style, 
will assuredly convince them mat cu- 
rious, interesting, enlightening, s'® 
entertaining things went on in vino- 
rian towns. In demonstrating thj* 
much of the act is taken up wth seen 
from labour and trade union hisjoty 
discussion of' unemployment anfl lei- 
sure, treatment of the smicmreotio»‘ 
government and central adminis r 
Soli, and accounts of the agriculture, 
depression. It ia perfectly true that 
of these were highly relevant to t 
shaping of uiban communities, aw*, 
the case of the country town a “jmy 
etched theme setting P.“ t ll th J. e Siidi 
mlc, social, and cultural ■JJjjJSta 
bound country and town, agrirei ,u 
and trade, info a ringlerontmuum 
excellent statement of this rdw w” 
Thi enterprise as a whole, hojgjgj; 


eriod, . or : nri analysis =i 6 F the ■ of a 


Lexaniines th^wkiaj v atityuf 
Catholicism ■ and Jtho; .unites 
rtapijfo’qf th^cboroh^ an iHst iiu'(fpb> ; ! ■ ; afopcF 


JEvRlNorgnap 


F • M. L. Thompson _ 

. 1( . ; . W&.i: i ft 

ferhottse, Iristiiute pf Historical Researth in .m 
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Finding 

confusion 

Q. D. Lea vis: Collected Essays 
volume one: The Englishness of the 
English Novel 

edited byG. Singh 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £8- 95 

ISBN 0521 25417 5 and 27677 2 

This Is the first of three volumes which 
will collect Mrs Leavis’s essays, and it 
is mainly devoted to English women 
novelists of the nineteenth century. It 
contains “a glance backward, 1965", 
which is a sort of apologia pro vita sua, 
together with six essays on Jane Au- 
sten, two on Charlotte Brontii, one on 
Emily Bronte, and one on George 
Eliors Silas Marner, and a general 
essay on "the Englishness of the En- 
glish novel”. The original dates of 
publication range from 1941 to 1981 
and the collection is wide-ranging also 
in its contents and critical aims. 

The longest and most ambitious of 
the essays is entitled “A Critical 
Theory of Jane Austen’s Writings”. It 

^ ared originally in the form of 
es in Scrutiny in 1941-44, and I 
must confess that I had not re-read it 
lor many years, having had the im- 
pression, based on Brian Southam’s 
careful analysis of it in Jane Austen's 
Literary Manuscripts (1964), that its 
scholarship was too snaky for it to 
merit serious consideration. But now, 
having re-read both Mrs Leavis and 
Southam, I realize that this was an 
unfair judgment. Southam not only 
pays tribute to Mrs Leavis’s critical 
Insights, but concedes mbre plausibil- 
ity to her views about the origins of 
Mansfield Park and Emma than I 
thought he had done. 

AH the same, I still think the critical 
knights are more worth having than 
the biographical speculations, such as 
Mrs Leavis’s idea that Mansfield Park 
b a reworking of the unpublished 
novel Lady Susan, or that the charac- 
ter of Lady Susan is based on the 


She wrote scornfully of a novel by 
Egerton Brydges: “Never did a book 
carry more internal evidence of its 
author. Every sentence is completely 
Egerton’s.” So I have misgivings when 
Mrs Leavis tackles the problem of 
Mansfield Park in this way: 

This unnatural censure, to be found 
only in the novel, of Jane Austen's 
own standards of judgment, of her 
independence of outlook and her 
own instinctive values, is what the 
discerning reader finds intolerable. 
To deny his own light is the worst 
offence of which an artist can be 
guilty. But we can now understand 
how it came about . . . 

And she then goes on to talk about 
the Comtesse de FeuilUde. It all seems 
a very banal way of dealing with the 
work of a great artist. 

The later essays on Jane Austen, 
especially the introduction written for 
an edition of Mansfield Park, seem 
more critically mature, though they 
are less exciting than the “TTieory’ , 
which must be granted to be a master- 

niann n f litndmnHi TLa tvnuLU hm»L 


tomfield Park . I agree "that Mary 
Crawford js a puzzling character, and 
Mrs Leavis’s explanation may be the 
“rrect one. But it does not help much 
jo be told that Mary Crawford was 
based on Jane Austen’s sister-in-law, 
about whom we know practically no- 
wing. And if Lady Susan obviously 
referred to a painful family matter it is 
wrcjy certain that Cassandra Austen 
wuud have destroyed it, as she des- 
troyed so many of Jane's letters. Can 
Mrs Leavis really claim to have known 
better than Cassandra Austen? This is 

S uite apart from the question of the 
■ting of Lady Susan in 1797 or 
(Hereabouts,, which Mrs Leavis’s view 
requires, but which Southam thinks 
Impossibly late. 

_Mn Leavls's reading of Mansfield 
rark has to be supported by many 
dubious, assertions. She holds that 
Mansfield represents “right feeling”. 

w hat about Lady Bertram? A 
jreto self-indulgenco on Jane Austen's 
Pm. Mrs Leavis replies, not really 
insistent with the general significance 
WMahsfield. Maria and Julia? They 
ES»8 spiritually to the London ret 
^® re j )u j of place at Mansfield; Mrs 
^Jvla finds “confusion here”. Surely 
» fply ponfiision if we insist that 
Jgmfleld represents “right feeling". 
M» Leavis finds a f dimmed and 
SJSiiS 001 * (not all readers 

agree) in Mansfield Park, and 
bribes this to- her theory that it 
• JJjMttted-in-a navel in letters. But 
..joyrdhig to Mrs. Leavis so did Pride 
18 ' fo° effect of that 
■ ^ fl i? d >roqied and distanced”? At 
: ’■ J 4 “eras to be saying that 

1 1 qi£h£ was.written rapidly, at 
that-its composition was laW 
does 1 eventually recognize 
inconsistency and 


not take these novels as self-sufficient 
works of art containing in themselves 
the reasons why they are so and not 
otherwise. She makes her critical in- 
sights depend on conjectural histories 
or their composition. Of course she has 
a right to do this, but it is inconsistent 
with the doctrine proclaimed over and 

Poetic 

visions 

The Continuing City: William Blake's 

Jerusalem 

by Morton D.Paley 

Oxford University Press, £30.00 

ISBNO 198128037 

In a well-known essay, "Justifying 
One’s Valuation of Blake", F. R. 
Leavis formulated one of his powerful 
and “definitive” judgments: that while 
Blake was a peat writer of lyric 
poetiy, the three larger epics were 
nopefess failures which could never 
reach a wide audience. 

Since then that judgment has, in 
effect, been questioned by two full- 
length studies of Milton , bv Susan Fox 
ana by John Howard, and one of The 
Four Zoos by B. Wilkie and N. L. 
Johnson. Now Morton D. Paiey offers 
an important revaluation of Jerusalem,. 
Blake's longest and most ambitious 
published work. 

In doing so he raises, as he must, 
fundamental questions about Blake. 
How can we talk about the form of this 
aonarentlv chaotic work? Does 


over again in Scrutiny by her husband . 
F. R- Leavis, that the important ques- 
tions of interpretation and judgment 
must be answered from the texts. 

Mrs Lcavis's defence of her proce- 
dure seems to have been that she was 
intent on showing that Jane Austen 
was a serious and dedicated artist and 
not an instinctive, artless “genius". 
But Mary Lascellcs had already shown 
this convincingly in Jane Austen and 
her Art 11939), unmentioned by Mrs 
Leavis, two years before the "Theory” 
began to appear in Scrutiny. 

The essays on novels by two of the 
Bronte sisters also contain valuable 
criticism, but are also marred by 
critical injustices. Mrs Leavis attacks 
David Cecil, not for the only time, 
accusing him of showing “an inability 
to read, to see what is in fact staring 
one in the face". She declares, with his 
Early Victorian Novelists in mind: 

Yet though Wuthering Heights and 
Jane Eyre have always been 
accepted'as powerful and impressive 
it is not as works of art that they are 
commonly thought of, rather as 
artless concoctions of uncontrolled 
daydreams. 

As far as Jane Eyre is concerned, at 
least, it would seem that Mrs Leavis at 
one lime also thought this, to judge 
from her remarks on Charlotte Bronte 
in Fiction and the Reading Public ; and 
later in Scrutiny she was to say of a 
novelist of the 1930s: “She can write 
well, unlike poor Charlotte." 


There is much id think about in the 
essays on Wuthering Heights and Silas 
Marner. I feel that Mrs Leavis was 
really more nt home with George Eliot 
than with Emily Bronte. She plays 
down the element of mysticism in 
Vl'iir/kv/ug Heights and tries to impose 
on the book the theme of a twentieth- 
century French novel which is essen- 
tially very different. 

The closing essay is too full of 
interesting suggestions tu summarize. I 
regret the title, "The Englishness of 
the English Novel", used by Professor 
Singh for the whole book; it is surely 
not for an English critic in pronounce 
on that. It would come much more 
appropriately from one of (hose great 
foreigners who have enriched English 


literature, such as Joseph Cunrad or 
George Santayana. There are also (on 
many sweeping dismissals of contem- 
porary writers in this essay, hardly any 
of them substantiated. But the whole 
essay is notable for the wide range of 
authors that are discussed and gener- 
ously reconsidered, in a very different 
spin from that of The Great Tradition, 
for which Mrs Leavis claimed that she 
was largely responsible. My impress- 
ion is that she became a better critic in 
her later years, nnd her foibles seem to 
matter less. 

W. W. Robson 

W. IV. Robson is professor of English 
at the University of Edinburgh. 



Blake’s myth demand allegorical or 
symbolic interpretation? How do 
Blake's illustrations and, indeed, cal- 
ligraphy relate to verbally created 
visions r How far can Blake's apparent- 
ly idiosyncratic thought and form in 
Jerusalem be related to recognizable, 
and important, historical traditions? 

The most original parts of Professor 
Paley’s study focus on this final ques- 
tion of historical context. For most 
readers of Jerusalem the overwhelm- 
ing description of the four-fold city of 
Golganooza in chapter one comes as a 
unique poetic vision. But, Without 
denying any of Bloke’s originality or 
detracting tram its power, Professor 
Paiey rets this in the complex and rich 
context of seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century . historical accounts of Solo- 
mon’s Temple and prophetic visions of 
the New Jerusalem. He offers a de- 
tailed comparison between John 
Lightfoot’s im amative description of 
the Temple in The Temple: Especially 
as it stood in the dayes of our Saviour to 
show extraordinary similarities to 
Blake’s vision, and quotes from un- 
likely figures like the architects Fisher 
von Erlach and John Wood of Bath to 
demonstrate how such “visions" were 
relevant to practising architects. 
Although Professor Paiey does not 
himselrpursue the implications of this; 
such perspectives might make one 
reconsider the relationship between 
the historical and the visionary, or the 
material and the poetic in Jerusalem', 
and they rive new weight to Blake s 
insistence that Jerusalem ts, indeed, a 
“continuing dty” endlessly to be built 
into the real world through imagina- 
tive vision. ■■ 

. Valuable also are two chapters on 
what Professor Pal?y sees as the twin 
centra! myths of the work: the myth of 
humanity whore fall originated jn» and 
consists of, agonizing sexual, division* 

anti the myth of artistic creation, seen 


Blake by Thomas Phillips, 1807 

in terms of the poet’s struggle to 
counter that fall by uniting with the 
female of himself, his own evil, and his 
imaginative power. What is particular- 


Vague 

analogies 

English Romanticism: the grounds or 
belief 

by John Cluhhe and 
Ernc&tJ. Lovell, Jr 
Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 033334905 9 

John Clubbc and Ernest J. Lovell 
“argue for “the fundamental coherence 
of the Romantic movement in Eng- 
land". The Romantic imagination, they 
generalize, is ethical as well as crea- 
tive; the Romantic poets seek above all 
in their work an “annihilation of self'; 
and these poets nre all, generally, 
Christian. 

As a readable compilation of 
Romantic statements of belief, this 
book isexccllent. The authors devotea 
single chapter to each of the six great 
Romantic poets and quote extensively 
from their prose and poetry. Its refer- 
ences arc wide-ranging, and they con- 
form persuasively to the general argu- 
ment put forward by the authors. 
Blake's gnomic litre ranees and Col- 
eridge's iransccndentalist theories 
come to seem ordered nnd sensible, 
while the key statements of Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron and Keats 
have a pleasingly familiar ring. 

However, tins esem plastic method 
has its drawbacks. The “fundamental 
coherence” of Romanticism is empha- 
sized by way of innumerable analogies 
between poets. Wordsworth is very 
often described as Blakean, for in- 
stance, and Keats as Wordsworthian. 
In a summarizing chapter on Blake, 
Wordsworth ana Coleridge the au- 
thors state: “In the thinking of these 
three poets are polar opposites united 
and reconciled. Equally essential for 
the three is the union of intellect and 

B assion or strong feeling." Analogies 
ke these are both fussy and vague. 
TTiere is no good reason why Shelley 
should not share this definition, or 
Keats. Elsewhere the authors tell us 
that Coleridge’s “reconciliation of 
opposite or discordant qualities” is 
“npt wholly distinct from Blake's con- 
traries." It would be more useful to 
know how it was or was not distinct. 
Such large-scale comparisons put 
themselves beyond .refutation by 
being, in the end, non-committal. 

The main similarities between these 
poets, however, are similarities of 
religious belief. Here the book Is 
startlingly specific. “Blake, Words- 
worth and Coleridge,, however un- 


ly significant here is that Professor 
Paiey attempts to approach these 
aspects of the poem in terms of 
symbolic rather than allegorical dis- 
course, difficult though it is, at times. 


for him to keep to that distinction. 

Less successful is Professor Paley's 
handling of the formidable problem of 
the form of the poem, At first he 
asserts convincingly that this simply 
cannot be approached In terms of 
sequential blocks of themes as Yeats 
and Ellis suggested . (‘‘Creation, 


Redemption, Judgment, Regenera- 
tion”), and still less in terras of narra- 
tive lines. Rather, using the two equal- 
ly possible arrangements of theplates 
of. chapter two as an example, he 
suggests the work's form » synchronic, 
denying any simple descriptions. of ope 
event being before, during; or after 


denying any simple descriptions or ope 
event being before, during; .or after 
any other. His comparisons here with 
eighteenth-century synchronic inter- 
pretations of Revelation by such fi- 
gures as John Lightfoot, David Parous, 
and Joseph Mede.are stimulating, 
particularly in drawing attention to 
their use of theatrical metaphors which 
do, indeed, seem to anticipate Blake s 
“visionary forms dramatip". 

But after this adventurous approach 
to the form of Jerusalem Professor 
Paiey concludes with a chart of the 
poem's events, or themes: while this 
does demonstrate the work s narrative 
fragmentation, it suggests that such 
fragmentation can bo more or less 
charted . This is dearly at variance, with 
the reading experience as ho himself 
describes it; indeed the more specula- 
tive aspect of his argument suggests 

that these notions only exist in terms of 

reading itself-,' , ,■ . . i . 

In the book as a whole indeed there 
seems to be a tepsion between a 
speculative and questioning approach 


prescriptive, approach which wants to 
adjudicate between interpretations' 
and to tie the text down to definable 
meanings. This is evident particularly 
In a chapter on the interpretation of 
Jerusalem's Illustrations, which 
emphasizes to good effect the import- 
ance of Blake's colouring and calligra- 
phy, but then tries to find patterns in 
the use of colours, concluding: “Inter- 
pretations according to which mutually 
exdusivc meanings are seen as equally 
valid are not likely to be helpful. We 
should remember Blake's love of the 
definite 1 '. One might remember also 
Blake's taunting lines: 

This corporeal life's a fiction 
And Is made up of contradiction. 
This book draws upon a great deal 
of Blake scholarship and, within the. 
terms of contemporary Bloke critic- 
ism, It certainly has much to offer thc 
general reader and foe scholar dike. 
But it Js possible that only a much more 
radical approach to Blase’s text, and 
to the reading experience, will recog- 
nize the full power and significance of 
Jerusalem and the other epics. It is 
perhaps significant that the only Blake 
criticism not mentioned here is the new 
post-structuralist work on Blake just 
beginning to appear in journals like 


orthodox, are deeply Christian.” We 
are told that “one must always read 
Wordswortb with an awareness of his 
Anglican background"; “Shelley’s 
thought . . . Is Basically Ciiristian”; 
while Byron's belief remains "ambi- 
guous”. But Keats “was knowledge- 
ably .Christian", for the reasons that he 
“was baptized in the -Church of Eng- 
land, and on Ids deathbed his friend 
Joseph Severn read to him from 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Holy 
Dying” This curiously missionaiy 
approach to the Romantic poets is 
grounded in the fact that they all rend 
and admired the Bible and Paradise 
Lost. This is certainly true, and to 
insist on the importance of the myth of 
the Fall In Romantic literature is 
extremely valuable.- But to level these 
poets 1 differing religious beliefs to a 


Glyph and the Oxford Literary Re- 
view. 

This criticism Is emphasizing the 
infinite plurality of meaning in Blake s 
language, is questioning all attempts to 
limit its "roferenilality". Ip terms of 
psychological, ■ political, or transcen- ‘ 
dental reality, arid is exploring Blake s 
questioning of fundamental modes of 
our' apprehension, be they myth 8 of the 
fall or creation, narrative, or sexual 
difference. Indeed,, these groat epjes 
could play a central- part in the .de- 
velopment pf such criticism, and in a 

E rofoimd revaluation of the nature of 
terature Itself/ , 

Frank Stack : 

I n ' . i 1 i ' } • 

Frank’Siackis lecturer ht JBnglish at the 
University of Southampton. 


common term like -Christian" is not 
helpful, and ruddy goes against the- 
spirit if not the letter of their heter- 
odoxy. ' • ■ 

It is a pity that Clubbe and Lovell do 
not engage in a closer discussion of the 
language of Christianity In Romantic 
poetry. Instead, ithey extrapolate 
statements of belief, and make them 
conform to a largo generalization ab- 
out Romanticism as a whole. As a 
generalization it is indisputable. But 
by the end of this book we have & sense 
that . the grounds of Romantic belief 
shift as much as ev er beneath our feet. 

Angela Leighton . 

Angela Letghton is lecturer In English 
at tne University of Hull. 


Wordsworth 

Koutledge A Keghn Paul have just 
published at £3.95 a Commentary on 
Wordsworth's. Prelude, Books 1-Y by 
Ted Holt and John Gilroy/ The book 
glides the student through the text in 
continuous seqUonce,:,hqplpg to en- . 
; courage appreciation of tne. work as, a; ■_ 
whole, rather thail as. “a lonfc poem; 
with good bits”. : ,r: ! 
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Inside 
the atom 


The Infancy of Atomic Physics: 
Hercules lu his cradle 
by Alex Keller 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 019 853904 5 
Statistical Physics and the Atomic 
Theory of Matter, from Boyle and 
Newton to Landau and Onsager 
by Stephen G. Brush 
Princeton University Press, 

. £38.70 and £12.70 
1SBN069L 083258and 083207 
ScfenftfTc Explanation and 
Atomic Physics 
by Edward M. MacKinnon 
University of Chicago Press, £22.00 
ISBN 0226 50053 5 

Writing a hook on the history of 
modern physics is no easy matter, if 
only because of the highly technical 
ana mathematical nature of much of 
that physics. Some of the technicalities 
cause no problem. They can be intro- 
duced ana explained to the lay reader 
as and when iney arc needed. But it is 
scarcely practicable for the historian to 
explain even the -rudiments of mathe- 
matical physics to one not already 
versed in them. 

The historian has therefore to de- 
cide between a non-mathematical 
account, accessible to his fellow histo- 
rians and to general readers but leav- 
ing out much of the guts of the subject 
and so lacking in both scientific and 
historical subtlety; and a fully technical 
account, intellectually more satisfying 
but restricted in Its audience. More- 
over, the dilemma is sharper than ft 
first seems, for those readers capable 
of appreciating the finer points of 
history nre all too often just those 
whose lack of science prevents them 
from mastering the details upon which 
such points must be based. 

Although these three books are all 
concerned with aspects of the same 
subject matter, the history of atomic 


of the electron, and continuing to 
describe the discovery and exploration 
of radioactive phenomena around the 
turn of the century, Keller takes the 
history of atomic theory up to the point 
at which in the 19J0s, wit h the Bohr- 
Ruthcrford orbital model of the atom, 
it makes contact with the theories we 
are taught today. For the professional 
historian bis treatment can be irritat- 
ing, as it has too little contact with the 
scholarship supporting it to be satis- 
fying as a ‘’state of the art" history, and 
too little in the way of original ideas to 
compensate for this on the interpreta- 
tive side. But not everyone can be a 
Kenneth Clark or Arthur Koestler, 
and Keller may quite reasonably re- 
spond that he is not writing for profes- 
sional historians. Competent popular 
histories of physics are rare, and while 
Keller may not lead the reader very far 
forward he will certainly not lead him 
astray either. His book is accessible, 
Informative and highly enjoyable. 

Brush's book is the most technical of 
the three. As it is written by a 
distinguished historian, we might have 
expected a corresponding fineness of 
historical detail and analysis. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this was not the 
author's aim. As one of a series of 
physics monographs seemingly addres- 
sed to physics students, the overall 
impression is of a series of lectures in 
which an historical perspective is 
adopted, but with little attempt to 
present history as such. 

For too good an historian to fall into 
the trap of Whlggishncss, Brush is 
careful to explain, for example, that 
such and such a term meant something 
different then from what It does now. 
The structure of the book, however, is 
in terms of the present perspective of 
physics, and divers historical episodes 


physics, each represents a different 
solution to the problem of presenta- 
tion. Keller, an historian or science 
Mid technology best known for his 


Modest 

language 

An Introduction to Programming 
with S-Algol 

by A. J. Cole and R. Morrison 
Cambridge University Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0521 25001 3 . t 

Like so many others now available, 
this book attempts to (each uninitiated 
readers the nrt of programming 
through . the .medium of: a. .particular ' 
prpgpautmlng language. It does. 


ana technology best known for his orpgrammlrig language. It does. 
Work on RonRUS&nce technolagy, hH**' However, have unusual features, 
confined himself to a series of exciting among them the language selected and 
but relatively non-mathematical de- die discussion of the rationale behind 


yeiopmenls in atomic physics; his book 1 
is a non-lechnicul one aimed at a wide 
audience, Brush, an emiheptphysidst- 
tumed-hlstorian, has written b thof- 
, oughly technical work aimed explicitly 
^ at physicists and physics students, 
MacJCmnon, a philosopher of science 
writing, piimanly for other philo- 


amon£ them the language selected and 
the discussion of the rationale behind 
Its design presented in its closing 
chapters. 


S-algol, a programming language 
initially developed at the University of 
St, Andrews, is now available on 
several different machines. As its 
name Implies, it belongs (irmly in the 
tradition of the Algol-likc languages. 


does assume a batfc- familiarity with 
.scientific language and the phenomena 


such as black structure, scope rules, 
compile-time type checking and ab- 


KmBE mechanisms originated in 

SSSKl eSSSwv to th?l or ? iater; Algol-like Ion- 
i, “ 9Ba,Kary ’ to guagos . Rfccent languages In this tradi- 


readers to'wottt hard, if necessary, to 
follow his arguments, " 

! *• • .... With three /different professional 
vantage points for three different audi- 
ences, then , it is interesting to' compare 


lion include Pascal, Ada. BCPL and C ' 
- these two latter being frequently 
used for Systems programming. 


appear side by side with little or no 
indication of tneir relative contempor- 
ary significance or their place in the 
development of scientific ideas, let 
alone in that of science as a cultural 
whole. The style adopted is also unfor- 
tunate, in that it comes over as both 
dogmatic and patronizing. 

Roughly hair the book, carrying the 
development of kinetic theory (or of 
the theory of atoms, predominantly 
those in a gas, rather than that of the 
atom) up to the early twentieth cen- 
tury, relates to material that has 
already been well analysed in the 
historical literature. Although Brush 
himself has contributed significantly to 
this analysis, the outline he provides 
often seems at variance with the 
accepted interpretation, and in the 
absence of any references to the litera- 
ture or of any justification of his 
positions, such deviant accounts, pre- 
sented as from on high, can be discon- 
certing. 

Where Brush’s book .scores, how- 
ever, is in its second half, dealing with 
statistical mechanics in the twentieth 
century, much of which is previously 
uncharted historical territory. The 
style of presentation - more chronolo- 
gical physics with asides than frilly 
developed history - is much the same, 
as is the level of treatment. But with 
the transition from familiar to un- 
known terrain the standards for com- 
parison change. The opening up of a 
new field of the history of modem 
physics is an exceptionally demanding 
task, requiring not only tne sensitivity 
of the historian but also a command of 
the scientific literature far more, com- 
plete than that to which most histo- 
rians of science can lay claim. Brush 
has both qualities, and ne puts them to 
good use. As a work of reference, and. 


SM 


JtSSAz.'Ssils SBHBKseKSSS: 

in respect of technical and mathema- deve fo nm e n't d AleoI* 60 (n°the 1 re 


as a starting point for further investiga- 
tions, his book will be invaluable. 

MacKinnon is the only one of the 
three authors to make no claim to 
being a professional historian. Worse 


still, he is a philosopher, and philo- sence in a supposedly purely hfcfn&f j 
sophers are not noted for writing good treatment. But although ft h 
history. Yet of the three books his is usual to describe the philosonS 


historically by far the most sophisti- 
cated. His aim and subject matter are 
philosophical, concerning the nature 
and development of scientific explana- 
tion in terms of frmdamcntal concepts 
and coherence. However, rather than 
writing the history to fit the philoso- 
phy, he has chosen to work first qua 
historian. His book is a detailed histor- 
ical study of the history of modern 
atomic physics, primarily of quantum 
mechanics, written with a close atten- 
tion to the philosophical issues but 
based on historical scholarship, both 
his own and that of “pure” historians in 
the field. 

By drawing on the private corres- 
pondence of physicists as well as on 
their published' work, he Is able to 
penetrate close to the heart of the 
scientific enterprise, even if he does 
not always quite get there. Though 
focusing on the theories of scientific 
knowledge adopted by the physicists, 
he seems, for example, curiously to 
understate the part those theories 
actually played in the creation of 


physical theory. Although the book is 
fairly hard reading, the rewards are' 
well worth the effort. The concluding 
analysis, of the rival theories of scien- 
tific knowledge adopted by Bohr and 
by Einstein m their famous debates 


seems curious is the inclusion of a 
chapter on the philosopher Kant, who 



. .■ the degree of sophistication sbughta'nd Future substantial development Of' 

. achieved in each case. Keller, avoiding Algol-Hkc languages seems unlikely, , 
< the technicalities, goes for a sort.o? t ' ie huge investment in Ada suggesting 
BptWstfcatlpp on the hw- ■ ^^.tnc .llpti^ . of. .this- traditional* 
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. : they were iiv©d,ag would be allowed ‘ type* and control structures, it' lacks 
: V’ tSL, I^ng; Edward ■ . VU or 1 Kaiser recoht features .as 'fibs tract, data - 

• .../Wjlhelm ^ TM* book bran attempt -Mifin.; . ■ v r' 


Cutaway reconstruction of the astronomical dock tower built by Su 
5'K d “J « bo ^rataK , al 1 -fi n g, capital orsung China, attheend 
of the e evehth century. Taken from David S. Landes’s Revolution In 
nmet clocks and the making of the modern world, published by Harvard 
University Press at £17.00. : . . 
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. sfreWh'pi the 4nagp n atlort is .the ■ work plemejjied by lectures: as a ' 
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Ing readers; to start- 


n Tpa^dlscij&aion oF'the^desi^^^ 
. 5-algpI • in the -last, two chapters is at, 
quite , n different level, ■ Here , the 
aytnprs attempt to explain the princi- . 
p es underlying the design of Algoi- 
Uke- languages and of S-algol in par- 
licqlar. Although this is quite - Well 
done, so much general background is 
needed to understand the text that it is 
unlikely to .mean much to the r begin- 
ners for whom the -book, is prlmorily 
intended.’ 

fevering qlj thi^ material Id such a 
modest book at q level comprehensible 
to the uninitiated may seem like bn ' 
impossible task. However, the authors 1 
have largely succeeded in, providing a 
useftil inlfoductory text and some ide*-' ' 
ofthe motivation behind the sysierUa- 


structure 

Bacterial Cell Structure ; . ' 
by Howard J,’ Rogers 
Van NostrantJ Rielnhold, £4.75 
ISBN 0442 305 11 7 \ 

Iii his attempt in such.a slim volume to 
TOrisjderthe architecture of, the .bacte- 
rial (prokaryotic) cell and tp summer 
rize ouj- .knowledge -of- its molecular 
Mmpositiom the author, his fated a 
^wnilnr, terms, the- 
subjeitii | highly cbmpiex4ti(d assumes: 
previous knowledge; of mjefabiofagy 
: ^^P'^nniquea,:. as 'Well,, as r .r 
shorthand pf modmn. bidcjie 


wrote well over a centmy before lb 
Ev“n SSpate 

sence in a supposedly purely histoS 
treatment. But although It is S 
usual to desenbe the philosonS 
issues of quantum mechanics in terms 
of twentieth-century philosonhi^ 

traditions the fact is AatCSS 

concerned were aU trained in tradition 
a! German Kantian philosophy. As 
MacKinnon shows, Bohr’s view of 
scientific knowledge was extraordi- 
nary close to Kant’s. So too, in 
different ways, were those of other 
important innovators such as Pauli and 
Schrfldinger, and If we wish to under- 
stand the positions of any of the 
philosophically-minded physicists 
whose endeavours led to the quantum- 
mechanical revolution we shall get a 
lot further by using the Kantian frame- 
work within which they were them- 
selves educated than by imposing on 
them categorizations derivea from our 
own current philosophical preconcep- 
tions. 

MacKinnon’s book, then, contains 
lessons in both the history and the 
philosophy of science. Although histo- 
rians may disagree with the history and 
philosophers will most certainly dis- 
agree with the philosophy, you would 
have to go a long way to find a book 
that combines the two as responsibly 
and at the same time as enthraHlnglyas 
this one. 

John Hendry 

John Hendry's book " The Bohr-PauU 
Dialogue and the Creation of Quantum 
Mechanics ” will be published this year. 


and cytoplasm, and bacterial appen- 
dages - are packed with information, 
the author, where relevant, emphasiz- 
ing the uniqueness of molecules to the 
prokaryotic cell. However, allhonch 
ne frequently refers in considerable 
detail to the methods used in determin- 
ing molecular structure, the rela- 
tionship between the choice of method 
and the molecules studied is some- 
times less clear. I sympathize with the 
author in his problem of selecting 
suitable material, but the amount of 
detail Included in some figures and 
rabies tends to be confusing, and 
several might have been more 
appropriate in n basic elementary text- 
coverage is not uniform. A ludd 
mid wcll-ddcumemed account of the 
relationship between genetic control 
and the structural components ot 
bacterial flagella is provided but surely 
the genetic control over the llpopoly- 
saccliarides of the outer membrane of 
the Entcrobacteriacenc deserves simi- 
lar trcntmenl. However, although Pro- 
fessor Rogers is clearly at home when 


considering the components of bacte- 
rial walls which stain Gram-positive 
(an area in which he has worked im 
many years), his touch > s . les * s “’. 
when it comes to those staining ora*-, 
negative. 

More might have been said about 
the heterogeneity of It popo lysaccnar- 
ide molecules and about such injn- 
guing structures as those resulting 
from mechanisms induced by bac j®[‘ 
iophages (viruses that infect bacteria J- 
Indeed, more discussion of the rela- 
tionship between molecular structure 
and the corresponding biosyn 
pathways and physiological condition^ 
might have helped the reader ip uwc 
stand not only the biology 
architecture, but also the probte 
encountered in research. 

Small type, economies In 
the poor reproduction of some or » 
figures hamper understanding, a 
many of the diagrams would have uc 
easier to understand if they were nw 
cramped and if explanatory detail^ 
been provided. Some of the etectro« 
micrographs are so poorly re P™? u . be 
that .they r fail to illustrate clearly 
points wntcb they have been chose . 
emphasize. And although the Jp 1 
material listed at the end of earn 
chapter is generally useful, some or i 
subject matter would have beae 
from more recent citation (ai , 
articles are now at last three yeajs.^ 

The book is one of a series desig 11 

as useful supplementary readjng 

undergraduates studying microbioi^J 

and: related subjects- Although . herej 
much useful information, in u. ^ 
readers yvilineod to lobkelsewh 
; an account of biosynthetic median . 
and microbial physiology-- ^ 
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The Flight into Egypt by Jacopo Bassaro can be seen In the exhibition on “The Genius of 
Venice 1500-1600” at The Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London W1 until March 11. 


Promotions 

The Gty of London Polytechnic has 
announced six appointments to profes- 
unhlpK Dr Christina Fuloo. Michael 


Harvey, Dr John Kemp, Dr William 
McFartane, Dr Gwyn Merrion-Jones 
and Dr Raymond Skelhom. 

Fellowship* have been awarded to 
the Venerable Michael Hodgins, 


Appointments 

Hr Alun V\\n IM-cm h.iv been 
■irjvinioJ rc^i-rr dn-lvciirnij ,.[iht 
NjIj-djI Viti'«>) of M? Jiiinc 
llr Itnheris ■*.« .i^intjnl rcgisiidr ai 
die Cniverdly ul Dirminplmn jrJ tit 
Mluccd. Mr T R S.iundcis. who 
iciirc^ dfli-r I.' years or strike as 
reciMur ;,ml -rcrclat) j| the moticil 

M> J. P. Huiman. an .id-iver to the 
Bank oi EngUncl. h is been appointed 
hi moral) profu'-.iir u( ec-miimvirics at 
the Unisersily uf Kent at Canteibury. 

Raymond Buss, assistant rcgisirar at 
the University of Reading, nas bci-n 
uppoinlcd |n tne post nf senior Assistant 
registrar at the University of Liver- 
pool. 


City University 

l*clurahJpi: Mr X. T. V Gr.it tan 
(physics); Mr R. f t. nouet.is, Ms T. 
Griuitlis and Mi M. J. A. Purl 
foptometry and visual science); Miss 
A. Moritz (social science and huntanl- 
licsli Mr J. Ciinnion. Mr A. N. 
(iOntcit, Mr I. W. June*. Mr G. M. 
•Selim and Mr Ci. Vinlcn Ihusincst 
school); Mr S. Parker (cotitinuing 
education). 


Chairs 


the governors, Sir John Cass Founda- 
tion; Donald H. J. Lester, former 
vice-chairman of the court of governors 
of the polytechnic; and Itorace H. 
Wewt, chairman of (he court of gov- 


llna Fulop, Michael archdeacon emeritus ind chairman of ernon of (he polytechnic. 


Dr Philip Uumintige, at present senior 
lecturer in the school nf cduculiun Hi 
the University of Bristol, istu take up a 
chair of cducalioti at the University of 
Nottingham. Dr Gammngc Is a psycho- 
logist and u specialist in primary educa- 
tion. 

Edinburgh University has made 
appointments to three chain. Profes- 
sor Robert Ramagc of UMl&T becom- 
es Forbes professor of organic chemis- 
try. A former Hunterian professor of 
anaesthetics In the RoyBl College of 
Surgeons. Alaslalr A. Spence has been 
appointed to the chair of anaesthetics. 
Dr Paul F. Bradley is to succeed 
Professor W. D. MacLcomin In the 
chair of oral surgery. 


Honorary 

degrees 

Glasgow University 

DD: f-.dninl l.nhsc. fii-hop ot 

llan-svcr 

1.1.1): Kr,hi-ri ll.ttV . Ltiiurnun uf Si'.-.k 
Ci inversion and Invcvlmcnl Tiusi fk. 
Michael Kelly, Lord 1‘iiivuvl of 
Glasgow. 

Ul.ltt: lain Crichton Smith, uurhornnd 
critic. Bill Forsyth, film dirccinr; 
Roderick Ninian Smart, prufcsvnr of 
a-tigiouv studies, University of Lan- 
caster. 

[JSc: Ahitu Arlma, piofcssurof physics 
In University ol Tokyo; Daviu Jervis 
C'cvjts. senior partner in Babtiu Shaw 
and Motion: Sir Ijii Alex under 
McGrcgt.ii, president of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine; Gordon 
Barry Pierce, professor of paihology in 
University of Colorado. 

Manchester University 

LI.D: Mr Kenneth Durham; Judge 
Tflsfim OJuu'afe l-lias; Mr William 
I'ulhtighi; l>4me Wendy Hiller; Mr 
Norman Utuik. 

DSc: Emeritus Professor Sir Frank 
Lawton; Sir Alan Walsh . 

MA: Miss Marion Kershaw; Mr Cecil 


Events 

Thv Wcllcumt! Institute Tor the 
History or Medicine is holding 
nn exhibition entitled *‘I)r 
Samuel John son and Eight- 
eenth Century Medicine” from 
January 5 to March 2. The 
exit 1 billon fenlures books, 

t ir hits and nmnuscrlpls show- 
ng Dr Johnson’s connexions 
with the medlcnl world of the 
eighteenth century. 


With Yuri Andropov's health 
In Increasing doubt, a series or 
seminars sponsored by the 
school of Slavonic and Easl 
European studies at the Uni- 
versity of London will have a 


'Hviuiav l.jlham: Mr Arrmld Mdy. 
MSc: Mr S-ilnni'in t lyncv. Mr h'hn 
I lurk’. Cruvh). 

the umvct'.ity h<ti tr.nfvrrcd the uric 
>.<f pjnftswir rmcrituv up>>n the fi>ll<i»- 
mg f'mfetvif A Y Lningslonc ; Fro- 
fesvir R H Cctcrv, I’mkv’.or D. M 
llf.itnn. PfultMui It. tl. Kanlm- 
• ivvich; Piofcvsnr F L Peters, Profcv- 
M»r S \V Sunbury 

The Univcrvily oJ Kcclc hj- 
annuuncL-d the award of (tonrirary 
degrees to Sir Roy Strong, director of 
ihc Viciori.i and Albert Museum 
iDUll); Vivcuuiu Tunypandy, former 
speaker nf the I louse nf Commons 
f I.I.D/: Professor Sir Jack Lewis, war- 
den of Robinson College , University nf 
Cambridge (DSc); and Dr David uih- 
son, chairman and managing director 
nf F. J. Gihviin Group Ltd (MUcivL 

Sheffield City Polyicchnk is to confer 
honorary Mtuuvhipv on: Dr Richard 
Hnggart, warden. Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege; Peter Willmoic, recently retired 
RSI; Professor John Roach, division of 
<.'d<icat(i->n, Unit entity nf SheMTdd: 
Alan Prince, assist am director of re- 
sctuch, GLC I lust Research Centre; 
Dame Ciccfy Saunders OBE, medical 
director, St Christopher Hospice, 


Sydenham, 


purticiilnrly tonka I edge. They 
concern “Leadership nnd suc- 
cession In Ihc Soviet Union, 
Kustcrn Kurupe ntnl China”. 
The seminars will Ire held un 
Mondays at 5.00pm in Ronm 
330, North Block, Sonntc 
House, Millet Sired, WO, 
beginning on Monday January 
16. 


“Support for the arts: Recent 
evidence Tor (he value of art hi 
education” Is the subject or a 
three-day conference In Lon- 
don from February 9-11. It Is 
being organized by Natlhe’s 
art section nnd wlU be held at 
the Montague Hotel. Inquiries 
to Jane Gear, 12 Hailgatc, 
Cottlngham, Hull HU16 4DJ. 


Grants 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITYi Professor D. M. 
Vwfci and Dr J. O. Wishart, £54,938 from 
MRC (cognitive developments in Down’i Syn- 
Dr B. O. McGonigle, £41.849 from 


simulations of disordered magnetic systems); 
Dr L. Partridge. £38,950 from SERC tgeoelic 


uprenlon in vertebrate eye); Dr Depnrt- 
««W.R. Miller, £34,337 from MRC (interac- 
jtoj between peptides and amines in carotid- 
body^chcmorcccptor.); Dr N. C. Allan, 
03,353 from MRC (chronic granulocytic 
i “"Pi Dr M. L. O. Gardner, £4,729 
(assimilation of heal-daraagcd 
PWraa by small intestine); Dr M. Fulton, 
ri 49*!! ^ (neuropsychological funo- 
“■““uMren exposed to low lovel envlron- 
R. G. Gosdon, £3,105 from 
l~\, n w d yn»nilcs of tnammallan ovar- 
Dr H. S. Mkklom and Dr J, S. McBrido, 
from MRC (serotyplng of natural 
P^’ ,w JJ t 0 IPl«»modlum (alcfonrumj; Pro- 
SSJ-V' Fhrquhar and Dr S. J. Lloyd, 


fll Gi f » w»fsuini nuu l/j 0 . j> 

ni'r/ni ro . ra Muscular Dystrophy Group of 
“^"(neonatal screening lor Ducnen- 
tt a To l V, d C lr0 P h y i0 Edinburgh); Profes- 
A. E. H. fernery, £2,750 from MbG OB 
.^watch tn MD); Professor J. D. 
. jS3 from NsUonal Fund for Re- 
«nsit into Crippling Diseases (raised intercra- 
D f C N. Duncan. £12,000 from 
Environment Research Council (stu- 
hSj 1 senerw'drculation using Lagrannan 

as*®* m- ?■>""«*, tiu®. 



Dawes, £36,716 from SERC (meiosls and 
sporulatlon in yeast); Dr B. P. Slnha, £33,685 
from SERC (behaviour of partially prestrested 
brickwork beams); Dr D. Q. Mann, £28,283 
from SERC (dynamic and stalls aspects of 
protoplast structure in diatoms); Dr R. L. 
Baxter, £23,000 from SERC (biosynthesis of 
vinblastine and vincristine); Dr D. S, Saundor. 
£22,789 from SERC (hormone litres and 
endocrinology or photoporiodic dlBpauso in- 
duction In flesb-Oy); Professor J. H. Knox. Dr 
H. F. Leach and Dr. B. M. Lowe, £17,705 from 
SERC (thermal and sorptive properties of 
porous carbon, porous bolymeri and salt- 
bearing zeolites); Dr D. J. Candlln and Dr J. 
Muir. £14,645 from SERC (experimental parti- 
cle pnysJcs); Dr M. Schroedor, £11,000 from 
SERC (electrochemical studies of transition 
metal complexes); Dr O. S. Pawley, Professor 
D. J. Wallace, £8,280 horn SERC (dhk 
filestore for physics calculations on Edlnburflh 
DAP); Dr M. C. Forde and Dr H. W. 
Whhlington, £8,035 from SERC (electrical 
resistivity characteristics of fresh cement pastes 
and concrete); Dr M. C. Forde and Dr H. W. 
Whittington, £7,480 from SERC fin situ testing 
of old brickwork sewera); Professor B. G. 


nlties Research Council of Canada (interna- 
tional and constitutional law status of New- 
foundland): Professor R. A. Slndeld, £6,530 
from SRRC workshop on employment/unem- 
ployment); Dr M. A. Mackey, £4.885 from 
SSRC (kinship and community In northern 
districts of Argyll, 175CM8W), Dr C. J. 
Oilleard, £2, 000 from Social Work Services 
Group (hypnotic/sedative prescribing in local 
authority homes for tha elderly): Professor J. 
S. Robson, £89,325 from Wellcome Trust 


search fellowship In medicine); Professor J. K. 
Campbell. £33,035 from WeDcomc Trust (re- 
' aeaith fellosvshlp In veterinary suigeiy); no- 
lessor A. Jggo, £14,031 from Well co mo Trast 
(nonadrenergic innervation of the donal 
| horn); Professor J. R. S. Flncbam and Dr D, 
Walllker. £10,036 ($15,205) from the World 
Health Organization (standard strains of 
malaria parasites). 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITYi Dr R. Burrows 
and Mr T. S. Hedges, £15,083 from Wlrral 
Borough Council (win dAvave analysis, Liver- 
pool Bay); Dr J. Russell, £18-260 from SSRC 
(chiidren'i undemanding of "mental’.’ lan- 
guage); Dr A. J. Trees, £24,827 from ARC 
(limmiDotogY of avian cocddlosis); Dr D. F. 
Williams, £147,983 from SERC (tribological 


from SERC (visiting fellow in malhematla); 
Professor M. S. Lonaair, £2,000 from SERC 

fro^ER ^’therfoH^Son 

SiyTasffifMM 

from Scottish Education Department (Scottish 
education data archive material); Professor F. 


Administration (secondary 
sauu « i^ fh Jfypanosoma congolenae fn 
^nunlnanu); Dr K. King. £5.000 from 
f^yetopuwnt A dml nitration (sden- 
«.«??? % )c 2! and artisan manpower); 
Lid few! 2’- » J^enloy, £62,702 from Pfizer 
lnnrtlmr ctB i be4 “t a 8°hl*t on right heart 
| n ■ chrotric bronchius and 

&0Mr SSL H - W. Whittington, 

E" design); Dr J. A. M. 
S«»r!tSvi Q9 '?rf r ? n SERC flnterprelatlon of 
S^c2mnt«ii 3D environment): Dr D, 
and Professor P. S. ^arago, 

^ni^!!^, B 5 c <*p! n - de P ct,deijce ln 

scattering using polarized Incident. 

P/bfeasor R. A, Cowley, £42,885 
i ■ inentron scattering ana computer 


Open 
University 
viewing 

-J .. ;-r. ■ . ' _• 

Wn at life' Xbe W»y(wit; . 


H. McClintock and Mr P. Young, £53.738 from 
Scottish Home and Health Department (social 
control in Scottish rides); Professor D. C. 
Henley and Dr. A L. Muir, £54,771 from 
Scottish Home and Health Department (dyiw- 

MS & SS 

from Scottish Home and Health Department 
(detection and treatment of jwtnalal depress- 
ion); Dr D. H. H. Robertson. £14,563 from 


from Scottish Home and Health Department 


In mathematics); £14,084 from Organon Laboratories Ltd tdeep 
.000 from SERC venous ihiomboflsprevontlonsludy); Dr _P. M. 

J. Popplostone, Johnson, Dr C. A. Hart and Dr P. DX). Dean, 

erford Appleton £1 ,500 from Morseydde Innovation Centre Ltd 

tuage for robotic (monoclonal antibodies); Dr P. D. G. Dean, 
•Phcrson, £18,161 £46,304 ffom MRC (idenllflcation, purification 

lartmcnt (Scottish and assay of novel restriction enzmes). 
rial); Professor F. STRATHCLYDE UNIVERSITYi frofesror J. 
ung, £53.738 from W. McOilvray, Dr I. H. McNicoU, Mr F. H. 

Bpartment (social Hantaan, Fraser of Allander Institute, 

Professor D. C. MQ6J70 from SSRC : (modelling of Srptlbb 
ir, £54,771 from economy); Dr J. H. Evans and Mr W. Reid, 
Apartment (dyim- Glasgow Royal lnOpiary, £76, W from Scoi- 

: Imaging In car- tl^hHOme ' ml - Hoallb 
. L. Cox, £27,986 treatment of haemanjdorajis); Mi? I. Kay, Mr 
•alth Department Stanley Stnllhera, £56,000 from van Leer 
Mstaalafdepress- Fountfalion (joint project on educational per- 
on. £14363 from formance In areas of urban deprivation); 
lepartmeol (treat- Profes* or B. D. Ripley. £31,020 from SERC 
vaginitis); Profea- (stathiical Imago aiialyria); Dr l. A. MacLeod 
. Fanner, £14,184 and Dr W. M. Kirkpatrick, £18j«» 'from 
eaith Departmonl SERC (pile movement and tort at Car*moss 


from wolush Home and Heatlh Department 

a cal audit In Lothian* area); Dr g.- **■ 
, £4,681 from Scottish Horn and HeaJUi 
Department (solvent abuse to Scotland); Dr D. 
Chiswick, £2,944 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (treatment of mentally 
abnormal defenders); Mr W. C. Gflmore, 
£1,757/12,662 from Social S donee and Huma- 


10JB Childhood 5 - 10. Out to Flay (PSD; pros 3). 
11O0 Open Fonnn - « (■ magsrioe piOB. fqr ; OU 
Studaoii). Lord Driga on Vhusl Education. 
11 3S Countdowa to the Ou (prog 1). _ 

11J0 Sdence - Foondjlian course, ftewratoiy 
Ms (In; Numbers (Slut; prog MAFSl). 


Sunday January 8 ; 

S« Enbixy tn.the Home. ThU'l thi rty the 
• Ooes (PST932; pnwl). 

lau- Rktiib - flQ lu iftintnic Drosramjns for 


(reran; 

10 AS OwFonJ®--89fBim 


cy of drainage systems); also £9^t» front 
TRRL (joints In gcotextilos and geogrids), 
£6 non from Dupong De Nemours rnlentatiop- 
alSAfin-isolstion and in-soll load behaviour of 
melt bonded geotextllea); £20,000 from Notion . 
Ltd (Nctlon Tow temperature creep radlitw; 
Dr A. McOown, Dr K. Z, Andrewes, £10,000 
from Notion Ltd (new venture grants). 


11 JO Csrtni for Otdw Poopts. Work and Retire- 
ment 1™°! 

• mog 2L. 

Connmer DecUtom. Citireni’ Advice (F93I; 

7,1 S Sownio| Sflboob. The New Qoveraois 

7 JB* ■ Child. Talking to Eacti Oihei 

(P9I2; prog 1). ■. 

Friday January 13 1 

' SSp oivMoLg School*. The NW Governors 
■ (P970; prog 1). • • ‘ | 


Courses 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


International Specialist Course 

Aspects of Non-University Higher Education: 
an International Seminar . 

26 March - 6 April 1984 in London 

The purpose of this seminar is to compare and contrast ways In which 
public sector higher education has developed over the past ten years 
in Britain and other countries and to examine critically the extent to 
which it has mat its objectives. This approach will require 
consideration of the management and funding ar/ar cements for 
non-unlverBity higher education. The programme will also include 
sessions devoted to examining the way in which polytechnics and 
colleges may create an environment suitable for advanced study 
and the methods adopted for guaranteeing academic standards. 
There will be formal lectures by leading figures in higher education, 
supported by seminar groups, dealing In depth with the topics 
covered by the speakers. The seminar-will Include visits to non- ' 
university higher education institutions, where arrangements will be 
made to meet senior abedemlc and administrative staff. There will 
be 'opportunities throughout the seminar for participants to 
contribute from their own experience of non-university higher • ‘ 
education and to compare various approaches and models. 

The Director of Studies will be Dr Raymond Rlckett, Director of ■ 
Middlesex Polytechnic, supported by members of the polytechnic's 
directorate. 

Qualifications of members 

The seminar is intended for officials in central and local government 
concerned with planning In higher education, for senior staff drawn 
from universities end non-university Institutions of higher education 
and for educationalists Interested in tha development of forms of 
higher education outside the traditional university. 

There are vacancies for 30 members. 

Fae £626. This Is a residential seminar. Members will be 
accommodated at Lud grove Hall, the confBrencs centre of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, where the seminar sessions will also be held, ludgrqve 
Hall Is situated in a rural setting on tl^e outskirts of London. There 
are a limited number of double rooms available which would allow 
wives or husbands of members to be accommodated at the : . 

, conference centre. ■ 

. farther in formation and application forms for this, and other British Council 
specialist courses, can bio obtained from your local British Council omc a of 
from the Director, Courses Department Tha British Council, 65 paytq* i&(pqt f 
London W1Y2AA. : • " ;■ 1 \ 


Stonpy Weather (P92J; prog , programim 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Thellmes Higher Education 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priorv House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 26497 L 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x l col f«r £106.2 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - («'• £6.90 
Box number - £2.00 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

’ in the week prior to pub] 
Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Universities 


Academic Positions in Canada 

Ths Administrative Studies Department, Athabasca University Is 
recruiting for academics to design end deliver home-study courses In 
the following areas: 

• Marks ling/Smell Business 

• Organizational Behaviour 

• Ma nags man t Science 

• Business/Personnel Policy 

e I ndustrio I/Labour Relations including such areas as collective 
.bargaining, occupational health and safety, labour law and 
arbitration 

Qualifications: PhD, DBA or LLB preferred. Experience in adult and/or 
professional education an asset. 

Salary: Positions may be filled at one of three levels commensurate 
with the canditates’ qualifications: 

Assistant Professor Equivalent- $31 ,14Q per annum minimum 
As8otiala Professor Equivalent- $39,204 per annum minimum 
Full Professor Equivalent- $49,42B per annum minimum 
The university will be relocated to Athabasca, Alberta, 85 miles north 
of Edmonton, in the Autumn of 1384, , 

For more information; ghoul the' university contact the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, Appointments Office, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCIHOPF 

Reply, with reaumd and names of three referees, to Coordinator of 
Recruitment, Athabasca University, 12362 - 149 Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T5V1G9. 

Note: Please send copy of all application documents to Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, Appointment Office, 38 Gordon Square, 
London, WCIHOPf. 

The competition will remain open until vacancies are filled, The 
earliest appointment dale will be April 1, 1994. Sortie subject areas will 
require budgets fy approval. 


Athabasca 
e 
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1 1 Appointments 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

■ Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

_ Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

-| Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Awards 

For Sale and Wanted 

n Conferences and SeminarB 

Holidays and 

Courses 

Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 

at the above address 


The Open University 

Faculty of Mathematics 
Computing pisclpllne 

Two Lectureships in 
Computing 

Applications ere Invited for the following posts In the computing 
discipline of (he Faculty of Mathematics: 

Post 4585: Lectureship In Computing (permanent post) 
Posit 4805: Lectureship in Computing (five year poet) 

The posts have been established In response to major new 
developments In computing al the Open University, particularly at 
the postgraduate level. 

Applicants for the permanent lectureship should have 
appropriate experience and qualifications In any area of 
non-numerical computing. Research and previous teaohlng or 
Industrial experience will be an advantage. The person appointed 
will be Involved in course production at ail levels. 

The successful applicant for the temporary lectureship will work 
on the SERC-funded postgraduate course ’Industrial 
Applications of Computers'. He/she should possess appropriate 
research, Industrial or teaohlng experience. 

Appointment to the lectureship will be trade on the Lecturer 
salary scale (£7,1 90-£1 4,125), starting salary will be at a point 
appropriate to age and experience. 

The lectureships are available Immediately. Applicants should 
state clearly for which post they are applying. 

Application forms and further particulars are available from 
Ms R. L. Johnson (C/2), Assistant Secretary (Maths), Faculty of 
Mathematics, The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes 
MK7 6AA, or telephone Milton Keynes (0908) 653764: there is a 
24 hour answering service on 653888. 

Closing date for applications: 20th January, 19B4. 

(16360) 


University of Exeter 

CHAIR OF 
ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for 
a Chalrpf Engineering Science. The post Is tenable from 
1 st October, 1 984, The Department of Engineering 
Science Is concerned particularly with multi-disciplinary 
engineering activities. Candidates should be Interested In 
the application of some aspects of Information 
Technology to Electronic/Mechanical problems. Salary on 
M ^.^feedprotessorlal range, current minimum £1 7,275 : 
p,ai’- ••! :.f , ‘ v ' !' •L'V.'".-... 

Further particulars available from fheAcadomlc 
Registrar find Secretary, University of Exeter EX4 
4Q IJ. Closing date for receipt of applications 3rd February, 

- ' ■' i-'i'- •' (16468) 


University of Exeter 
CHAIR OF 

THEORETICAL PHYSICS 

ApfltoaKOfw arslnyjtej feraChairiSI ifcdirMknl PhVaipa In ths 

Riy^. The port la twfsNa from ial Ootober, 1934. 
Preference wW bs Pbdwn to candidates with a 


Canberra College of 
Advanced Education 
Australia 

School of Applied Science 
Conservation of Cultural 
Moteriela 

Painting Conservation 

LECTURER GRADE I 


$A2 7 ,3 BO— 530, 734 per 

annum 

The Collogo offon 
undergraduate courses et 
Associate Diploma and 
Bachelor degree levels, and 
also a Master's donraa by 
research, in the conserva- 
tion of cultural materials. 
Within these programs, the 
field of painting conserva- 


tion is available as a major 
area of specialisation. The 
successful applicant will bo 


appointed to a position in 
the Conservation of Cultu- 
ral Meteriala section of tho 
School of Applied Science, 
and will taka responsibility 
for the teaching and de- 
velopment of the painting 
conservation major under 
the direction of the Prin- 
cipal Lecturer in the Con- 
servation of Cultural 
Materials. 

Applicants should be 
professionally qualified 
end have substantial ex- 

B erlence In the conserva- 
On or Western easel 
paintings, both, modern 
and traditional. In B vari- 
ety or media, »tyle and 
structurs. Teaching experi- 
ence In this field, although 
not essential. Is highly de- 
sirable. The appointment 
will depend on in* success- 
ful applicant's experience 
and qualifications. For 
further information contact 
Dr. c. Pearson, Canberra 
College of Advanced 
Education. P.O. Bos 1. 
Deloonnan, A.C.T. Sale, 
Australia. 

General Information: 
Assistance With housing 
will ba provided for a per- 
son moving to Canberra to 
take up appointment. 

Fares for the appointee 

and remlly and reasonable 
removal coats will be paid. 

Applicants should give 

E ersonal particulars, ae- 
3 1 Is of qualifications and 
experience, present po*'- 
tlon, previous appoint- 

telephone number 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

U.G.C ' 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

_ In 1984 tho University 
Grant* . Committee S'*!' 
award Postdoctoral ' rj»i 
fowahlpn - 1 4 tenable for 
1 year, 14. tenable for 3 
years, on a national basis- 
Priority will bo [R 

awards In • currant orowtn 
research areas in eolonee in 
this country. 

apXtlM yes 

\mxtSEfi? ln 


Conditions of Appoint- 
ment end. method o». ?v_ 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS I 

DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

CHAIR OF ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

irritations are Invilad (or lha Chair of Kalian Language end Literature. 

Son the forthcoming retirement of Professor White. The 
SsMappficant la likely to be a scholar ol distinction who will provide 
SUeacademic leadership In the development! the study of Italian 
2 ms literature and society within the University. As the head of the 
Atartmsnt the prolessor will bB expected to organise (he work of the 
Sartmant and to contribute to the teaching at all levels. While the 
Zfflfsitv would particularly welcome a specialist in the f lekl of 1 9th and 
auiCenlufy llallan studies, applications will be considered from thOBe 
main Interests lie In other llelds. ThB salary will be within the 
professorial range, minimum El 7,276 a year. 

Aspflcatlons (two copies) atatlng age, quallf leatlone and experience 
andnaming three refereea should reaoh The Registrar, The 
University, Leads LS2 9JT, United Kingdom, not laterthen 29th 
February, 19B4, quoting reference number 9/4. Applicants from 
orsfissa may apply In the first Inatence by cable, naming three 
jiferee^preferablyl^ 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

Agttautra •» Invited tar 2 nsw Chairs, tenable Irom 1st October. 1984 or such date 
ll nay be arranged. 

1. CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS (Ref. No. S18ST) 

The eppofttmenl will be In applicable mallwmallca. Preference may be given to 
cskMbIbs whOBB main research Inleraete are in Bonne branch of applied 

S ill, bik* as (ordinary or partial) dUterenttal equations or continuum 
mice; but other fields wlU also be considered. 
dating date tor applications; 3rd February, 1984. 

2, CHAIR OF ASTROPHYSICS (Ref. No. 51867) 

Although the successful candidate will be a member of the Department of 
Astronomy, a major responsibility of the post will be .to help guide and develop 
coUxntfve research end teaching In the Departments of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy aa part ot their long term plan tor closer association of the two 
Departments. 

doting date for applications: 13th February, 1884. 

Father pertculara may ba obtained Irom the Secretary ol the University Court, (Room 
IS, Unlyeially of Qlugow. Glasgow G12 BQQ, with whom sppBcallona (2 eoplei), 
gMng he names and addressee of not more than threB refereeB, should ba lodged. 
htnpffpbtn quels appropriate Ret. No. (16442) 


University of the 
South Pacific 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER IN LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

. Applications are invited 
for I no post of Senior Ltic- 
IWM/ItflBder In Land Man- 

■mown. 

Candidates for this posl- 
iihi should have a degree 
, Management or 

Una Economy and should 
5|FJ Professionally nuoltried 
fARIC8‘ or enulvBlsntl 
with appropriate teach I na 
experience In this Hold. A 
relevant postgraduate qual- 
ification would be nil 
advantage. 

8 il«ry wilt be In accord - 
anca with qualification* 
experience in tho 
Si , . r . Lecturer scalo : 

1*15.749 - PS 1 a . 48 7 or 

&5|? e r.ca n Bes fS 10,382 - 

THo British Government 
5!K; p r. ovldB salary supple- 

£8.3, o'Var 

H.p.na'^'KI'ror 0 : 

In addition the Universl- 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Mstheson Library 

READERS’ 

SERVICES 

LIBRARIAN 

The University wishes to 
make a one ynnr appoint- 
ment to llio post of Roua- 
ors' Servlcos Librarian In 
the Mntheson Library. Th« 
Library serves 1,100 stu- 

dants. approximately ISO 

academic staff. and numar- 

oiiB external users. It 

holds 60.000 volume* and 

in° growing «* tj ,n 


University of 
London 

The London School of 
Economics & Political 
Science 

ESnC Centro In Economic 
Compiitinii 

Econometrician/Num- 
erical Analyst 

The Ecanninh' and Social 
neaaui-rh Council* Centre 
In Economic Computing, 
now established at the 
London School of Econo- 
mics and Political SiMcmi™, 
wishes to appoint mi Eco- 
nomist rli'lan/Numerical 
Analyst 

The establishment of tho 
Centre la a malar now In* 
Illative to provide comput- 
ing support to economists 
In the acsdamlc commun- 
ity. Industry and com- 
maren. The centre is 
funded Initially by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
Council with the aim of Its 
becoming aelf-flnenclng af- 
ter approximately rive 
years. 

An excellent opportunity 
is offered to thn successful 
applicant to play an Impor- 
tant. part In CBtabllsIilnn 
tlia now Centro and to In- 
fluence tho future develop- 
ment of Economic Comput- 
ing. There will be a heal- 
thy balance of contact with 
tho academic and commer- 
cial worlds, and the Eco- 
nomatrlrlan/Numericel An- 
alyst will be expected to 
play an Important pert In 
developing and maintaining 
the Centra's contacts. 

The appointment, which 
will be until 30 June 1988 
In the rirst Instance, will 
be on n scale parallel ta 
University _ Lecturer*: 
£7.190 to £11.619 n year. 
London Allowance of 
£1.186 s year Is payable In 
addition. 

Method or application: 
application forini and 
further particulars are 
available, an receipt or a 
Stamped, addressed en- 
velope. from the Adminis- 
trative Officer, H610. The 
London School of Econo- 
mice, Houghton Street. 
London WC3A 2AE. Clos- 
ing date for applications: 
27 January 1984. 

• Formally the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS/ 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
HISTORY 

,=r A0 ^rV.'°“."n , :Sr lnV L."c- 

tu rash! pa/Lectu rash tpa In 

History available 
September 1. 1SB4. Candi- 
dates should linvr 

appropriate lecturing and 
roscarch experience lit : (11 
lBtli/aOth century Europe 
(Including Britain), .prefer- 
ably with a special interest 

In the 1 9tli century: ( a > 


oil's ox tern ol usore. *i 18 th /2 0 th century u tWo "could uiitiriiiatn ' tliet 

?s O, 2?«$.\S 0 2. (titonMt’ln ^Sr-VCg a 

%or y v!«i i,V , «r h tfnugtlon of this position. 

JoV-tlle 0 " o.^nlS!Po 0 n nB te5 


century: ( ai 

» y . >pocI«I 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

EDUCATION - 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications will M- 
wclrumpil from well m«nl- 
irind parsons In miy Held 
of Education. Priifnr*'ii, r 
will ho nlvi-n to tliosr 
uiiHlIflcd In some urn a of 
Psyrhuloov ani.llcll lb 
Eduratlcni. i-sr.cclally lliusn 
with reacnrcli and tonrhlnu 
intorustB In Applied He- 
havluur Analysis. A parti- 
cularly well quullllad ap- 

F lltnnt inny bn ronsldered 
ur aiipointmnnt us a 
Senior Lecturur. 

Closing date: 17 Febru- 
ary 1084. 

PHILOSOPHY - 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited 
Tram thuse with teaching 
and research Interests In 
any field or Philosophy. 
Same postgraduate training 
Is essential end a post- 
graduate denron Is desir- 
able. 

Closing Date: 29 Febru- 
ary 1984. 

Cummencliia salaries 

will be established within 
the appropriate scale — 
Lecturers NZS21 .660— 

S25.6B4 per annum; Senior 
Lecturers NZS37.08 8 - 

530,127 per annum. Con- 
ditions of Appointment 
end Method of Application 
are available from the 
Assistant Registrar 

(Academic Appointments). 
University of Auckland.' 
Prlvato Bag. Auckland. 
New Zealand, or from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities 

(Apptal. 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H 
Off . Anpllcatlons In 
accordance with Method of 
Application should bn for- 
warded as soon as posslblo 
but not Inter then the clos- 
ing dates stated. HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, * 
New Zealand 

POST-DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
CHEMISTRY OR 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited 
from chemists or biochem- 
ists for s position ln tne 
Department or Chemistry. 
Biochemistry and Ulo phy- 
sics to undertake resaaren 
for one year commencing 
aa soon as possible in 
1984. 

The appointee will be 

R srt of a team working on 
ie development of new 
separation methods for 
large scnle protein isola- 
tions. A feature ot the re- 
search will bo tho uee of 
rovm-Boil phase high per- 
formance liquid chroma- 
tography - The work has 
considerable commercial 

B oteutlal and Is supported 
y rosea roll contracts from 
tlia Development Finance 
Corporation. The uppoln- 
tep cuuld untlrlnate tliet 


sissf 1 ' 


ng to 15% of basic 


appointment sllo- 
•rtS’ subject to the 
liT’ter'jHy'a current hous- 
iMnm **!& Partly furnished 
SrWPlfiB'iapn at s rental 


or°i50RS a ®9 1 at a r8nkBl 
Unlv«r2\r °. T „ ■■Iwy. T he 

JJJJWnilty win pay an allo- 
SS“ a - »n lieu of super- 
of 10% of etaii- 


Lj;." . : ■uptranauttlon 

SlDn’H- Subjoct to a decl- 
\ c Vl°S "tcaptability of the 
^ .«!■ •Commls- 

^^njSX ogreerneiTt : 

ll f SV B “ u,d ““ 


names 

rara.m ° r three re 

WlftRI.W? data or .avails 

1 st.-' to reach him n 


of the Sou tl 
BUV.' 4,11 ' — HpX 1168 

,t8EV T fe , S P*ASSJi 


for the oi-gaolzatlon and 
manaaamont of the Lib 
rary's reference, eircuie 
tlon, Interlibrery loan, and 
bibliographic 

activities and ■up®™. 1 i® 

InJ 

10 library aaalstents. 

Aoollcants should hold a 
deoroe entl on Intorna- 

Be preferred. Con y®, l lt 1 Bh |5 
supervisory experience , In 
the public services Mtlvl 
ties of an acadamlc lttirary 
Isreoulred” The University 
would welcome B EPj ,c ?„ 
tions from thoae able to 
arrange eacondment from 
their present employer. 

Salary: Senior Ubnrten 
K19.72D per annum <K1 
Stg. 0.8004 apprpx.’- 
Appointment '®vel will de- 
pend upon quallflcetlpns 
end experience. 

Date of commencement: 

March 1984. 

Benefits Include a gra- 
appol ntn?en^ -S^ra^gj- 

S f *ee"fi€»using* 0,lS 

bjf'-nW...'!' 

■ three refereea, should be 
received by the •Bfglatrer, 
Papua New Oulnee Unl 
varsity or Technology. Prl- 
JStS %el.> Bag. Lae. Papus 
Now Oulnee, by 5« Janu 


or Jupen; (3) Teth/SOth 
century Hung Karla end the 
surrounding region. 

Annua] salaries (super- 

nnnuabloi aro: Senior Lec- 
turer i9-j>olnt 
HK5211>SQ0 — -283.740 

(£1 ! J £ 4 i -i o7e 4 a > (Sterling 
equivalent aa at December 
ll. 18B8). Starting salary 
will depend on quallflca- 
tions and experience. 

At current rates, salor- 
Ibb tax will not exceed 
IB 46 of gross Income. 
Kousino. benefits at e mb- 
toi of /’/<.% of salary . ohll- 


the rale of NZS21,660 p.n. 
Inclusive or an allowonee 
of. up to NZ53.03S for 


copy to tne 
' common- 
Universltles 
Gordon 


*re 

•rttlfapj 






: vti^rRERg{npIN 


''rV o' MUSIC 


University of ■ 
London '■ 

Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

: ' ci 


dren's education J]ta-. 
wan cos, leave andmodioa! 
benefits are provided. 

ushik ,,i s|.. , " p 

urrin OrF, or from 
the Appointments UjlL 
Secretary's Office. ym 
varsity of Hong King. 
. Hong Kong. 

rt ssus?Bn Sf-“ 


Aberdeen University : 

Library 

HEAD OF READER 
SERVICES 

(Senior Sub-Librarian 

Grade III) 

5S?vTr r .l./"fer4“ 1 T l 6; 

flbrary”. In addition to car- : 

1 rylng responslblllty for the 


Further detolls of (his 
fellowship and of the Uni- 
versity. together .with tho 
general condlillans af 
appointment moy t>e 
oornlned from the Secrtsry 
a onera l . Ass o c inti on or 
Commonwealth u d? va £ s *" 
ties (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H 
OPF; or from the Reg- 
istrar' of the university, 
with wH6m applications 
close on 15 February 
1 Qfli. Hi 


The University of 
Sheffield 

orflce of the Registrar and 
Secretary 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR IN THE 
FACULTY OF 
MEDICINE AND 
DENTISTRY 

fr«^ P orndua”aB 

s^rsffiSff ' e z* • 

of Medicine * nd n °P t nJ, .The 
far -'thO ' BbOVB DOBti TnB 
appointment will he made 

parson Bppojnted takinn up 
duties early •" 19B4. 

Puftnar Dart 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Apiilluillutn uru Hivllml 
fur tho [Mist nr Lecturer In 
tin- Or par tin rut of Cmiipii- 
tcr Sriuilic. Vlctorlii Unl- 
vorslly Is In tlm pruiovi ni 
stre until cn I mi its Ci'inpntnr 
Hrleiicn prii'irBinmr . Lnr • 
runt rrsearcli iniurnsts am 
In the fit-ids of knnwlfdnt 

hasi-il syslnms. runcllnndl 

uiid loulc prourummliiu- 
dHtebuee sui nrlly anti ills- 
trlbutad nyntnins. 

The flepartmonl would 
like to strn nglhcu Its cur- 
rent ernaa of rospnrcli but 
also m courages applicants 
with oilier arras uf In- 
inrest. A PhD in Computer 
Sr| ante or related area Is 
preferable ■ 

Salary In tho ranne: 
NZS 2 1 . 660 - S 23 . 6 B 4 per 
annum . 

'Conditions of Appoint- 
ment nnd mot Yield or on- 

J LlL-atlon ore nvalleble 
ram thn Association af 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Apptal. 36 Gordon 
Square. London WCIU 
OPFi ur the Administrative 
Assistant (Appointments], 
Victoria University of Wel- 
lington. Private Son. Wel- 
lington. New Zealand, 
with whom applications 
close on IS April 1994. HI 


University of 
Bath 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICER 

Applications arc Invited 
for the post of Personnel 
Officer to heed the control 
personnel function, dealing 
with all grndes of staff. 

Candidates must have 
reLavant experience in a 
senior personnel role In- 
eluding induatrinl rela- 
tions. and be capable of 
formulating and' currying 
through personnel policies. 

Salary in the range 
£ 1 3,505— £ 1 6 . 925 (Grade 
IIIU exceptionally the 
appointment could be 
offered at Grade IV. 

Further particulars aro 
obtainable from the 
secretary and Registrar 
<P). University of Bath, 
hath , BA2 7AV. 

Closing date Tor applica- 
tions SO tli January 1984.,^ 


Oxford University-. 
St Edmund Hall and St 
Catherine's College 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

St Edmund Hull orap; 
osdb to olot'l nn Offlclnl 
Fellow and Tutor III Vhl- 
losopliy with off act from 1 
October 1084 or ns soon aa 
passible Hioreuf tor . The 
appointment (which will be 
open to men nnd wonionl 
will bo. nee Delated with ■ 
university . CUP . ,.Laf* 




Further , pSrllcu^r. Trom , 
fPPlieatlois <6 

sss’-.f.iftS.y'BM™: 


raa referees. 






r&ftrtJSWw wSrlbg. 

substantial ly . to the ofnerjl 

visas. "■ 

. : Salary on Orsda III 8o*li ( ' 

fn nun*. with el ?ppi-o prlstS 

placing. ,' ; i 

' Aberdeen, with .whom ab-;; 


KSfA ba lent by a V J.nu- 


University of 
Oxford , 

in LlnQCr ° 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESfflPIN 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


tureshlp and will Initially 
be helg Jointly with a Gal- 
lega LocturoalUp nt si 


The University of 
Melbourne 

III the 

■ l« i»urt nn -m ol Psychology 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

A ppl It an I % lor thn poM- 
ilcm must Iiiivk n 'Iwcturnte 
In ■■syi lirthiny and have 
to a cfiln '■ unci rwacarc h e»- 
iserlnni.t.- In 111 * fluid ur 
ppr> enlhni. F.xpnrleniT In 
uOHIlltlve jisyi.linlouv ur ln- 
f ormat Ion processing 

woultl ahu lie an UClVBII- 


tugn. Tim sm'iessful appli- 
cant will he esnrt-lcil to 
toarli under- orndue to and 


Applications giving par- 
ticulars of qualifications 
end experience and tne 
names of throe ro forces 
should bp mpdo by 3 

0X1 4 AR , from whom 

further particulars and an 
application form may bo 


University of.. 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Glassies 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invltod 

Tor e LectureshtP in Clas- 
sics, tenable from 1 st 
October 1S84. Preference 
will ba given e ° applicant* 
with e pr 1 m a ry _ ni , „ " 
ment to Latin, »nj. . V 
teres t in Anoiertt Hlgtory, 

Salary, will be .at pn 

•tfw™ SfiraT'd:- 

annum eccordlng to «j*i 
qualifications and oxperi- 
anoe. 

Terraco. *_k}awca»tlB upon 


Tyne C °>fEl ■ 7HUr vvitti 
whom x opplleBtlons Ohraa 
oopiasl, tope thor wl tn tne 
names bimT a<ldr 5“5JJ. . £■ 
throe re ferae s. **!**“ W J 'A? 
lodged not later than 8 1st 
January , _ iSi 4 ' 
quota rof THB8. H 1 


University of 
Oxford • 
PIRIE-REID • • 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

sfsemffl 


wlae Prevented 'by I aeh 

rinds, rreforennd given 
candidates domlciisa 
educated "in Scotland: 


nruduniu roiirnt-e a* well a* 
tn underteku rrsaunh, The 
tlnpurimcnt wishes to make 
an appolntmniit. which will 
bt> until 31 December 
1986. rmm 1 Juno 1984 ur 
tlieraahuuta. 

Bn I ary Is within the 
ramie 5A23.394 tn 
S3 D. 73 4 pnr annum. 

Further printed Informa- 
tion regarding details of 
appllcalluu procedure end 
ronditlons ai appointment 
ie nvnliabln from the 
Appointments Cilflrcr 

(Academic*. University, .of 
Melbourne. Perkvllla. Vic- 
toria 3052. Australia, on 
from the Association or 
Cainnrnnwtalth Uiilvcral- 
tloe lAppU). .56 Gordon 
Sauers. London *ICIH 


Applications close nn 10 
Februnrv 1984. HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Fuculty of Bel euro and 
Enolneorlmi 

CHAIR OF PHYSICS 
AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Applications aro Invited 
Tor the Chair of Ooopliy-_ 
nlcn end Hendehlp or the 
Department af Genlpglcal 
Sciences, which will Uo- 
ca me vacant from 1 Octo- 
her 1984 on the ratlramenl 
of Professor D. H. Grif- 
fiths. The office of the 
HeBdshlu need not neces- 
sarily be linked _ with 
appointment to lha Gnair. 

Salary in the Professo- 
rial range. with super- 
annuation . 

Further particulars 

available from «he Hea- 
ls trar . University of Birm- 
ingham. P-O. 00 x 363. 

Birmingham D18 2TT. to 
whom applications 111 % 
copies: 1 from overseas 

applicants) should be »*nt 
by 13 February 1984. HI 


University of 
Leicester 

School of Medicine 

CHAIR OF 
PATHOLOGY 

Applications are In wiled 
for the Chair of Pathology 
in tho ModlL-al School, fol- 
lowing (he iipnolntnieiit of 
the present holder. Proros- 
sor F. Walker, to llio Re- 
glus Chair of Pathology at 
the University or Abnr- 
denn . 

Salary will be on the 
Clinical ProfeBBorlal Salary 
Scale within the range 
C1S.D00 — £24,260. 


yen to 

id or 


Bnfllidl* F 

raws 


3 UU, wnv; wll f da eelv* sp^ 

:'■«£■) *i1p to .. ? ■ 


, • Part loula ra, (W* ; j.Var* 

Square, Oftafd, \OXl ftD, 


with ’ whom applications 
should be lodged by 9 
March 1084. Cnndlds l»s n 
the UK should »ubm‘ 
seventaen conies or tneir 
application (oversea* 

candidates. may submit one 

rnnvl . « - 


The Queen’s 
University 
Belfast 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Applications ore Invited : 
r or the Choir of -Hnolteh 
Language *nd .Literature 
tenable rrom I ^ctobar 
1984 or such gtner date as 
nwiY be Mtwtf. The 
le £19,416 per • 

contributory PBnaian rights 
under FBBu or USB- 

Furtbar psrtlcularj may 
be obtained from the 


Holidays and 
Accominodation 


icepe to the- 
Heorldes • 


we : ofrer , 

-pise* aboard 
ie fie bride pn 


VSG|Shg 

'.'Island*, me 

lanllv ^fUltBc 


I*. Ideally 
liUraiti and Baei 

















Polytechnics 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons (or 
Ihe tour undernoted posts, all of which are on Ins Scottish 
Central Institutions Lecturer A scale £8.31 3-E13, 125 per 
annum, which are Initially offered on a fixed term contract of 


lour years. Successful candidates sre expected to take up the 
pasta In August 1884. 

The School Is a Scottish Central Institution funded by the 
Scottish Education Department which offers Honours 
degrees In Architecture and Planning in conjunction with 
Glasgow University, and BA Hona degrees In Fine Art, Design, 
and MA In Design, all validated by CNAA. The BA Hons 
courses are all or four years duration. 

FIRST YEAR STUDIES 

Candidates are sought who have a commitment to Ihe art 
education process, combined with practical experience and 
enthusiasm for teaching orientated towards design, lo farm part of 
a leaching team in the First Year of Ihe four year course in Fine Art 
and Design. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN: 

GRAPHIC DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
(TWO APPOINTMENTS) 

The successful applicants would teach in ihe second and third 
years of the four year course in Ihe specialist areas of Graphic 
Design and illustration. The course includes publicity design, 
typography, photography, lettering and caligraphy. Computer- 
aided mid media studies related lo Graphic Design are being 
developed and capability fn these areas Is advantageous. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN: 
FURNITURE/INTERIOR/PRODUCT DESIGN 

Course tutor la sought to take specilic responsibility lor the vital 
socond/thfrd year Integrated core study In this multi-disciplinary 
four year course, but wifi be expected to coniribute to other areas 
of activity In the department. Professional and educational 
experience should demonstrate enthusiasm for the breadth of 
sfudy relevant to Furniture, Interior artd Product design. 

Further particulars and application forma, which are to be 
returned by Friday, 27th January, 1984, from: 

Secretary and Treasurer, Glasgow School of Art, 

167 Renfrew Street, Glasgow G3 6RQ mmosi 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 


HEAD 


Department of Mechanical & Marine Engineering 

(Teiubla (ram May 1994) 

Candktelw should pomes: good scadonttc quafficaitara, preferably a higher 
OfiflNM or R9 equivalent In MedianjcatMaifm Englnwrinjj: substantial le fishing 
■xponsnea to ttrllary education Inducting sesdamio planning and devetoorran! ol 
caurusepdogras graduate and postgraduate la vela; substantial ama fiance In Dm 


lavement In research and relevant professional experience toosthar with 
corporate mmbauhip ol on appropriate Institution. 

The Depart mart ol Madurtcat fc Mama EngtiMf tog often a wide raw al sank 
programmes toctadtag rul-inwtaarl-ira and sandwich courses m Mechanical and 
Marine EngbiDBitng et Higher Diploma and Higher Ceittficete levels, io-aiBdEna 
causes tor Seagoing Marine Engineer Officers and a number ol extension 
causes » caler tar Ihe need ol praedafna mechanical and marina maliuMM In 



— -- - - — -• nsad d practising mechanical and marina engineers In 

Bpafic araae. a Bachelor ol Enrtueitng (Honours) degree course in Mschenkal 
EngkwwtaB wns Htfeoduced In October 1963. TWe Is a MHtoM tow-veero 
MndwWiDOutae uctedted by ara coma tor Natural Aoodoreto Mum Gttie 
i — " u “-n degree b«ng conferred by VtiPomechnfc on successful 


studenie to aeemfence wWi the PofytecFrfo'a own mgtaaiiow. 

"Iha aucceatj appScent wtil be fequlred to direct Ihe DepartmenTa academic 
acteflfes and dovolopmentto be reaporaibia tor Its proper airanganrant and 
adratotebnUcn, to promote effective Inter-departmental and external relatione and 
to participate kity Jn tie worir of tha Polytechnic. " 

J», a range and ml fees than HKS277.200 p,a.. (Cl - HKS 11.1 Sfi 

Ofl ld|12»o3f. 


Ml rarthareonlracts or B^Mranfiuebte terms ol service msy ba offered at 

f W* hnJ C. BoneDis Include vocation toava, passages (tor 


cWltfrBn ' a BdWfeto efewanca, arid a terminal 
aiiky equal to 26% ol basic. salary fecotved over enfuo conlraot period. 

*PP 8o800f1 torp* “tf Irathar totarmailon are obtatoobb from the Association of 
S2K hSpS'JeSftSS j ^reBWWa nti). John Poster House; 36 Gordon 
Qp^wxnptofed application forma should be ratumed by 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 


Ith . any of. 


Tbt Itorfl Kong l’orytechn>c i» a largo insUutffln of advanced education wti.ch often courses on a wide tango of subjects up lo 
TOcaHjrwUi/oriefltcd dogreo icvol in sddiWn to tour rwyx academe dmstons. comprising 18 teaching departments. H also has a 
number qI tote idsopii nary ifnUutoa and cerlra; The Poiytectine rnrfaa applications for tho tallowing posts tenabta trom September 
1684- 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Principal lecturer Sor-ar Lecturers. Ucturora in Advanced Financial Accounting. Aud.nng. Taxation, and Financial Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Principal LodurwiSwtar Loctur era lecturer a in Organic ChemWy. Inorganic Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry and Food Technology. 
Principal lecturer. Senior Lecfurefilecturers m Biology. Genetics with Ge» Bioiogy.Mieroblology. Devetopmemsl Biology with 
Mcroscopy. Ecology with Plant Physiology Animal Bffiogy, and Physiology (Human Comparative) 

Principal Lecturer In Materials Science. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING & SURVEYING 

PrlncipBl Lecturer. Son lor Lscfurar.lecfurer n Quantity Surveying (tenable immediately). 

Principal Lecturer Sen ior lecturer in Building Surveying. 

Lecturers In Building Management 
Lecturer in General Practice Surveying. 

Principal lecturer, Senior iKturarLeduier In Property and Construction Law. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Principal Ledurar'Senlw Lecturers Lecturers In Prtndptea and Pracucsa of Management. 

Senior Lactuier&Lecturere In Company Law. Morcantila Law. Environmental Law. Personnel Management Purchasing Management 
Behavioural Studies. Organisation Theory. rniarnattonaJ Marketing, and Banking Studies. 

Lecturers in International Economics and Insurance Studies. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING SERVICES ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer In Building Services Engineering: Integrated building services design In particular olr-condittoning or 
etaeWealtatecironic systems In building. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

Lecturers in Coastal Engineering, Oftahom Engineering, FliM Mechanics, Geotechnotogy (past tenable Immediately). 

Lecturers in Transportation Engineering. Environmental Engineering, and Construct km Manage mem. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING STUDIES 

Principal Lecture iVSsnlor Lerturaralecturers (n Data Communications and Networking, Computer Graphics, Soda! Aspects ol 
Computing, Information Systems. Analysis and Design Methodologies, Simulation. Data Baas Design, Computer Aided Learning. 
Software Engineering, dth Genoratfon Programming Languages, and Computer Applications. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Principal Lectuner/Senlor Ladurer&lecturara in Electrical Engineering: applicants with experience in Power E led ronlc&Ml crop rocaBeor 
Applications preferred 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer in Electronic Circuit Design; opplloanta with experience in CAD preferred 
Prinopai Lecturer in Gate-Array Technology, Integrated Circuit Fabrication, and Physical Electronics. 

Senior Loctursrenecturers In Application and Fabrication ol Integrated Circuits. Computer Systems. Software Engineering, Control artd 
kistiumartaiEon. 

DEPARTMENT OP INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT & CATERING STUD1E8 

Princtoal Lecturor/S enter LsctuieiwLeciurera in InalHulionat Management end Catering Studies: Professional Cookery, Food and urn™ 
Send*, Food and Beverage Management; Housekeeping. Front Office Operations, Facility Planning, Accommodation Management; 
Applied Legal and Economic Aspects. Marketing, Sales and Consumer Studies, Tourism; Applied Control Book-keeping and Financial 
Manege menl Applied Computing; Personnel Training Studies, Applied Communication Aspects; Supervisory and Management Studies 
tar the Hospitality Industry. 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 

Principal Lecturera/Lecturere In Chinese language, and English Language. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL STUDIES 

Principal Ledurer/Bertor Lecture rated in era In Maoism eiloa. Statistics. Op oral tons Research, Including Computational Methods. 

DEPARTMENT OF NAUTICAL STUDIES 

Principal LecUmrlSenlor Ucturerailecturere In General Nautical. Survival and Tanker Studies, Electronics Navigational Aids and 
SlntUBllon. 

Principal Lecturer in Marina Efectranka, Control and Radio Communication. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCATION & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
Principal Leoturert&enlw Lecturer /Lecturer in CADOM. 

8CHOOL OF 80CIAL WORK 

Principal Lectureri8entor Lecturera/Lecturere In Social Work. 

Senior Leclurera/Laalurers in Sociology and Psychology. 

SWIRE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

^cipal Lecterar/SentGr Lecturon/Lecturem In Product in dualrial Design, Knitwear Design, Fashion Design, Interior Design, 
Fouitfaifon/Baato 3D DfleTgn, Design Management Design History. 

Senior Uoferm/Laotiirors In IQuatnilon, Typography, Photography/Aucio-vlsuaJ, Ergonomics. Graph tear Advertising Deaton, Furniture 
UMign, oriental Art H fa lory. 

INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE8 & CLOTHING 

Principal LactareriBeflkx-ltaetUraflLtaturar to CkkWng Technology arid Ctofetog Production. 

■ INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL A HEALTH 'CARE 

■ PrhdpaA Ledurarffienlor Lecture rWLecturerB In Optometry. 

ictence^mi^ 1 0ccu P flUo ' ,Hl Therapy, Behavioural Sdanca, Dlognosllc Radiography. Medical Laboratory 

CENTRE OF LAND & ENGINEERING SURVEYING 

ffrt'Mnte Wife molality Interest in Moro-geodesy and Engineering 
Surveying Metrology, Digital Mapping and Automated Cartography.' Automated Field Date Acquisition and Analysis preferred 

PRINCIPAL LECTUR ER/SENIOR LECTURER (DEPARTMENTAL LEADER OF EVENING STUDIES) 

Peats of Principal LacturertSantor Lecturer (Departmental Leader ol Evening Studies) are also tenable In the following Departments:- 
Department of Accountancy: Al Principal Lecturer levs! tenable Immediately, 

Swire School or Design: At Principal Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level tenable from Septentoer 1984. 

Dapartmanl ol Languages: Al Senior Lecturer level tenable from Septentoer 1984. 

School ol Social Woric At Senior Lecturer feral tenable from September 1984. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ( i * 

Manchester 
Polytechnic 

lectuherhVn"" 

ELECTRONICS 



teacNng (a given tree racogntilon “ "" ™ ™ 

°* P'®P fflfnfB0B ' lhe wpervtolon ol all auecte ol evanlng examlnatkxia, tha planning ot 

“'i' o* araning aoadamlo supervision. Hswll afeo be expected to assume ihe rote of 
Tutor' lo evening students, and to teach on evening programmes as port of hla normal duty, end Otar academic functions. 

*** rBnto a™ 1 “W* to convert to a fulHImp teaching role In ihatr subject areas when required 

ssitra* WpSK sar^ " -t* * * *- 

Quallfleatlons for Appointment and 8alBrlsB (At ia.19.83 £t - hksi t.ias) 1 

■ ^S!Sg! S^B3flCSg3asaeaagag8gagBaiaaaBgsaagsgsae=ss 


Iteotureri HKt94 A40-HKS188.1 80 p. a. CandUqtet 
In certShdMpl naa, candidates wiih lower quaiffio 
year* pfefewkMUl^ilMOq: 

CoMtlona of 8efvlee; Appointment wS be on two 
offered canimote or superanmiable terms of sen 
accommodation tor oversees appointees and local 


centred terms inHlklh 
ol Ihe Polytechnic, I 




Ftmhsr Irtormailon and' 
Hou3B,3dGof 


of Commonwealth 





,l.*l . *B.aoa - 


wlCjWSffflSd In’ciectri 
or Elect runic EnaiM. r .* 11 
and win b ' 0 
tench un both h..,.? lo 
Higher Nutlunal ° B m£| 
courses to fl nsl-v*i»!. i. to.* 

atj=TLflf=3^ 

ndvanteneoue: ' w| “ 
^t C =r DP 9 r “^r ■"*» Com- 

Psa l . r r ol E?. y c s tVsi7c. 

„ “•vetopment end 
nrch work |> encouraged, 

r..u f With POUlbln 

85Swr£.^ u F.7 m s ;:is“ ;s 

.n5°i„ilitSK„ -ssns 

ia r « n ,‘, bl :.„5 v “ !. r» 

18B4I send « seir.sddrea. 
A*o- an Y® ,a RE marked “f/ 
663" to the Secretary 
* 1 M n r h ?* ler Polytechnic 
AJ I Saints Building, Manl 
cheater MIS 6BH . 


Thames Polytechnic 

School or Chemistry 

LECTURER II IN 
CHEMISTRY 
(2 POSTS) 

Candidates should bo 
well nuDlirtnd and have ■ 
broad knowledqo of s main 
branch of chemistry und in 
applications and bn ablo in 
demonstrate research and 
consultancy potential. Ths 
teaching la at both under, 
prod-ata and postgraduate 

-« S Sl B - rl !. Lecturer II 

£8, 202-E 1 3,355 Inclusive. 

Further particular! and 
application Torm rrom the 
Starring Officer, Thames 
Polytechnic. Wellington 

Street. London. SE18 6PF, 
to be returned by 7 Febru- 
ary 1984. 

Thames Polytechnic is an 
equal opportunities em- 
ployer. H3 


Fellowships 


The Fulbright 
Commission 
FULBRIGHT 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATORS 
1984/85 

The Fulbright Commission 

IJw^hTp’fTn -iLVlffiTS 

Administrators In u.K. 
Universities to •PO" d “ 
minimum of S months to 
gain experience of adminis- 
tration In U.S. Universi- 
ties. Awards will also >ie 
available for American 
counterparts. 

Applicants must ba U.*L- 
citizens, have held a full: 
time appointment for »« 
loest H yeara. should aa 
not more than 50._ h ? la , 5 
ost equivalent to that of a 



Thames Polytechnic 

. School of Bualneaa 
Administration 

SENIOR LECTURER 
/ LECTURER IHN 
MARKETING 

Applications' are invited 
those with relevant 


Management: 
International 
ng -and- of. tho ap- 
of computing 
vantegoaua. Re- 
tancy era 


Nordoff-Robbins 

Music Theraphy 
Centre 

THERAPIST AND 
LECTURER - 
September, 1984 

Lecturer, Beale I. nutlet 

tn innTiiclai 


6omo lecturing on tlie Nor- 
doff-Robbina , Dim pl O'" 1 ’ 
Course Clinical workWIl" 
a wide range of, chl dr®" 
with varying 

and agea. fo under take 

duties In Btutfenta* resldeii 
.tlnl hostel. 


aists: .;i, f 
w„yss; 

L IjTh.g m W'FblV't aghjllc is an 
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^^^GriER-EDUCATlbN SUtt>LEMENT f ‘fi.l'.ii 


Colleges of Higher Education 


ISrROW college of higher education 

Faculty of Art & Photography 
School of Art 

^ppUcaiions are invited for the following posts: 

COURSE LEADER 
OF FOUNDATION STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer: Salary Scale 
£1 0,683-El 3,443 per annum 
plus London Weighting E987 

iMdcantB should hold a Degree in Art and Design, having 
Efl experience of Foundation Studies Level and be a 
pncftbig artist. 

uanaaerial experience is essential and a knowledge of 
CN AA- approved BA/BA(Hons) Courses in Art and Design 
throughout England and Wales Is desirablB. 


COURSE LEADER IN 
S1LVERW0RK AND JEWELLERY 

Lecturer Grade II : Salary Scale 
£7,21 5-E1 1 ,568 per annum plus 
London Weighting £987 

Applicants should have a Degree In Art and Design, teaohlng 
ancf course management experience, together with 
appropriate experience in professional practice. 

The post also calls for the knowledge and ability to prepare 
and operate acourae leading to a B/TEC Higher National 
Award In Sllverwork and Jewellery, and to contribute to the 
teaching on the BA(Hons) Degree in Fashion. 

i 


Application forms and further details are available and should 
be relumed within fourteen days of the appearance oftnis 
advertisement to the Principal, Harrow Collage of Higher 
Education, Northwlck Park, Harrow HA1 3TP, Middlesex. 
Telephone 01-864 5422 Ext0nalons231 or232. ()e411> 


HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Faculty of Art and Photography 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

SENIOR TUTOR IN THE 
l CULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Senior Lecturer salary scale 
£10, 683-El 3,443 per annum plus 
£987 London Weighting. 

Theper8on appointed will lead one of the three 
specialised study areas within the BA(Hons) (CNAA) 
eoureb In Applied Photography Film and Television. For 
Ihh Senior Lecturer post, applicants shouldbe fam liar 
- with the structure and operation of degree courses In Art 
’ And Design. Preference will be given lo graduates with 
. relavent teaching experience coupled with significant 
' . precllce In advertising, editorial or any other appropriate 

Area ol photography. Thera may be opportunities to 

.‘-Cprilritjule to other degree courses offered in the Faculty. 

• Serious Intending applicants are invited to telephone the 
■ Courte Leader, Duncan Backhouse, for an informal 
. ■ dteoneslpn before completing the formal application forms 
whkih are available, together with further Information ana 
;; should be returned within 1 4 days of tha appearance pf 
*, ^advertisement to the Principal at Harrow College of 
' Higher Education, Northwlck Park, Harrow, Middx. HAi 
y STP. Telephone No. 01-8645422 Ext. 232. 

' 1 - Harrow Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. {ie410J 


Athrofa Gogledddd Cymru 
The North E Wales Institute 

of higher education 




Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES 

to iBad a small but vigorous 
Section with a sound base ol 
full-time work and with good 
expansion potential. 

Good degree/professional | 
qualification necessaty, 
together with sound 
experience in the fieldsof 
secretarial 6kllls, information 
technology and 
communications. Knowledge 
of French 8nd/or German 
commercial practice would be 
an advantage. 

Salary Scale: 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
£10,683— £1 2 ,552-El 3,443 

Application forms and further 
particulars from the Staffing 
Officer, Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, Kedlaston 
Road. Derby DE3 1GB, 
telephone Derby 47181, 
extension 22, to whom 
completed forms should be 
relumed by Monday, 23rd 
January, 1984. 


Lu Sainte Union 
College of Higher 
Education 
The Avenue 
Southampton 


Telephone: 
Southampton 28761 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

AripllcaUuna are inviiod 
for the post of H«nil ut Itin 
Modern Languages Denurt- 
jnont (Rtnlar/PrTnclpal Lec- 
turer! tn organise nnd 
teach a variety of courses 
In French within ihn BEtl 
and DA programmes from 
September 1984. 

Tho successful applicant 
will also hold the position 
of College Co-ordlnator 
far Diversified Courses. 

Further details from the 
Prlncipel. La Sainte Union 
College of Higher Educa- 
tion. Tha Avenue. South- 
ampton 809 sun. 

Closing date (or applica- 
tions 3 February 1984. HB 


Colchester Institute 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
DESIGN CRAFTS 

Required aB soon as possible at the North Essex School 
ot Art (Colchester Inslilute in association with Braintree 
College of Further Education), to act as Course Tutor for 
IhB EARAC Vocational Diploma In Applied Arts and lo lead 
the development o! this course towards DATEC HND 
validation. 

Salary: E7.216-E1 1.568 (bar)-E13 1 443 per annum. 
Applicants should have sound qualifications and 

1 professional experience, as well as experience ae a 
teacher. 

Further details and application lorms from the Director, 
Colchester Institute, Sheepen Road, Colchester C03 3LL. 
(Telephone: 0208-570271 Ext. 85) 

Closing Dale: Friday, 201h January, 1984. 



Personal 


County Council 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES CltiO 
to £ 20 . 000 . written, tarma 
on runuest. Rnalonnl Truat 
Ltd.. 31 novnr9tri.-ot. PJSf.S - 
dllly, London WlA 4HT. 
Phono 01-491 2934 or 499 
5416. UOOO 


Research 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


The Edinburgh College of Art 


S Sjl PRINCIPAL 

I! - _ 


/'The Governors invite applications 
Tor the post of Principal of the College 
v which will become vacant in September, 
1984, at the expiry of the present 
Principal's contract. 

The succesful candidate will possess vision 
and the ability to stimulate and lead the 
academic life of the College and will also 
take an active part in its management. 

The College, founded in 1908, Is a Scottish 
Central Institution* offering degree and 
post-graduate courses in association with 
Heriot-Watt University and the University 
of Edinburgh In Drawing and Painting, 

Design and Crafts, Sculpture, 

Architecture, Landscape, Planning and 
Housing. 

Furtherparticu/ars and application forms 
are available from;— 

The Secretary and Treasurer 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART 
Lauriston Place, Edinburgh EH3 9DF 
Telephone No. 031-229 9311 (ext 271) 

to whom completed forms should be 
returned by 31st January, 1984. 


Colleges of Further Education 


Etesearch on 
Labour Market and 
Employment Policy 

Sussex based Up to £1 3, 1 37 

The Insiiltiic of Manpower Studies has an 
iiucmniional reputation as an independent centre 
for work on labour market analysis, cmploymenl 
policy and manpower management. 

Il now wishes to recruit a Research Fellow lo join its 
expanding ten in of twenty live research nnd advisory 
staff. They will he responsible for carrying out 
commissioned research on labour market nnd 
employment policy, working in close contact with the 
public and private sedan. Publication is encouraged 
and there are opportunities to develop new areas of 
work. 

Applicants male or lemole should have extensive 
experience in economics, regional studies, training, 
industrial relations or a similar field in the public or 
private settnr, or ac a deni in. The work offers excel! eu I 
career development experience. 

Initio 1 snlm-y up to £13,137, although r higher figure 
could ho considered where particularly relevant 
. experience is offered. Possibilities exist for 
. secondment or short lenn assignments. 

Applications by 21 January . , , 

lo: Clive Pur kiss, Director, ■/ *"") 

Institute of Manpower Studies, . S trrlKS 

Mnntoli Building, Univorsity of Sussex. wnTU itni> 
Brighton BN1 ORE (id: 0273 68G75IJ mani'cwf.k s i mini 



IS 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Daparttn an I ofOph «i»l mtc 


POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

U® anarch Into conaplcul- 



Post Ref: BS/0030 •> 

LECTURER 2 IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE (fixed term coptfact to July 1685) I 

Applications are Invited from gradual^ In socl 0 ^^®' 
organisation studies. 

Some specialisation in the study of organisation theory and 
the sociology/psychology of work Is essential. 

The post will commence at the earliest possible data; . . 

Salary-£7,21&-£1 1.668. 

Collage, Great Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1 AY. . 

Closing date-Thurs'day, 1 8lh January, 1984. 


> ok, aSS±l!3S?' 


ASSOCIATE 

MARINE SAFETY 

An eCopomiftt • 1 with a good 
knowledge ol the theory and 
practice ol cosl-benefll analysis. A 
second degree and knowledge o' 
the marine, or other transport. 
would be an advantage. 

Salary; WBWn Range 1A Research 
end Analogous Staff £7.190- 
- El 1,616 pBr annum. 

Requests (qilollng Ret. B.3) for 
detaVs and- application loan to 
Staffing OHtoa. UWIST, P.O. Box 
. 66 , Cardiff CF1 3XA, 

! Closing Date: 20th January. 1884. 
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Research continued 


DWYERS ITT Of EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

DISTRIBUTED 
DATABA8E PROJECT 

Aftfcgdfl* a n ir.vwi For r«a pwi» of 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

(unOfld by Dm Scenes and Engi rearing 
Rfitaarch Count* They form part of a 
major p'OjKl contained «nn a 
DiiWwiBd Cuubau Sysern *r,kfi 
UMfrn a n amber ol imiw»s*lM am ii 
canned upon UEA A Dalai VAX 1 1 ™ 
a waJafcte ht the project whc» uwt 
pa»ei mAcned natMons. and *Ailc*i 
Ma b*a am othar projects in Europe 
Tha pntjaef is «»ut to enter ua mi«d and 
final yew, and tha poeie are fw one year 
only, but offer die opportunity lo gain 
eipenanee in trua cwrenOy important 
area. Poet l Appbcana ehoutd neva a 
art Honours degree. BCS Part 11 or 
oqiavaient Post 2. IM second post is 
concerned more wtth me organa alien 
ammecuMnoftMimg orarthe networtc 
>% of sites AppDcaMe Would have a 
auensa. or mafamaDcal quaWcaUm. 
bul energy. o/ganlMJwflai ability end 
pawnee are more importanl than 
acadenK vceamce. 

Salary reala for born pw« £6,310- 
C8.S30 per annum. 

Further details of the protect and posls 
may Do obtained tram- Profinnw P M. 
Sfttlw, Dfroctor, Computing Centre. 

I Unwuly of East Ang&o, Nniwtett NH4 
rrj to nltom opplicoiiona should bo eont 
wthln two MOka of llHpubUceliomil this 
wmcfl riMM) 

University of 
London 
Cholaea College 

Centra for Scl<MirR & 
Malnnniatlra Education 
<] ratlnd-BiSUBJUUort In 
Mathematics iGAIM) 
ijnlni Cliolaea Cnllonn/ 

* ILEA/Unl vernlty of Lonflun 
UCE Huurrt Project! 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Application* are Invltnd 
for the post of Roaaarcli 
Fellow on the above pro- 
ject. The project alma to 
ilerelup o aroded asansa- 
ment actiemo for all serein - 
dnry clilldren. allliaunh In- 
itially Martina from the 
lower end of the 15—16 
run go. Title will caver bath 
content and proms* 
uspeets of mathematics. A- 
further aspect of the work 
will be BBBocluted curricu- 
lum development and In- 
service train) no where 
. neensanry. Tha research 
team Includen an Executive 

1 31 rue 1 or Tram Clielxea col- 
ege and a number of 
teachers ancon dad from 
ILEA Schools and Col- 
leges. The post la funded 
by the Nuffield Foundation 
until August 19SS. 

Tha retiulrameht Is for a 
- senior person with exparl- 
• enca of research and/or 
assessment. Salary up to 
£11.615 n-B. plus £1,186 
London Allowanca. 


Brunei University 

lleimrl ni**nt of tlusrrnniPiii 

CRiitrp fur the Study uf 
l (immunity and llate 
Uniat ions 

FOUR FULL-TIME 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING 
POSTS 

Applications are Invited 
fur four full-time research 
and development and train- 
ing posts In the Centre fur 
the Study of Community 
and Race Relatione- The 
Centre will specialise In 
•yaiftmallc studies of the 
relationships between (he 
community. Including 

minority ethnlr groups, 
and the police, will de- 
velop i ruin Inn materiel* 
end methods In the area of 

P olite end community min- 
ions and will provide 
trnlnino courses far the 
police and. later, for other 
public Servians. 

Applicants ran be either 
arnoamlCH or practitioners 


wliu may bn appointed at ItiWf 

Senior Rnsnnrrn Fellow or i«np, 

Iti-M-errli hi. I Into level un rirwirii 

litre* year e uritrar im. which Amtkme 

IHRV.V b" oainndnd ror a 
further twu years. Appll- PHV8K 

rjiils may bi- from a run or andlds 

of aciidom Ir or _l»r nrtlt loner bw >, lnl 

burkarounclw. The Canrru „ 

will drew 011 such relevant oouiisa 

rliarlpllnea ua aorlnl ariml- also bo 

ulatratiuii. pniltiiul acton- nKaarcl 

l'd, noriolnny or aoclnl Osaaitn 

aniliropolijuy, pnyclutluay, r^7 ' 

race rulatloiia and the * 

flnlil* of prntllco rapra- applied 

sen ted by « dura lion, man- ralovanl 

lUiemont trnlnliifi, aarlal and/or I 

and romm unity work, tile nrwnnr 

probe t km aorvlre and 
other relevant innai or canpwa 

public nctrvlty. Knowladpo deslgna 

of the pul Jr « sorvlce will ■ ■ 

be an advantaga and 11 wll- I E 

Ungneus to work cloeelvy 
wlfli 1 he poling will b« 


Salaries within thn fol- 
lowing scales • Rnssarch 
Follow 1A £7.1 SO- 
LI 1,615, Roaaarcli Fellow 
11 £10,71 0— £1 4 ,123, 

Senior Research Fellow 
L15.S13-Et6.B35. all plus 
£1.186 London Allowance, 
with USS benefits. 

Further particulars and 
application form may be 
obtained from the Person- 
nel Secretory. Itrunel Uni- 
versity. Uxbridge. Mid- 
dlesex, talephono Uxbridge 
57188, ext. 49. Closing 
date far receipt uf applica- 
tion*; 6 February 1984. 

HI 1 


BMt GLASGOW 
\g/ COLLEGE of 
TECHNOLOGY 


Th'iPcilyfaclmicInsbtutJonGf H.E. 
inwlMappMaftom forma Wiowing 

port*- 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS ‘A’ 

E12.22ft-E13.572 

(BAR)-E15.411 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION - 
Candidates should hove a Degree 
or equivalent In an appropriate area 
, and should have a developed 
I merest In modem office technology 
! Where appropriate tha sue&BsinJ 
candidate may ba offered the 
designation or Header. j 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION - 
Candidatae should be able to oner 
academic Made rehip in any major 
Bias of Public AdmlhierraBon. 
Canddatee should hold a good 
degree In PuMo Administration or a 
dwety related disdpane and have a 
good record in teaching and/or 
research, consultancy, course 
dmtopfrient and leadership. Where 
appropriate tha successful 
candidate may be offered the 
damnation of Header. 

PHYSICS - The successful 
andidate will be responsible lor 
teaching, devafopvig and managing 
oouresa In tha Department and wm 
also bo expected toconiifbuiB to the 
research commrtmante of the 
Department. Horeha should have 
good academic qualifications In 
applied phyefee together with 
ra levant postgraduate scadeniio 
end/or Industrial experience. Where 
appropriate the successful 
candidate may bo offered ihe 
designation of Reader. 

LECTURER ‘A’ 

e8.313-E12.228 

(BARH13.126 

ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING - Tho successful 
canddale should be a suitably 
qualified perron preferably with 
quebflcallons and/or experience in 
modem electronics, particularly In 
mkxoproceseor engineering, long- 
uagse and eoSware engineering. 
Duties might include course design, 
course management, research and 
leading el degree and diploma 
levels. 


Overseas 


vm. 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the Overseas Development 
Administration to enable candidates to enhance their qualifications by study 
or research and to widen their expertise to fit them for further employment 
within the Aid Programme or within related activities. 

Applicants must be British Citizens below the age of 45 with a minimum of 
5 years overseas experience in an aspect of education and should 
hold a degree and a professional teaching qualification. 

Awards which are made for a minimum of six months to two years cover 
fees and provide an allowance towards living costs, books and stationery. 
The amount is determined by the circumstances of the candidate. 
Closing date for application forms is 1st March, 1984. 

Further details and applications can be obtained from: 

Overseas Development Administration, 

Room AH 358, Abercrombie House, 

Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, Glasgow G75 8EA. 

Please quote Reference AH 358/ Z 


,-r 
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OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


BRITAIN HELPING NATIONS 
TO HELP THEM8ELVES 


The post ’ Is available 
rrom January 1984, but an 
apnqtntmant from .Abril 
13B4 would be aoneldaraU. 
Application forms ind' 
further detail* from, tlia 
Personnel . office, chalsea 
Collage, University of Lon- 
don. 563 King’s Hoad, 
London SW1Q doA; Clos- 
ing date 30 January 1984. 

. H 1 1 

City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

National Centra lor 
. Hawn's Syndrome 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required to undertake 
supervised resnerch In the 
hasassment and- a duration 
or Down’s. SynUmma Chil- 
dren. Tha appointment (8 
for on* 1 year . til tha first 
iitstanca. 

Bplnryi E4.S41 p.e.: 


Kent Voluntary 
Service Council 

rnqulraa a person to 
undertake a 

RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

Two year appointment, 
alerting April 1984. Salary 
£0.600, 

This innovatory project 
will develop methods or 
recording and analysing 
the social afid qcqnpmta . 
ef roots of th e- work -OF local' 
Voluntary..-- organ I apt I one 
-which aim to promote 


ApaDosllon forms from 
The Establish menu Officer, 
Glasgow College ol Ttohnology, 
CovraBddana mad, Glasgow 34 
OBA (Tel; 041-332 W 
lo bs returned within 14 days of 
Iht oppsaranco of IN* 
advertisement. Sa 

EDWARD MILLER /V/ 

Director of EductHon 

(164*4) 


volunteering. 


The parson appointed 
will work vary much on Ills 
or Imr own initiative In 
researching anel designing 
such methods but will 
work ■ closely, with . 20 
Volunteer Bureaux In Kent 
in mating and developing 
the nyatams In a practical 
setting. At the end or the 
project a/he will produce a 
report, to ba published 
and distributed nationally,., 
recommending model re- 
coril-Koaplng systems for s 
r range of organisations. 
This project fs to bs 
fund otl by tne Home 


. Candidates should have 
.thoir own transport for 


Conferences 


Polytechnic Association 
for Continuing Education 

PACE Annual 
Conference 
8th/9th March 1984 - 

TOWARDS A 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
STRATEGY 


Tenured Appointment 

Senior Lecturer 

BUSINESS LAW 

The School of Business Law presently offers a 
major within the Division's Bachelor of Businass 
degree and a law stream in the graduate diploma 
programme. The Sohool also teaches units in the 
Division's Masters programme to whioh it hopes 
to acjd a specialised business law stream. 

A senior academic Is required to co-ordinate and 
develop the School's overall postgraduate activi- 
ties as well as to develop and teaoh individual 
units at postgraduate level. The ability to teach 
one or more of commercial law, company law or 
taxation is essential. Some teaching at under- 
graduate level may also be required. 

Postgraduate qualifications and postgraduate 
teachlng/researoh experience are essential. Pro- 
fessional experience an advantage. {Ref 644) 

Silsni«31,3B0- $38,686 (SAuit) 

Oemflilons Include fin* fo» appohtfs and family |)lui snliunct with 
removal axpsnua; supsrannuaiioa. 

Application) 1 Pstalli Mchidhg the name* end sddrsewa of thras lefsraM 
Ihotfd bs (Ufa milted In AipOcifa not talir than Slat January 1 884 lo the 
Eweutb* OWeef, We»tem Auilralla Kouao, 116 Strand, London WC2R 
OAJ. from whom further tafarmailon may bs obtained 
and Coda HE6. 


University of 
Natal 

Durban, South Africa 

Department of Gonersl 
Linguistic* and 
Communication 

lecturer 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persona regardless of ssx. 
religion,' race, colour or 
national origin for 
appointment to the post of 
Lecturer. 

Salary In the. _ range: 
HI a 657-R22. ITS per 
annum plus. a pensionable 
allowance of 12 % .. 

The successful applicant 
will bo required to mnkfl a 
major contribution to Ihe 
teaching of a throe year 
undergraduate programme 
lending to a major In Ling- 
ulstlca and Coaunun lea- 


tlon. which will be offared 
for tha first time In In* 
near future, and to other 
courses currently ofrerea 
by the department. In par- 
tfc ular he or ahe ahnuld 
have an interest In end tne 
ability to teach .syntax, and 
especially Engllsn »"“*■ 
at an advanced level. The 
ability to teach other areas 
or general linguistic* 
would be e further recom- 
mendation. 

The commencing .salefY 
notch will be dependent on 
the qualifications snd'or 
experience of the 
ful aopllcant. In addition, 
a service of 93?$ 
month's salary Is psynbis 
annually. 

,aABS| ,C 5iWc U l.r. S'Kj 

post and Information on 
pension, medical ■* ■ 
group insurance. et“Jf f "JiL 
pnry. housing Joan ano 
subsidy schemas) 
foBva conditions firat 

orncS" ChichosVar House, 
ova ulnh Hoi horn. Lonumi 


OrncoT ChichosVar Houso. 
Istrar, l/nlvarslty “Ijlnus! 

d!sl ° e °st° . 
llribSS farm j “A*, 1 ,, II 

reference D186/85. n 
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Overseas continued 


f UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN | 

Lectureships (three) at | 

the Mlchaells School | 

of Fine Art I 

jglsUionB are Invited for thB undermentioned poets, vaoant from j 

1. lecturer In Ceramics j 

Caujldoies should hove expert Knowledge of ceramic sculpture | 
Em me necessary technical Knowledge of glazes, firing and j 

procedures. A high level of creative achievement as well i 
experience at university level le essential. A portfolio [ 
SJiirt documentation at creative work must accompany the j 

oppfcolton. ■ 

i l Lecturer In Foundation Studies 

I Tioehlng experience at a university level Is essential. Expert j 

l ^owMcgsot the disciplines of drawing, basic design and \ 

\ 3m Is requlreiT Candidates ore required to show evidence of 
j hk crealfve wort. A fun portfolio of creallvB work Is required. ] 

! 3 . Lecturer In Photography 

' Cm Males should hove on expert knowledge ot block and while 
1 doriffoom procedures and should be familiar with colour processes 
j as wA Teaching experience at 0 university level Is required, as is 
• «Wen» of a high level ol personal creallvlty In the photographic 
J IWL A July documented portfolio of creative work is essential. 

TM dosing date for applications Is 6 January 19&4. 

: Lectureship In Portuguese 

| ApptooHora are Invited. Irrespective of sex, race or religion, for a 
1 newty established post of Lecturer In Portuguese which It Is hoped to 
mnoi toler Ihon 1 Jonuary 1986 wllh 0 view lo Introducing teaching In 


Ihe dosing date (or applications Is IB January 1984. 

General 

tajoirtiinenl lor oil Ihe above posts will be made according to 
quciicatlons and experience on Ihe salary scale: R12 057 x 
700-16 857 X 936-R22 173 per annum. In addition a service bonus of 
nwrly cue monlh’s salary Is payable annually. For ihe Lectureship in 
FHlugiisse, Ihe appointment will be on a contract basis lor a psrloa 
olup m five years In ihe first Instance. 

Iks University Is expeollng a general salary revision wllh effect from 
1 January 1984. Information Is prBSsnlly a walled from ffiB Deportmenl 
of Nalkuial Education. 

typlIcanlB should submit a curriculum vHob (In English In the cobs of 
the Lectureship in Portuguese), staling present salary, resooroh 
Wsresfi and publications, Ihe date duty could be assumed, and Ihe 
names and addressee ol Ihree referees whom the University may 
opproooh. 

, Further formation concerning these posts and general staff benefits 
[ should be obtained either from the Secretary; SA UnlversIfiM j 
i Office, Chichester House, 27B High Holborn, London WOW 7HE, £ 

ft nr Irnm Ihn DanlBl.nr /AHanllnn. innnlnlmftnlB OfllCflV M 


or Irom Ihe Registrar (Attention: Appolnlmenis Ofllce), 
■UNversity or Gape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, 
Deportment E/3110, South Afrlco, by whom applications 
^ snould be received nol later Ihon 16 Jonuary 1984. . 

The University’s policy is not to discriminate on M 
the grounds of eex, race or religion. /jgf 
Further Information on thB MiW 

impiemenlallon ot Ihle policy -dpF 
Is oblolnabie on jgmr-' 


PRINCIPAL 

ARMTDALE COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 

The Collage Council Invites applications lor the pos- 
ition ol Principal, which will become vacanl lollowing 
the retirement of Mr P. Lamb In January, 19B4 

Armldale, a rural city wllh a population 01 21.500, is 
located on the New England Tableland 500 Km north of 
Sydney. The Cottage, which overlooks Ihe city, is 
situated In 50 hectares ol beautiful grounds and welt- 
developed sporting laclIUlBs. 

The College was established in 1928 as Armldale 
Teachers College, becoming an autonomous College 
of Advanced Education In 1973. Its Influence Imb 
extended beyond its Immediate region lo the whole of 
Australia, and. In recent yBarB, Into a number ot Padilc 
countries.. 

The College offers. In addition lo degree and graduate 
diploma programs In Prlmary/lnfanls Education, a 
range of specialist graduate diplomas covering Aboiigl- 
nal, Multicultural and Aslan Studies, Local and Applied 
History and School Administration. 

Nurse training Is its other major area of specialisation. 
It already offers post-baste qualifications In Nurse 
Education and Nursing Administration and to these is 
about to add Community Health Nursing. Further, Ihe 
recent decision of the New South Wales Government 
to make Initial Nurse Education a C.A.E. responsibility 
from the beginning of 1985 is expected to prortoce. by 
1987, an Increaseln the College's Internal enrolment of 
20 %. 

The current enrolment of the College is 1 800 students, 
500 ol them Internal. 

Now that the continued autonomy ol ihe College is no 
longer In question, moderate growth is assured. Al the 
same lime, the ctose links with the neighbouring 
University of New England In resource shanng and 
rationalisation will continue. 

The Principal is the chiBf academic and admlnistradve 
officer of the College, and Is responsible to the Council, 
,i ..4-inK ksifiha Id s momtwr inr tha novemancs ol tne 
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of which he/she Is 8 member, tor the governance oL 
College and for the promotion of the College s Interests 
and the furthering of Its development. 


Applications are invited from persons with appropriate 
qualifications and experience and Bhould reach 

The Chairman, _ ^ 

Armldale College of Advanced Education, 

MosBmen Street. 

ARMIDALE NSW 2350 AUSTRALIA 
by 9.00 8.m. Monday 21st February. 1984 

Applicants should provide the names and address^ of 
three (3) referees.. AH Inquiries and a^cattonswtllbe 
treated In the strlcteat confidence. The College .Gourwtl 
reserves the right to appoint by Invitation. 

Further Information about The position GndjMalM 
Information about the College may be oblalned by 
Writing to Ihe Chairman al the above address. 
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Department ol Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications aro Invited from mon and women, prelorably aged 
betweon 35 und 45. lor appointments as HM Inspectors. HMl 
inspect educational Institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide advice to the Department and 
throughout ihe educational sy&lem. 

Current vacancloa are for speclallsta In: 

I PRIMARY EDUCATION Ref 1/84 

Candidates should have appropriate leaching experience and 
knowledge ol current thinking and practice relating to nursery, 
primary or middle schools. It will be an advantage ii they have 
knowledge and experience In any ol the following: mathematics, 
science, crafts, art or music. Candidates should indicate whether 
they have particular experience with pBrt of the relevant age range 
ana should refer to any special interest or knowledge ot other 
aspects of the primary/middle school curriculum. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION Ref 2/84 

Religious Education 

Candidates should have graduate qualifications in theology/ 
religious studies (or related areas) either in a single subject or in a 
combined studies degree. Recent experience of the sublect in 
secondary education, teacher training, advisory work, further or 
higher education are required. 

General Secondary 

Candidates 'should have good academic qualifications and 
substantial experience In a senior management position in 
secondary schools. Applicants with experience of industry or in 
careers other than education will be welcome, but it Is Important 
that such applicants should normally have completed at least six 
years leaching In, say, two establishments. | 

Starting salary lor all posts Ib within the range £ 15 , 800-220,800 
(higher In London). Relocation expenses of up lo £3.000 may bo 
payable. 

Application forma (to be returned ae soon as possible and not 
later than 27th January 19B4) and further Informatfon may be 
obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, Department Edu c at on Bnd 
Science. Room 16/17, Elizabeth House, 33 York Rood, London 
SE1 7PH r telephone 01-926 9222, extensions 278ft or 2237. 
PieaBe quote ttva appropriate reference. ti644S> 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The American International College of London 

Position: Deputy to the 
President for Development 

Richmond College is an expanding, independent, non-prolit, 
International liberal arts university college with a current student 
population of nearly 700 In which 70 nations are represented. 
The Deputy for Development is responsible for planning and 
administering the Implementation of recruitment activities and 
works with the President in the areas of fund raising, program 
development and public relations. 

The Deputy for Development reports to thB President; Gib 
A ssociate Deputy for Development and the Director of 
Admissions report lo the Deputy for Development. 
Qualifications: applicants are required to submit evidence of 
succbsbIuI development and managerial experience relevant to 
the responsibilities described above. Preference given to 
applicants wllh International experience. 

Position available Immediately. 

Salary la 'competitive lor- the position and la negotiable, 
depending on experience and credentials. 

Letter of application, ourricuium vitae, names and addresses of 
three references and statement of salary expectations should be 
submitted by airmail to: William J. Petrak, President, 
Richmond Collegia, Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey TW10 
8JP, England. 
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Special Book Numbers 

1984 


Feb 

i. ■ 

March.;; 

April 

May ; 

June 
Sept 
Oct ■ .' 

: Nov'-" ; - 


3 European Studies 

10 Social Administration 

17 Environmental Sciences (I) - 
■ 24 American Studies 

9 Education (I) ‘ . 

16 Maths &.Phj^ics (I). - 

: 23. Economics (i) 

■30 Ktetory (I) 

6 Biological Sciences (1) 

27 Sociology (l) 

.4 English 

11 Chemistry 

18 Philosophy 

25 Engineering - 

1 Law • 

8 Psychology (I) 

2$ Education (I) , . 

5 Economics (I) . ' 

12 Environmental Sciences (11} . 

. 26 MShsT* Physics; (U) 

‘ 2 History (II) • • ’ 

,9 Psychology (») - ;:i 

16 Politics _ 

23' Biological Sciences (II) r 


It. .. ^ — » , ■.. 

, Dec.' 










